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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M. A.,°Pu.D., i alae 


If the awareness of an object witch follows the optical percep- 
tion of its container is not of sensuous origin then it does not follow 
that every such gwareness as. efollows perception is non-perceptual. 
If this law had been universal then colour would not have been 
visualised. A fresh objection arises in our mind, viz. ‘‘How can nega- 
tion which is colourless and has no connection with the eyes be per- 
ceived with eyes?’’ An object is known as visualised when it is an 
actual object of perception produced by eyes. It is not so because 


` it has colour. No coloured atoms are visualised. Whatever is con- 


nected with eyes is not visualised. The sky though connected with 
eyes is not visualised. Now, ifthe Naiyäyikas go to, the other ex- 
treme and hold that an object which is not connected with eyes is 
also visualised then the’ very distant and the past objects such as 
Vibhisana and others should have been visualised. The Naiyadyikas 
now make their position clear. They hold that the law that an object 
which is not connected - with eyes is not visualised is applicable only 
to the positive objects. A negative fact though unconnected with 
eyes may be visualised. The narration of the six-fold division of 
sense-object-contacts touchés only upon the positive objects, When- 
ever a positive object which is connected with the sense-organ is 


perceited its contact is one of the six types mentioned in the Nyaya ° 
text book. The hypothesis that a sense-organ reveals only an object 


with which it comes in coftact relates only to the positive objects. 


But a negative fact, being otlkeer than a positive one,.is visualised | 


A . * * r . 7e +% ` 
though it does not come *im contact with eyes. Such an admission 
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does not interfere with the law of perception mentioned above. Now, 
“if we stick to this conclusion then we smell a scent of „possible anomaly: 
that if a negative fact which does not come in contact with the- 
sense-organ is perceived then all negatiye facts belopging to distant 
lands should also be perceived since they are also in no way connected 
with the sense-organ. Such'an anomaly ddes not arise since the 
awareness of a negative fact is determined. by the perdeption of its 
locus. The locus of a negative fact whitch is within, the range ‘of a 


sense-organ is only perceived.” (Jayanta, himself, finds fault with . ` 


this suggestion. He subscribes to another suggestion which is widely . 
known among the, circle of-the logicians of the Nyiya and Vaisesika 
schools), Or,:a negative fact which comes in contact with eyes by 
means of conjunctiomctim-the . relation of the qualifying to the 
qualified is visualisfd. He cites an example to strengthen his case. 
Those who hold that the relation of inherence. is perceived admit 
° that thè sense-object-contact is conjunction:cum-the relation of the 
qualifying to the qualified. Oh! This unproved bypothesis is based 
upon an example which is not admitted by both the contending. 
parties! What a wander! The Walyayikas give the following 
answer, ‘No, do not say like this. Evén from your stand-point the’ 
relation obtaining between a substance and its attribute cannot but 
be admitted. The awareness of a substance is not the same as that 
of an attribute. Therefore, a substance is not identical with its at- 
tribute. But neither a substance nor an attribute is -perceived if any 
one of them does not come in contact with the sense-organ. There- 
fore, some sort of sense-object-contact must be admitted in order to 
explain the perception of an attribute. There is no time at our 
disposal to indulge in trifle matters. 

The counter-thesis of the opponents that negation -cannot quality 
the so-called locus, i.e., the ground, in case of the negation of a jar 
since it has neither contact with the. locus nor inheres in it, is not 
tenable. We shall prove on the score of experience that there exists 
a third type of relation which is other than the relation of conjunction 
and that of inherence and is called the relation of the qual?fying to 
‘the qualified. The opponents have raise@* another objection that if 
` the relation of the qualifying to the qualified added to the relation .. 
of conjunction were admitted then the perception of taste® would 
have also taken place at the time of the perception of negation by means 
of this relation. Our answer to this objection is this that our oppon- 
ents will also have to face the safne difficulty since they admit the 
existence of the complex relation in the ships of conjunction cum _. 
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inberence in order to perceive thee colour of certain objects. The 
purport of this reply "iš this that taste and colour co-inhere in an 
object. If colour comes in contact with our eyes by means of the 
rejaiion of conjunction cum isherence then taste will also come in 
contact „with the same organ by means ‘of the same relation. Now, 
the opponents: may contend tbat if such a relation suffers from defects 
’ then it: should not be admitted and that its non-admission does not 
` affect our position. Now, the Naiyayikas subject the contention of 
their opponents to a severe scrutiny. They urge that if thisss the 


position of the opponents then how do they explain that the eyes perceive. 


colour with which they the eyes do not come ii contact since colour 

comes in contact with the eyes only by means of the relation of 
+ 

-conjunction cum-inherence? The very function gi eyes by means of 


which an object is perceived is called a contagt. Org it may be asserted- 


that the sense-organs are fit to perceive an object and an object is fit 
to be perceived. Hither the function of a sense-organ or the reciprocal 
‘fitness explains the perception of an object such as colour, etc, * The 
relation of conjunction cum inherence has no part to play. Now, 
if this is ail what the opponents ‘have got to say then negation should 
‘also be perceived since the sense-organ functions or there exists 
mutual fitness, the. prerequisite conditions of perception, If a sense- 
organ is admitted as an: instrument of the perception of an object then 
it must have contact with the object. But if they refuse to accept 
the hypothesis that the sense-object-contact is a necessary condition 
of perception then they blow hot and cold with the same breath. 

For the reason stated above, it should be admitted that there are 
six kinds of fitness and that they correspond to the six-fold sense- 
object-contact. The mere statement of non-specified fitness will not 
do. A fit object which is invariably perceived comes in contact with 
the sense-organ but on the contrary, an object which comes in contact 
with ‘the sense-organ is not necessarily fit for being perceived. If 
the above hypothesis is accepted then the possibility of visualising 
taste or such other qualities is ruled out. Thus taste is never 
introspected though it com¢s in contact with the inner organ (manas) 
since the inner organ is neither capable of introspecting it nor taste 
is capakle of being introspected.. 

Even if it is admitted that fitness is the sole condition of percep. 


tion then it cannot be proved that negation lacks fitness. Now, if - 


the Mimansakas argue that negation should not have a positive 

property then the Naiyayikas meet this argument with the following 

counter-argument, viz., the opponents also admit that many a positive 
e 
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e property belongs to negation. here are only two alternatives opèn 
to the Mimansakas. Either they should hold that negation is 
absolutely unreal because it defies all characterization or they should 
acceptethe Nyaya hypothesis that negation is perceivell.. 


The following verse has been stated by Kumirila’ in support of 
his thesis. The content of it js this:— ° ° 


A question whether or not* such-arid-such object existed in the 
village is put to a person who visited every part of that village. He 
fails to Temember the object which he did not witness. On thé 
strength of this non-remembrance he comes to know that such-and- 
such object did not exist there at the time of-his visit. (The inner 
meaning of this verse igtHat negation is not’apresent object and its 


locus is a remote object. Both of them are beyond the range of. 


E perception. Negation is still cognised, Therefore, ihg awareness of 
negation i is non-perceptual). 


But this thesis does not stand the test of reason. When a person 
visits the village of Gauramilaka which does not contain some 


objects he thoroughly perceives it and has also direct knowledge of. 


the negation of those objects not to be- found there in a general 
manner just asa person perceives the absence of light. (When a 


person perceives the absence of light his perception is expressed ina | 


universal negative judgment that there is no light. There is no 
specification of the absence of light, i.e., absence of this or that. light. 
But the person perceives the absence of all particular lights. When 
be is asked whether he has seen the absence of such-and-such light 
he remembers the absence: of the particular light. . Similarly, the 
visitor has perceived the negation -of Garga.) Now, the person 
remembers the absence of Garga. The negation of Garga cannot be 
perceived since it is a past object. . When he is asked whether Garga 
was there (during his visit) he; being truthful, says that Garga was 
not there after having remembered what he saw before. Now, a 
doubt whether Garga is now there or not lingers in his mind since 
‘Garga may go back to that village from some other place and stay 
there. Now, an objection is raised that the person did not know 
that he perceived the negation of all objects. (The purpor$ of this 
objection is that the memory of the object: of an act of perception 
which is not introspécted is impossible.) Whe answer to the objection 
is that the remembrance of the object of perception which is -not 
introspected is to be admitted here as the relaxation of this law is 
accepted by all in case of the remembrance of induction in connection 


`» 
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with the -inference of a familiar object. Thus when he is asked he, 


remembers and gives the reply to all. 

Now, an objection is raised that if one’ perceives all individual 
negations withott knowing that he does so then he should.simul- 
taneously remember all of them but not a particular one. This 
objection is pot sound. He *temembers only that particular negation 
about which a quastion is asked. In other words, if there is an 
exciting factor to revive the memory of a particular negation such 
as a question, etc. then that particular negation is only, remembeased to 
the exclusion of the rest since the factors which are required to 
excite the memory of all particular negations are’ absent. We shall 
prove our point by an. appeal to facts. All the letters that cowstitute 
a word may be simultaneously apprehended. But when the last 


‘letter is apprehended all the letters are simultaneously remembered. 


Therefore, in .some cases, all the objects that are simultqneously 
apprehended are simultaneously remembered. But there are’ also 
some other cases which illustrate-that the objects which are simul- 
taneously apprehended are, successively remembered. Thus, if the 
objects are perceived without besing known that they ate so perceived, 
they are not necessarily recollected simultaneously. Thus, if a 
person simultaneously perceives a number of objects having not 
known that he does so then there is no‘hard and fast rule that they 
should be simultaneously remembered.» ~ 

. Moreover, the statement of Kumärila himself that the locus— the 
village—has been only perceived amounts to this that the negations of 
all other objects are also perceived along with the locus but this 


perception is not introspected since the term ‘only’ signifies the 


negations of objects other than the locus. Kumārila himself 
subscribes to this view in thé following verse. ` 

When we determine a positive object and express our determina- 
tion in the form that this is so and nothing else such determination 
necessarily involves a reference to. the negation of other objects. 

Thus when the village of Gauramtlaka with all its positive 
contents is perceived the negation of ‘absent Garga is also directly 
cognised: Hence the hypothesis that the awareness of negation 
is indirect should be given up. It should also be admitted that'the 
negation of an. object is perceived. The Mimansakas have rightly 


said that the negation of jar belonging to the field of vision is not- 


inferred. The Naiyayikas approve of this point. The negation of an 

object which lies outside the field of vision is also imferred. An 

instance of the inference of negation is as follows. When in pitchy 
l 5 : PRA 
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dark night there is continuous and heav y shower of rain and the root 
of corns are wet the absence of the contact of “the ‘storm with the 
raining cloud jis inferred. Another example ‘is being cited to bring 
home en the above point. This example is the familfar example cited 
by the Mimansakas to illustrate presumption. It is as. pone wes We 


infer that Caitra is not out because he is if. 


The negation of an ‘object i is also known on the strength of verbal 
testimony. The travellers, having heard the words of the trustworthy 
perséts, ascertained that there is no thief, etc. on the way. 


The Mimansakag have also stated that there should be thorough 
similarity between the means of proof and the knowable object.. 
They cite an analogous ease. in support of their hypothesis. - They 
show that a positive object is grasped only by means of a positive 
meana of proof. Stich an®argument is not convincing. : 


The absence of eye-disease is one of the conditions of perception. 
The absence of the probans on the locus of the negation of the 
probandum is one of the concomitant conditions which accompanies 
the probans to generate inferential® knowledge. «The absence of 
defects of a speaker such as absence of negligence, -untruthfulness, etc. 
is the concomitant condition of verbal kaowledge to be produced by 
the testimony of a trustworthy person. Thus, the negtive conditions 
are also included in the totality of conditions that produces positive 
knowledge. Sometimes, a negative fact constitutes a probans which 
leads to the inferential knowledge of a positive probandum. The > 
absence of rainfall leads to the inference of the blowing away of the 
cloud by the storm (the contact of the cloud with the storm). Thus, 
it is unreasonable to hold that a negative fact is known only by means 
of negative means of proof. When a semi-divine being, viz., a Yaksa . 
is worshipped the articles of worship do not change i in conformity t to 
the object of worship. 

Now, the Buddhist clad in tea clothes, appear on the scene and’ 
make a remark that the discussion regarding the nature of a means of 

. proof of a negative fact is tenable if a negative fact is real ‘but the 
very foundation of this discussion is unstbstantial since a negative 


+ fact itself is a very rate object to be found in the universe. 
$ g : e 


REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS. THAT A NEGATIVE FACT IS REAL, 
| : 
Negation | is cognised but is never known as an independent object. 


(It involves & reference to some other objects.) It is grasped as the 
Negation of a jar (ie. as qualified by space, time and j Jats, the object 


$ : č 
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negated.) A negative judgment is éxpressed in the form that this is 
not here now. Though negation is cognised as indicated above yet it 
should be actually related to the three relata, viz., time, space and the 
object negated. ‘If it actually. gomes in contact with them then pobody 
should find fault,with the hypothesis that negation is objectively real. 
But, as a matter of fact, it remains always unrelated to its unavoidable 
relata. No relation exists between it and time, space and the object 
negated since no relation such “as the relation of conjuction, inherence, — 
etc. unites them. No term which does not relate itself to angther 
term qualifies it (uirelated term). Now, it may be contended that 
the relation of the qualifying to the qualified connects them with one 
another. There is ‘no .need of assuming other relations. Butsuch a 
contention is not tenable since the relation” of” the qualifying to the 
qualified presupposes some other basic relation obtained between them 
(the qualifier and the qualified). A term which qualifies another term as 
an adjective is either conjoined to or inheres in that term, Two 
exampies will illustrate this point. They are as follows. Devadatta 
is possessed of a stick. This lotus is blue. (In the first instance a 


* stick which becomes a predicate. of Devadatta is at first conjoined to 


him. In the second instance the colour ‘ blue’ at the outset inheres 
in the lotus and then becomes a predicate.) Hence, the relation of 
the qualifying to the qualified is really not an independent relation. By 


. the sweet will of a person the conversion of the terms of the 


relation of the qualifying to the qualified is noticed. Sometimes, an 
adjective becomes a noun and a noun becomes an adjective. There- 
fore, this relation is not objectively real but imaginary. No relation 
can specially exist between negation and the object “negated since 
there is neither co-existence nor co-ordination between negation and 
the object negated, Let us take an example to illustrate this point. 


- Suppose, a jar is present in a particular spot at a particular point of 


time. Itcannot be absent from that spot at that point of time. 
Again, if the negation of a jar exists in a particular spot at a 
particular point of time then a jar cannot exist then and there. 

The Naiyayikas may contend tbat the relation of opposition holds 
between negation and the “Sbject negated. Now, let us see whai*is 
_ meant by opposition. Ifthe negation of a jar is a. pre-established 
‘real fact, comes to the locus of a jar and opposes it then it will be 
opposed to it like a mace opposing a jar. Such a relation of opposi- 


_ tion does not exist between them since there is neither co-ordination 


nor co-existence between them. If ib is assumed that a similar 
j e i j ; 
relation obtains between a jar and its nègation then their co-ordina- 
tr * e j z 
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„tion should be grasped as it is noticed in case of the destroyer and 
the object destroyed. The negation of a jaf should produce some 
effect in order to negate a jar. But what is that effect? If it does 
nothing in order to negate ajar then any object would have been 
opposed to any other object. If it is assumed that it produces another 
negative fact to oppose ajar then this,hypothesis cannot escape the 
charge of regressus ad infihitum. The so-called sources of the 
destruction of a jar do not brihg about its destruction since a positive 
objet, being destructible by its own nature, does not require a 
` destroyer. for its destruction. 

If a positive object is destructible by its own nature then there 
is no weed of. postulating a condition of its destruction. if it is in- 
destructible by its own” nature then the so-called conditions of its 
destruction have got no part to play. | 

For this reason, due to the operation of conditions like a mace, 
etc., a series of heterogeneous effects such as potsherds, etc., comes 
into being out of ajar, etc. Again, if these phenomena are brought 
under some other series then a new series of effects will appear. 
But under no circumstances the n&gation of a jar (the destruction of 
a jar—a negative fact) will be caused by a jar. But it may be con- 
tended that the above negative fact (the post-negation of a jar) is 
something real and happens to be other than a jar. Such a conten- 
tion will yield no result. Now, it may be further contended that the 
negation of a jar'is a real fact since it is not cognised on its locus 


‘when a -jar is brought there but it has been cognised on it when the ~ 


jar-has not been brought there because of the relation of opposition 
obtaining between a jar and its negation. This contention is not 
also tenable because the relation of opposition has been refuted. 
Again, if the negation of a jar is not different from a jar then a jar 
should be an effect of a mace. Now, the Buddhists may hold that 


the potsherds which are produced by a mace constitute the very : 


negation of á jar. Such a hypothesis, it is a pity, will lead to an 
absurd conclusion. If these potsherds are crushed then the , negation 
of a jar is virtually destroyed. In that case, the destroyed j jar will 
` ye-appear. Now, the Buddhists may revise thei? hypothesis and hold 


that the potsherds which produce no effects are called the negation | 


of ajar. In that case, the potsherds may be the negation of a cloth 
as well because an unreal -object cannot be distinguished from 
another such unreal object. This, argument is based - upon the 


assumptior? of ihe Buddhists that the negation of an object is unreal. ' 


It may be further shown, following the above line of argument, that 
e $ 


athe 
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a mace, etc., cannot effectuate potsherds, ete. (Ifa potsherd owes 


. : ‘ i s ee 2, ais ‘ne a 
its existence to.itsef.then it does not require conditions like a mace 


etc. for its appearance. Butifit does not appear at all then the 
so-called conditiqns have no bearing upon it). Now, a question is 
put to the Buddhists regarding the nature of negation as supposed 
by them. Does it corbe jnto being or not? If it does so then it 
should be called a positive object like a jar. Ifit does not come into 
being but enjoys existence then it should be eternal; If itis eternal 
then is it related only to a particular object or to all? Of these, two 
alternatives we find no reason in favour of the fist onë. if the 
second alternative is accepted then the particular negation, being 
eternal and all-pervasive, should oppose each and every - positive Object 
by its very nature. The net result of this oppésition is that all posi- 
tive objects, eternal or non-eternal, would sur rely cease to exist. 

Now, if the hypothesis of negation is “discarded then the line of 
distinction which absolutely separates one positive.object from ‘another — 
will break down and the one monotonous identity will engulf all 
the distinct types of objects. Thus; human convention, based upon 
the classification -of objects of the universe; will disappear from the 
surface of earth. . 


If negation does not enjoy objective reality the milk will be 


identical with sour milk and sour milk will be so with milk. Simi- 
larly, a. jar will be a piece of cloth. A hare will have horns. The 
unconscious objects such as earth etc. will be possessed of conscious- 
ness, the very essence of the soul. : 

If we assume the hypothesis that negation is objectively real then 
the positive objects maintain their mutual distinction by means of 
their objective difference, which is a type of negation. But if we do 
not subscribe to this view and do not try to avoid the danger of the 
merging of objects into one another then a greater peril will surely 
await us. | 

The Buddhist critism:—As a positive object is admitted to be 
different from another positive one so it should be taken to be other 
than a negative fact with which it is associated. Now, let us see 
how its distinction can be maintained. If the mutual difference of 


the so-called negative facts is intrinsic, i.e., self-evident, then why « 


will nob that of the positive objects be so? Have the positive objects 
committed any -ofference 2 If difference, in all cases, is uniformly 
extrinsic then how is such an assumption tenable? - 
If it is held that negation ‘is different from a pqsitive object 
because of its association with a positive object and a positive object 
` 9—-1824P—-FV 6 
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is different from negation. becartse of its association with negation 
then such an assumption involves the fallacy of *mutual dependence. 
If it is assumed that every object, both positive and negative, is 
different from another object because of its association with another 
external negation then the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum will 
surely vitiate such an assumption since an nending series of differ- 
ences is to be assumed in order*to establish 4 single case of* difference. 
Negation has its own innate character, viz., negativity. But it is 
common to all negative facts. Hence, it cannot constitute the dif- 
ferentia which’ distinguishes an individual negation from another, 
The distinction of one individual negation from another is due to the 
positiye object negated by each individual negation. The objects 
which are negated by neyation are positive. ‘As they differ from one 
another so thei. corresponding negations mutually differ. From the 
above finding of facts it is reasonable to hold tbat the positive objects 
“constitute the mark of distinction of the negative individuals but not 


the reverse. 


Hence, it -will be unwise to assume the hy pothesis of a negative 
real since the apprehension of colossal €haos arising from it haunts us. 

If negation has ‘no objective existence then what is the meaning 
of the negative particle ‘ navi’ ? ` There is no truth pehme the bypo- 
thesis that every word has a real meaning. 

We are the Buddhists who have earned name ahd fame in every 
circle of thinkers. We are expert in establishing the thesis that 
words have also | imaginary meaning. 

In some’ cases, a negative term, framed by attaching a negative 
particle to a term, presents to our consciousness an idea of a contrary 
object. When a negative particle is connected with a verb these two 
being together suggest to our mind an idea of the mere cessation of 
the action denoted by the verb. 7 

. Very well, let us accept the above Buddhist hypothesis. Now, 
a question is put to the Buddhists that if the Buddhists discard the | 
hypothesis of negation then what purpose will be served by the eleven. 
fold division of non-perception, the only source of the a vareness ‘of 
negation? a 

1. Non perception of the thing-in-itseif :—-There is ‘no jar on 
this spot because no jar is perceived. 

2. Non-perception of the cause of the object negated :—Here 
is no smoke because no fire is perceived here. 

3. Nop- perception of the pervader of the object need — 
Here is no touch of the cold because no water is perceived here. 
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4. Non-perception of the effec of the object negated :—Here 
is no fire the casùal efficiency of which is not counteracted because 
smoke, the effect of fire, is not perceived. 

'5, Perception of the contrary of the object negated :— Here is 
no cold touch because fire which excludes cold touch is perceived here. 

6. Perception of “thes effect of the contrat y of the object nega- 
ted :—Here is no cold touch because smoke which is the effect of fire 
that excludes cold touch is perceived here. 

7, Perception of the pervaded of the contradictory of the gbject 
negated :—The destruction of a positive effect is not uncertain because 
it does not depend upon a factor other than the eondition of its being 
for its destruction. Such non-dependence is the invariable mark of 
certainty is contradictorily opposed to uncertainty. seeing the mark 
of certainty we frame the negative judgment of a positive object—an 
event that it is not uncertain. . : 

8. Perception of the contradictory of the effect of the object 
negated :—Here is no source of cold touch because fire is perceived 


here. 
e 


9, Perception of the contradictory of the pervader of the object 
negated :—Here is no touch of snow because fire is perceived here. 


10. Perception of the contradictory of the cause of the object 
negated :—~Here is no horripilation, no grinding of beet, because fire 
is perceived here. 


11. Perception of the effect of the contradictory of the cause of 
the object negated :—There is'no such person, on this place, as has 
the grinding of teeth, ete., because smoke is perceived Here. 


* It is a truism that. there are eleven types of non-peréeption. 
Non-perception is the source of a negative proposition but not that 
of objectively real negation. Now, the following question arises 
in our mind. Non-perception is that type of probans which is not 
different from the, probandum. Such a non-difference of the probans 
from tke probandum is admitted by the Buddhists themselves. 
The negative judgment or, the negative proposition that there is no 
such-and-such object, being the probandum, non-perception, ‘the 
probays, should be different from if. How can non-perception be the ° 
probans in this case? The Buddhists say in reply that there is much 
truth in this question, bat the contender misses the inner significance 
of the Buddhist theory. Non-perception does not actually lead on 
to the actual negative proposition but to the potentiality of doing so. 
This potentiality is not different from non-perception. Hence non- 

è 
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„perception is such a probans a as is non-diferent from the probandum 
to be established. 


Now, a fresh question arises in our mind. Potehtiality, men- 
tioned above, is a positive state but noneperception is “a. shegative fact. 


.How is it that they are identical? The Buddhists give a reply to 


this question in the following manner. ‘Those who know the real 
character of non-perception explain it thus. Non- perception is not 
a negative fact. It is not contradictorily opposed to perception. It 
18 contrary to, perception. It signifies the awareness of an object 
which is “otber than what is expected to be perceived.- Such an 
awareness is denoted by non-perception. Thus the hypothesis that 
non-perception is the source of a negative judgment is also not open. 
to the possible charge that if a negative fact presupposes non-per- 
ception as its sourag of knowledge then non-perception, being itself . 
négatiye, should also presuppose: another non-perception and so on 
ad infinitum. But non-perception of the Buddhist school, being an 
awareness of a positive object, presupposes no other awareness as it 


is self-luminous. Now, another question arises in our mind. If 


non-perception is the source of a negative proposition then can we 
frame, on the strength of non perception, a negative proposition like 
this that a supersensuous object does not. exist? The Buddhists 
meet this objection in the following manner. They hold that the 
subject of a negative proposition is always a perceptible object. If a 
perceptible object which 1s expected to be perceived somewhere is 
not perceived but some other object is perceived then non-perception 


leads on to a negative proposition. We should also bear in mind 


- that the subjéct of this negative proposition cannot but be a percep- 


tible object. Hence we cannot, at our sweet will, frame a negative 
proposition which refers to any and every object without restriction. 
In the Buddhist system the objects such as a jar, etc., that have 
been seen before are definitely known to be visible. If they are not 
perceived somewhere then they are referred to by negative judgments. 
The objects which lie always beyond the ken of our knowledge such 
as the sky-flower are never referred to by 2 negative judgment since 
they being not ascertained as visible objects non-perception does not 
precede it (the negative judgment in question) as its condition. But 
there is an exception to this rule. The negative judgment that Caitra 
is not a demon does not pre-suppose non-perception of a visible object 
asits condition. The- reason behind the above statement is that 
Caitra is immediately known to be other than a demon. It is a fact 
that Caitra is perceived, Hence, he is not a supersensuous object by 
l : , 
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the logical necessity of the law of contradiction. Thus, the above, 


negative judgment does not presuppose non-perception of the visible 
object as its antecedent condition. Tn other words, it is immaterial 
‘to enquiré whethtr the demone in question is visible. In fine, the 
Buddhists arrive at this conclusion that the hypothesis that negation 
is objectively real is not tenable since a negative judgment or pro- 
position is explained, by non-perception as its condition. 

A refutation of the Buddhist thésis is as follows. There are two 
types of judgment, viz., positive and negative. Every, body’ s emperi- 
ence bears evidence to their existence. They are illustrated by two 
examples, viz. There is ajar on this spot and there is no jar on this 
- spot. The Buddhists are divided in their opinion as to the entent 
of a negative judgment. Some of them hold that a negative judgment 
does not point to a peculiar object but is a mere construction of 


imagination. Others hold that it refers to an individual phenomenon , 


of consciousness. (In other words, it is an empty form which is not 
determined by a real object but is constructed only by imagination. 
Or, it is a projection of consciousness which appears as an external 
negative fact.) These two sittements about a negutive judgment 
make no difference between a negative judgment and a positive one. 
Thus both of them should be either equally valid or invalid. By an 
arbitrary exercise of will they hold that a positive judgment is true 
but a negative one is false. Now, if both of them stand on the same 
platform then tbe peculiar object of a negative judgment should be 
thought out. The Buddhists hold that the non-percéption of a jar 
is nothing but the awareness of a spot devoid of a jar. Such a 
statement is absolutely unreasonable. Jet us examine the nature of 
the state of being devoid of a jar. Is it identical with the surface of 
the spot or not? If it is identical the. the spot, containing a Jar, 
. should also be referred ‘to by the negative judgment that there ‘is no 
jar on. this spot since the surface of the spot remains the same whether 
_ it contains a jar or not, If the above state is different from the spot 
then it is really a negative fact but expressed only in a different 
language. Thus, the contest is merely nominal but not real. 

= The Buddhists will not surely make a profit if they try to under- 
stand the state of being devoid in terms of a jar. It is identical with 
'®& jar or different from it? If the first one is accepted then it is a jar. 
If the second one is accepted. ‘then it is the negation of a jar. 

The N aiyayikas now quote the very example of the negative 
judgment which has been. cited by the Buddhists. The judgment “in 
question is that a jar does not exist here. The Buddhists hold that 
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, it refers to a spot devoid of a jax.” The N aiyäyikas point out that the 
“term ‘here’ which is one of constituents of thé above judgment 
refers to a spot. They agree with the Buddhists in this point. The 
term ‘here’ of the positive judgment that a jar extsts here similarly 
refers to a spot. Such a reference is admitted by all. .The remaining 
portion of the above negative judgment that a Jar does not exist does 


not refer merely to the bare spot since a necessary reference to some 


additional object makes it sighificant.” The additional object may be 
called the state of being devoid of a jar or the negation of a jar. But 
the difference in name doés not make a distinction in the nature of 
the object referred-to. But the Buddhists may contend that the 
portion of a negative judgment that a jar does not exist is only a 
construction of imagination. Such a contention is not tenable. As 
a negative judgmgnt follows an indeterminate perception in quick 
succession like a determinate “perception so the negative ange ment 
should share the same fate with the positive one. 


All positive judgments which are constructed by imagination are 


based upon sense-perception. But a negative judgment should not 


be based upon sense-perception. The Naiyayikas contend that no 


judgments which are constructed by imagination are true. ` Thus, 
the positive judgments do also turn out to be untrue. Now, the 
Buddhists roay solve this difficulty thus:—the determinate perception 


of a positive object is true since it closely follows a sense- perception 


(j.e., indeterminate perception of the Nyaya school). But such a 
solution is not convincing since negative judgments, being also based 
upon the true positive judgments, cannot but be ttue, 


Now, thé Buddhists may’ contend that the positive judgments are ` 


called as true because they are conducive to the attainment of a real 
‘object. If this is the purport of their contention then it may be 
pointed out that the negative ones are also, true -since they - likewise 
lead to a real object. A question may be asked by them. What is 
the real object to be attained by means of a negative judgment? 
A counter-question’ is put to them. What is the real object to be 
acquired by a positive judgment? They may answer that it is ‘ blue.’ 
We also give them the same reply thať a similar object is also got at 
by means “of a negative judgment. Whenever we come by the object 
‘blue’ it is obtained as other than yellow, etc., which is subsumed 
under non-blue. As‘ blue’ with this characterization is obtained so 
ii is not unreasonable to hold that the negation of yellow, etc., is also 
obtained. df it is not admitted then the attainment of blue cannot 
also be explained since it is impossible to think of ‘ blue’ without 
' 
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the above characterization. You have already assumed in the chapter 


on definition that an object contains an exclusion from its other. You’ 


cannot retract it now. . 

Happiness oy sorrow arises in the absence of a foe or of a friend. 
A man places his feet on the way seeing the absence of thorn on it. 
A man is earnest to Search for the material of a jar if he finds that 
no jar has come into being. A man refrains from taking medicine 
when he realises that he is* free from disease. No thoughtful man 
can deny objective existence to negation having noticed that it actuglly 
exists and many worldly transactions are based on upon it. ° > 
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Chattri versus Chattra ° 


On the nig! hé of the last Peablie Day Bengali ears were star- 
fled by the sound of ‘chattra’ coming from the aerial region. Accus- 
tomed as we have ebeen from our childhood to the word ‘chattri’, 
‘chittea’ came asa rude shock from the voice of a well-known authori- 
ty.on the Bengali language and set us furiously thinking as to whether 
we Bengalis are sight jn speaking and writing ‘chattri’ or our bre- 
thren in Bihar and U.P. in speaking .and writing ‘chittra.’ Nobody 
would have bothered about the word a century ago, but since the 
number of girl students is increasing by leaps and bounds every year, 
it is a matter of some moment ‘to the educationist, no less than to 
the layman, to ascertain which is the forrect word to denote a woman 
_ student—‘chattri’ or ‘chattra’. As chāttra is a purely Sanskrit word, 
let us first of all try to find out the correct form according to the 
canons of Sanskrit grammar. Panini derives chättra from chattra 
with the secondary suffix -na. Now if the suffix had been -an instead 
of -na, the feminine suffix would undoubtedly ‘have been -î. But 
since the suffix is -na the appropriate feminine suffix would appear 
to be -G, and not -2. It may, however, be pointed out that Panini 
enjoins na instead of an to prevent the -application of the rule ano 
doyacah iv.i, 156 according to which the suffix -phi# is added tg di- 
syllabic words formed with an in the sense of ‘descendant’. So in 
the sense of chatirasya apatyam puman (the male child of a chattra) - 
we should have ehdtirt and not chéttrdyami. In fact Panini himself 
uses the form echdttri in his rule chattryddayah saldyam vi.2.86, 
On the other hand he has framed the rule kärmas tdcchilye, vi.4.172 
to show that the final an of the word karman, which is included in 
tHe chattradi group, 18 to be elided before the suffix -Na, added accord- 
ing to chattradibhyo nah iv.4.62. Now since the suffix ignaand | 
not an, the ti-portion (the last vowel along with the final consonant, if 
any) would have been elided regularly according to nas taddhite vi. 
| 4,144, because the rule an vi.4.167 egjoins that before the suffix an 
a ‘stem ending in an remains intact, that js, does not drop its ti-por- 
tion, and the suffix here is ya and not an. This clearly shows that 
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according to Panini there was the likelihood of this rule an applying. 
here even though the suffix is nä and not an, for otherwise why should 
‘Panini go out of his way to frame the additional rule kdrmas tacchilye 
when the ordinary rules were enough for the purpose? Therefore © 
Patafijali, the final court of appeal on matters relating to Sanskrit 
grammar, obgerves that by framing the rule kārmas tdcchilye, when 
there was not the least necessity for doing so, the author indicates 
that the grammatical operations due to an will tuke place even though 
the suffix is na. Then Patafijali asks what purpose is served by¢his 
indication and answers: forms like caurī and tdpasi are justified. 
Thus according to Patafijali’ even though the suffix is nd, the feminine 
suffix will be -7 and not -d. Kaiyata * explains that it is clear®from 
the statement of Patafijali that we should read chattradibhyo’n instead 
of chattradibhyo nah for the sake of brevity, since 1 useful purpose 
is served by na. Kaiyata is wrong,’ for the suffix na preverts the 
application of the rule ano dvyacah and produces forms like chattri. 
Nagega® in his Uddyota rightly finds fault with the sweeping 
, statement of Kaiyata, but the grqund adduced by him is not sound. He 
thinks the plural in Patafijali’s expression ‘‘an-krtani’’ is significant and 
asserts that by the expression Patafijali means (i) the feminine suffix -7, ` 
(i1) the patronymic suffix-phi# and (ili) the elision of the fi-portion. 
He says a jiiapaka (indicatory rule) leaves the field free for exceptions, 
so that we may have,a form like chdtira side by side with cauri and 
tāpasī. Probably Nagega thought that since Pataiijali mentioned 
cauti and tdpasi and was silent about the principal word chdattra, it 
might be concluded that chdttra would form its feminine with a ; 
but Patafijali does not mention chättri for the simple reason that it 
was not much used in the feminine. | 
Devanandin in his Jainendra Vyakarana and Sakataiyana in his 
Sabdinugasana deliberately changed the suffix to an for the sake of 


1 qdteial egor fadfieqaa ? aaa sq fuga 4 feafa oad fa 
wafaaa: veda! Åga, osteo wd afe fad aa auai wafs ax - 
TMNT s Tuga waif faa wt wis? set adfa i 
aqa Am fan uafal AEMET | 

2 qiq gaisa, sf aaa adag, aa Ra | 

$a samniedien A ad ara gfe faefa watt emt wa PE 
amf aada agaaa sag od Afal ama fe muassa 
fawdifa aafaa | zr og i 
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e 
ethe feminine suffix -i, As these grammarians do not deal with accents 
the indicatory » of the suffix does not cause the vowel in the first — 
syllable to be accented. | 


Candra and his follower Bhoja stfictly follow ‘Panini and have 
the suffix -nd. They include caura and tdpasa in thé ‘‘gauradi’® list, 
but-leaves out chdttra, so thgt according to them the.feminine of 
chattra would appear to be chatira. Z a3 


Hemacandra follows Patafijali, Devanandin and Sakatiyana and 
is the: first granimarian to assert definitely that the feminine of chdttra 
is chattst. 


The Sarhksiptasara does not adnie cura and tapas in the 
- chattradi group, but enfoifis the suffix -tdn for thenr, So the feminine 
of chattra would bé chatira according to this school of grammar. 


‘Rama Tarkavagisa, the commentator on the Mugdhabodha, 
follows Kramadisvara, the author of the Sarhksiptasara. 


Padmanabhadatta in his Supadma Vyakarana gives chattrd as 
the feminine of chdttra, but in his Supadmavivarana-paficika says 
that according to the school of Panini the correct form is chdttrt.* 


The Harinamamrta prescribes a suffix with an indicatory fa so 
that the feminine . would % formed with -i and tbe form will be 
` chättri. 

Thus according to Patañjali, Jayāditya, Vāmana, Kaiyata, 
Jinendrabuddhi, Haradatta, Sākațāyana, Hemacandra, Bhattoji, 
Vitthala, Jivagosvimin and others the form in the feminine would 
be chattri, while according to Candra, Bhoja, Kramadigvara, Padma- 
“nibhadatta and Rima Tarkavagisa the form is chatiré. The latter 
evidently take their stand on the silence of the Bhasyakara regarding 
chattri. But it is not safe to proceed in this way, particularly when 
the earlier grammarians are unanimous in holding that the feminine 
suffix would be -3 and do not mention any exception. It is therefore 
clear that according to the most authoritative erorar ini the 
correct form is chdtiri and not chāttrā.. 


- The form chāttrī is also quite in Coenie with the genius of the 
language. One instinctively feels that since the feminine of patra is 
patri and not patra, the feminine of chāttra should also be chattri and 
not chattrd. No doubt we have yatrd and matra, but. these are abstract 
nouns and so do not come into the picture at all, =.” 
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EVOLUTION OF CRIME LITERATURE 
* iy. LAHIRI R 


. Calcutta University 
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- There is a natural craving for thrills and shocks in man. It is 
this inner urge which* leads the explorer, to the undiscovered countries 
through unknown dangers and difficulties. Driven by it, the sailor 
ventures on the unchariered seas, and the expeditionist*on the untro- 
dden depths of forests and deserts and heights of mountains in the face 
of insurmountable obstacles and incalculable risks. To be where no 
one has ever been, to see the unseen, to know the unknown, to fathom 
the heart and core of a mystery, to attack and grapple with a problem 
that baffles solution, have always been the nattral desire and pleasure 
of the human mind. i 

Side by side with this lure of the strange and not-experienced 
there exists an equally strong force hidden in the background of the 
unconscious. It is the innate lovegi cruelty, the tendency towards blood 
shed and man-hunt. Man is fierce and cruel by instinct. The essential 
animality in the human coustitution has not been eliminated by civili- 
zation. Man still delights in spilling blood and in inflicting torture 
and pain on another. And if social inhibitions restrain bim from this. 
pleasure, he creates situations which sanction and even admire blood- 
shed individually or on a large scale, as in tournaments or wars, or, if 
there be scarcity of these, he at least indulges vicariously in forms of 
barbaric infliction of crime and horror. It is not’ generally possible in 

ur present state of civilization to indulge in practical experience of the 
elements of thrills and shocks, mysteries and puzzles, and the atavistic ` 
primeval instincts for hunt and torture. Asa natural consequence, the 
human mind has to fall back upon that type of literature which deals 
with those elements artistically. Hence the development and vogue of > 
tales of adventure and travel, and of stories of crime, horror, and — 
detection? `- s 
There.is a general complaint among the library authorities here . 
and abroad that of the books borrowed by the readers the Detective 


Fiction gures most prominently. An attempt at analytic exposition of - 


the nature and composition of the story of crime and detection may 
help explain this phenomenén. : 3 . 

A good detective story appeałs to the average intelligent mon 
adult by what is known asepuzzle mechanism. It is this Puzzle me. : 


$ ° 
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chanism, comprising of the various problems of identity of the criminal, 
* modus operandi of the crime, complexity of the situation, and difficulty 
and risk involved in detection, which is of supreme interest to an in- 
telligent man. He wishes to sharpen his wits, as it were, azainst the 
intellett of the criminal. Thus crime and detection literature is food 
and sauce to many. Those who have serious occupations in life turn 
to this as a sort of escape, relief, and recreation. The fondness for 
this kind of fiction is anti-social but legitimate pleasure. Among the 
addicts to this pleasure we find many distinguished figures in every 
sphere oblife. °In fact, indulgence in this kind of literature may be 
recognized as a normal channel of refreshment for healthy minds. 
But the traditional note of warning against the habit of being 
totally engrossed in detecteve stories, or, for the matter of that, in any 
literature of fiction; did not altogether proceed from unenlightened moral 
prejudice. Undue addiction to fiction tends towards morbidity and 
psychotogical abnormality which are quite inconsistent with the proper 
discharge of our functions in the. matter-of-fact world in which we live, 
move, and have our being. Sadism and masochism are the secret urges 
that seek and secure satisfaction through the study of crime and de- 


tection literature. Properly speaking, the latter instinct is gratified to 


a greater extent than the former. Over-addiction to crime and’ detec- 
tion literature tends to increase the mental perversities in the readers. 
Abnormalities in the criminal and-the detective in the form of an urge 
towards cruelty or exercise of a super-intellect, have a strong appeal _ 
and charm for them.: Forgery, theft, torture, murder, are com- 
mitted almost with the pleasure, zeal, and devotion of. pursuing an 
aesthetic ideal., Crimes are to them not moral lapses, but indulgence 
in intellectual luxuries. Throwing of such a romantic glow -oyer 
crime stories, adds to` these naturally repulsive accounts a strange, 
subtle fascination. ) 
In this connection it may. be noted with aiok that the 
modern detective stories are tending more and more towards realisin to 
the exclusion of imaginary situations, the world of unreality and im- 
probability. The recent discoveries and theories of Science are artisti- ~ 
cally placed in the background, or otherwise harmoniously blended 


_ with fiction to give a realistic colouring. Thus, we find Gland-Thera- 


py in modern detective fiction, along with Finger-print, Foot-Tmpre- 
ssion, Microscope, oxy-acetelyne and chemical analysis with all the 
technical paraphernalia of the most uptodate laboratory. The - post- 
mortem examination fixes the hour of* death most accurately by the 

rigor mortis.” ~~ j l 
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Some of the prominent psychologists of the day hold that however 
old we may grow in the history of organic evolution, our mental age ” 
still remains at the level of boyhood with regard to the love of works 
of fiction. Even.foday there is need of food for our- imaginative life.. 
to keep our mental health normal. But the food for imagination 
should be so dressed up dnd presented as not to smell of boyishness. - 
Free, fanciful fairy tales and impossible, swash-buckling adventures . 
would be insulting to adult stature. The creations of imagination 
should have respect for rationality and full sanction of intellect. And 
above all there should be plenty of fundamental human'interest. The 
conception of plots and episodes, conforming to all these principles, 
requires the mind of a master artist. The successful writer in Crime- 
and-Detection literature shares with the drarfiatist a strong structural 
imagination and skili, has the novelist’s fidelity to “fact and realistic ` 
depiction, and takes a peculiar aesthetic plasie. in his work as 
much as a poet or a painter, = : 

We may conveniently classify the co of detective stories into 
two clearly defined types, namely, the Vegetarians and the Carnivorous. 
‘The former includes the class of Seaders whose mind is not so jaded as 
to require constant murder to incite and hold its curiosity, but is con- 
tent with stories of forgery, impersonation, bank and insurance fraud, 
blackmail, theft, swindling, and other crimes of the bloodless type. 
The latter class stands for the lovers of murder and blood-shed as the 
themes of Detective fiction. ‘They relish accounts of cruelty and grue- 
` some details in the committal of the crime and the detection of the 
criminal, while the others get recreation in sheer exercise of intellect 
and display of cleverness. : 

e The Detective Story has a very peace history. Murder and 

deception are as old as the evolution of human society itself. And 
accounts of crime and detection may be traced to the earliest forms of 
literature, as for example, in tha story of Cain and Abelin the Bible. 
But these earlier specimens were bare, bold records given with objec- ` 
tive crudgness, with no conscious aesthetic experience on the part of 
the writer. Such consciousness of intellectual superiority and pleasure 
taken in its exercise characterize the growth of modern Detective litera- 
ture. It began in the middle of the last century, and is still” growing 
vigorously in the first half of the present. The development cf this 
type of literature follows somewhat the history of the multiplication and 
complexity of crimes and the progress in the organisation of the social 
machinery for their prevention, control, and punishment. , Former! y: 
there was no organized police force and there was the corresponding 
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lack of detective fiction. „Now, With the establishment óf criminal 
“investigation departments and the intelligence branches of the police 
in every country with their elaborate paraphernalia of technical labora- 


tories, chemical and optical, electrical and psycho-gnalytical,_and a 


strong army of well-trained experts, as in the Scotland ,Yard, the lite- 
rature of crime and detection has found fertile helds to work upon and 
expand most rapidly. The full fledged detective story 1 is thus a com- 
paratively recent development.. ‘And many writers of this branch of 
literature-seek their materials in the police records and diaries, and the 
proceedirfes of the criminal courts of crowded cities... = 

The main elements of the detective literature, mystery. and-horror, 
are no new instincts of the human: mind developed -by .modern civilis 
_ gation ; they are as old “as‘life itself. As such ‘stories of crime and 
punishment have g very. ancient history.. From the beginning of- 
literature the romance of crime has cast its spell upon the world’s most: 
illustrious tellers of tales, whether they are concerned with fact or 
fiction. All the principal narrative forms known so. far, beginning 


with the Biblical stories, and. including ancient. epics,. mediaeval . 


ballads, romances.and anecdotes, Renfissance drama, Pre-Raphaelite 
literature, and modern novel, afford countless éxamples of. sensational 
crime and ingenious detection. All folk-lore is replete with ghost- 
stories and murder. Much of the serious tragedy of England since 
the sixteenth century has followed the Senecan tradition of revenge 
and blood-shed, crime and its nemesis. 

Thus we can trace the germs of detective literature in Virgil’s 
Aenid, Gesta Romanorum, ‘Boccaccio’s many romances, Grimm’s 
tales, Defoe’s adventure stories, Stevenson’s thrillers, and the fictional 
literature of Mrs. Gaskell, Dickens, and Kipling. Byron’s verse 
tales like Giour, Lara, Corsair, full of action of a criminal type about 
_ pirates and questionable characters, Conrad’s novels on the sailors 
hanging and sneaking about the eastern seas and archipelagoes, like 


‘Lord Jim” and “‘ Typhoon,” seem to have a family likeness with | 
the regular detective stories. The method of analysis and motive- 


hunting, which is the characteristic modes of crime literature, may 


be. traced also in afew of Brownings ‘dramatic monologues with a > 


. background of violent action, in tense passion and subtle introspec- 
tion, Much of the -contemporary “psychological noveis and. short 
stories, whether influenced by Dostoievsky, or setting up independent. 
traditions, belongs also.to the ‘same class of literature in some of 
their aspects. Of the pure detective story writers of established 
recognition Arthur Conan Doyle and G. K. _ Chesterton - stand: in’ 
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the front ‘rank. Sherlock Holmes ds the- father of all amateur, 


detectives ; Fathér Brown series is but a faint shadow of that master 
artist’s creation. Among many other prominent figures who delved 
into the depths cf the humar mind along the line of crime and 
revenge or detection, the names of Arthur Morrison, Lewis Tracy, 
Agatha Christie, Violet Hunt, Cyril Hume, Eden Philpott, 
Oppenheim, Sinclair, Loudon, and Strong, must be mentioned. 


The technique of the detective “literature will require half a 


century more to attain perfection. A detective story is 4 prose coumter- 
part of a problem drama. Tt should present a problem to the reader 
to solve in his own way. The good artist presents the -problem in 
such a way that the reader is aware of the conclusion ever long 
before the story has proceeded far. Thus the reader is in a better 
position to judge the treatment and solutign of #he problem, the 
writer’s skill in the denouement or unfolding of the plot,in the 
light of the foregone conclusion. The interest of the story will, of 
course, naturally be a little marred. But dramatic suspense and 
tragic tension should not be the only aim of the artist, if he does not 


` like to be dubbed as a writer of thrillers alone. The principle 


of higher art demands that the interest of the story is to be 
maintained alongside the denouement or unfolding of the plot. The 
theme and the solution are immaterial, It is the treatment which 
really matters. . 

The element of mystery is essential to this form of literature. 
A detective story is always a mystery story. But the opposite is not 
necessarily true; a mystery story may not be a detective “story. 
The mysterious, unknown, unknowable, and out-of-the-way matters 
have a peculiar attraction for us. But to be a successful artist in 


_ this type of story, exploitation of the mysterious should not be carried ’ 


too far, or man’s fondness for it strained too much. ‘The real and the 
familiar should be intelligently blended with the mysterious to retain 
an atmosphere of probability. On no account the detective story 
writer should indulge in an excess of the supernatural and uncanny. _ 
It is well known that criminals, ina way, help the development 
of our ingenuity. The various modes of the modern swindlers and 
cheats ynconsciously call forth our admiration and wonder as well 
as keener exercise of intellect to meet them. As soon as ‘the means 
of detection and suppression of a particular type of crime are devised, 
novel -methods are struck upon, and resorted to by the criminals, 
for, necessity is the mgther of invention. Out of such battle of 
wits many inventions result. Unfortunately there is a lack of 
é 
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„Standards in most modern detective stories. These often consist- of 
mere loose leaves, although the plots may be interesting. Many 
physically absurd elements are introduced and made use of freely, 
such as, Death Ray, mysterious wonderful Chinese dretgs, photographic 
reflections of the murderer on the pupils of the eyes of the murdered, 
and soon. ‘The best detective stories ought ta be good enough to be 
read twice, once fox the story and a second time fo see how the plot 
was constructed by the writer. 

elf is maintained that this sort of literature should be as fancy- 
free as possible. Still the action should have unity in the Aristote- 
lian sense, Any subsidiary interest introduced to diversify the 
homogeneity of the plot, will necessarily detract from the intellectual 
value of the detective story. Thus the interest of Love has no place 
in the battle ‘of a The element of Love in this form of literature 
is to gecupy a secondary place, if at all it has.to be introduced as a 
dramatic relief in the prevailing tense atmosphere of the story. But ` 
the detective himself, the main character here, should be kept outside 
the range of influence of Love. ‘In the brilliant display of the sharp- 
ness of his intellect he is immune to the infection of any other passion. 

Also it is needless to point out that the detective story defeats 
its own purpose, if it is didactic. It should on no account be allowed 
to be overburdened with sermons ‘or tagged with a moral. l 

Of course the artist is quite justified if he tries to create a sense 
of moral obligation and good citizenship, and to destroy anti-social ‘ 
tendencies innate in human nature. But a less ostensible approach 
and more clever handling are necessary. The artist is not to preach, | 
But the picturé is to be so painted that the sin and crime are suffici- 
ently black to deter the wavering from temptation, and to encourage 
the well-grounded citizen. 

At present there is a tendency in detective T N and, for 
the matter of that, in literature in genėral, to hold an evil deed in 
good light. Much of what is properly to be punished in gaols or at 
_ best to be treated in the reformatory or clinic, is rather dangerously - 
given a fascinating, romantic glamour in, literature. The Devil is. 
patnted not so blčk as he is. Explanations are given to many of 
the misdeeds, which are apparently so heinous. The. criminal is 
viewed as a creature of circumstances. He has no control over the 
instincts or urges which impel him from „the subconscious region | . 
He is not entirely to.be blamed. 

This ragional approach , towards understanding crime and study- 
ing the criminal came really as a reaction against the legalistic 
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attitude of the previous centuries ande as a part of the humanistice 


movement, which has much to say on Penology. Instead of jails 
there should be reformatories. The aim of social education is to re- 
form the criminé] and not to‘make him a hardened one. Therobjec- 
tive should be restoration of the criminal to society as a ‘responsible 
citizen. The idea of detertent punishment is abhorrent. Capital 
punishment is to be abolished, as it- is nob only inhuman, but eli- 
minates the chance of reforming the criminal. Capital punishment, 
formerly inflicted in public, satisfied the spirit of vetaliajion ‘and 
provided sadistic pleasure. The crowd gathered ee the foot of-the , 
scaffold to gét devilish delight. 

A detective story coming froma man with talent for confttrue- 
tion, is quite as worthy of our admiration as any afher form of novel. 
In truth, its interest does not lie in the crimes whic only gives the 
writer a starting point. In many of these stories the crime has e 
occurred before the tale begins, and frequently it happéns off the 
stage, in conformity to the canon of Aristotle and Horace, and the 
tradition of dramas and stories of crime. oO 

The real interest of the detective story is largely intellectual. 

Here we see the conflict of one acutely analytical mind with some 
other which is scarcely less acute and analytical. It is a battle of 
wits, an intellectual duel, involving close logic, a certain amount of 
applied psychology, and also a high degree of daring on the part of 
both the criminal and the man who hunts him down. Here is nothing 
_in itself sensational in the popular acceptance of the word. 
Murder is a commonly used’ pivot in the detective story. If 
_ the victim be a venerable old man, or an innocent child, or a beauti- 
ful young girl, our sympathy is at once aroused. The sympathy 
of the reader is enlisted on the side of the victim. We in imagina- 
tion follow the detective through all his hazards in pursuing the 
clues and bringing the criminal to book. The readers’ natural 
pietistic instinct demands poetic justice for the injured. Generally 
“the murderer commits suicide on the arrest, with Potassium Cyanide 
or some other instrument, or escapes to a foreign country, thus 
providing the writer with material for another story. The natural 
end ofethis kind of novel is the arrest, and not the trial and punish- 
ment, though there may exist many a chance of slip between arrest 
and trial, specially in trials by jury. The reader is left to imagine 
the well-merited consequence, the wages of sin. 

The motive behind a grime does not play an importat part in 
the detective literature. The reader is not much concerned with 
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«the reason why a particular*act of crime ig committed, but he is 
concerned with the finding of the criminal. In this matter various 
‘devices are employed by different schools of detective story-wrilers.’ 

‘The did technique was spotting at låst an unlikély person as the 
criminal, | 

-müsst be suspected at least qnee.in the’ course of the.story. Once 
he is suspected, and then apparently. clearedshe is made safe from 

future suspicion.. Probably the most baffling form of the detective 
stoy is still ‘that in which suspicion is distributed equally among 

a number of candidates one of whom-turns out to be guilty. Other 
developments of ‘tbe most unlikely person formula’ makes the 

-guilfy person a juror ig: the trial, a coroner at the inquest, the detective 

himself, the couasel for the prosecution, and, as a supreme effort 


we 


‘But ‘eventually this device fell through. The real criminal 


_ ‘of unlikeliness, The actual narrator of the story. Formerly, often 


‘resort was made to double cross, and the person originally peria 
-turned out-to.be the right person after all. 


himself. 


“And there are wide variations in ‘the selection of the detective 
He may be an amateurelike Father Brown or a private ə 


‘professional like Sherlock Holmes. Some authors favour’ experts 
“in service in the line and utilize stalwarts of Scotland Yard, Gestapo, 
“and OGPU. Amateur detectives may be drawn from all ranks of 
life, like doctors, lawyers, journalists, psychoanalysts, and even simple, 


‘clerks: 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE : ITS NATURE 
„AND FUNCTION 


. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHERY, M.A., a belo Bo D. Pum, 


+ 


1: Introduction : We shåll seek here to carve out for Philosophy 
of science a ‘rightful place in the assembly of intellectual disciplines 
of man by regarding it as an inductive metaphysics. The latter 


concept will be expounded and clearly distinguished from such allied 


concepts as science on the one hand-and deductive and otherdorms 
of metaphysics on the other. It is also fo ‘be distinguished from 
commonsense philosophy which like it is induetive i wm method. Some 
more important criticisms of this conception of ee of science 
will be examined and answered. 


In, view of a general prejudice against philosophy of science on 
the part of many pure philosophers such an enquiry as we propose to 
undertake here is indispensable. The causes of this prejudice are 
many. Firstly, the very complex and abstract nature of present-day 
science, particularly physics, its vanguard, secondly, the confused 
and sometimes erroneous popular expositions of this science which the 
pure philosophers consult as guides, thirdly, some popular yet 
throughly reprehensible hasty attempts. at philosophizing on science, 


a ‘fourthly, the idea that philosophy should offer certitude and the fact 
that philosophy of science being inductive can yield but probable . 


truth. It is clear that while the last may be an essential reason for 
one’s neglect of philosophy of science, the other three are only acci- 
dental. We shall try to meet the objection against inductive philo- 
‘sophy, which has to be hypothetical in character and only probably 
true, by showing that this is the best we can have with our present - 
faculties, absolute truth must be for us an ideal as an intuition of it 


“has not heen as extensive and authentic a fact as it is necessary for 


“it to be a basis of philosophy which must be a systematic and objec- 
tively valid body of knowledge. So that though we acknowledge 
the pogsibility of transcendental or intuitive philosophy in general 
(and to disparage it is no part of our present programme) we, never- 
theless, do not hold it gs seriously and with immediate concern ag 


we do philosophy of science. We believe that philosophy of science 
should be the philosophy for the ptesent and this may lead to some 
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true intuitive philosophy in the fature when the categories and prin- 
ciples arrived at through induction may be certified as self-evidently 
true by intuition. Intuition will thus recognise what is true and 
not ‘simply spin out truth. However that may be,—and we confess 
that We tread on very flimsy grounds while we speak about intuition 
and things transcendental, —philosophy of science, to our mind, is 
not a rival of other forms of philosophy. The penetralia of mystery 
may be approached through qifferenteways and ‘philosophy of science 
is a high way for ordinary minds to follow, not a short-cut for mystics 
or ‘visionaries. It follows: the trial and error method of the plodder 
and remains in uncertainty to the last, but its progress, though slow, © 


is sure while the flights of our mystics and seers have so far missed 


their mark. The problems of philosophy stare us in the face with 
no less sternnes® and taciturnity than. they did the ancient philoso- 
phers. Most of our nontinductive speculations have been ineffectual 
dilusigns. So it may be worth while to be self-aware and to start 
philosophising with a humbler mind, to approach truth from the side 
of experience slowly and painstakingly like the mah of science. Only 


- thus can we be at peace with our prégent destiny. 


2. CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHY or SCIENCE AS INDUCTIVE METAPHYSICS 


Philosophy of science in one of its capacities and functions may 
be identified with inductive metaphysics. But the latter has to be 
clearly defined in order to avoid confusion and misunderstanding. 
Inductive metaphysics is scientific in two ways. Firstly, it follows 
the inductive method of science, and secondly, it raises its generali- 
sations on the results of science. In the-first respect it is different 
from deductive metaphysics, and in the second respect from such 
philosophy as generalises from commonsense, knowledge. It is 
different from science, though an extension of it, in two ways. Firstly, 
its objects (entities or laws) are metaphysical or transcendant in 
the sense that they apply directly to scientific objects only and very 
remotely to brute reality or data of experience ; the scientific objects 
(entities or laws) apply less remotely. (sometimes directly” too) to 
brute reality. Therefore the verification. of philosophical hypotheses 
is more complex and elaborate than those of scientific ones. Wæcondiy, 
asaconsequence of the above relation, objects of inductive metá- 
‘physics “have a wider generality, applicability and abstraction. . The 
difference’ of philosophy of science from science is thus seen to be one 
of degree ‘and not of kind, This continutty ‘of philosophy òf science’ 
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with science, it will be seen further om, is in one respect a virtue in 
the former and provides it with angwers to such charges against it 
as that of vagueness, uselessness and dogmatism. The answer is that 
philosophy of science-is. ain principle as vague, useless and dogmatic 
as in science, in ofker words, it must be admitted on the-same gfounds 
as is science. So that philosophy of science is more or less free from 
the defects ef so-called pure philosophy.wh ich are responsible for the 
latter’s unpopularity tn the present age, E ne i 

To define philosophy of science (as inductive metaphysics) we 
may,-after A. C. Benjamin, state that, ‘‘ If the task of* sciense is” to 
explain scientific data by means of scientific hypothesis then the task 
of philosophy of science is to explain philosophical data by means of 
philosophical hypothesis, but the philosophigal data are pretisely 
scientific hypothesis in their relationship with the scientific data.’’-' 
Thus philosophy .of science may be viewed .as a Science of sciénce, 
its relation to sciénce is the same as that of science to experience. 
As for instance the various dynamical laws of science explain scien- 
tific data. while the law of causality, a philosophical hypothesis, 
explains the scientific laws. Again, the electronic theory explains 
many phenomena while a philosophical theory of discontinuous matter 
with identity of substance explains the'scientific theory. It is-to be 
seen that a philosophical theory may be viewed as a presupposition 
of the scientific theory and only made explicit by philosophical eh- 
quiry. Further, a philosophical theory stands or falls with the 
Scientific theories it seeks to explain. Thus it is that we have in- 
determinism as a rival philosophical theory on the basis of -thè scien- 
tific hypothesis. known as Heisenberg*s principle of indeterminacy ; 
again: -we.bave a rival’ philosophical theory of matter, viz: that of 
continudus substratum, to account for the various wave-theories of 
light, heat and electricity.. It may be further noted that the philo- 
sophical hypotheses are not only tentative depending on their data 
(the scientific theories which are reversible) but- also mostly incom- 
plete and mutualiy incompatible, there being inadequate understanding 
of scientific, theories and there being rival theories to account for 
certain.data (scientific theories). 

Rival philosophical theories spring up chiefly hime of more 
than or scientific theories (e.g., the dual theory. of matter) holding 
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1 Bee his essay ee rere apd Philosophy of Science’ in Phil, of Science, Oct, , 1938, 
p. 428. 16 may be noted that though our concept of philosopby of science as inductive 
metaphysics is similar to Prof. Benjamin's it differs from his in many important respects; ; 
e.g., unlike his, it distinguishes philosophy of science from cup in bees 
cularly from deductive and commonsense philosophies. |. Sat 
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over a field of science but sometimes because of the possibility of 
“making different philosophical “interpretations ef the same scientific 
theories just as there is a possibility (actualised in many cases) of 
constructing conflicting scientific theories to interpret, and explain the ~ 
same scientific data. So that philosophy of science by its very nature 
cannot attain completeness and perfection of a deductive system, ib 
is always in the formative stage, changing and developing like science - 
itself. This is a consequence of its inductive method. 


C R = B ‘ 
3. “DIFFERENCE. BETWEEN AN INDUCTIVE METAPHYSICS-AND A .. 
_ DEDUCTIVE ONE. 


- 


The difference lies obviously in the method followed by each 
system. Inductive metaphysics followed the inductive method of 
science which consists "in observation, hypothesis, deduction and 

e verification also called hypothetics-deductive method. Now inductive 
metaphysics does not like science start with (and end-in) observation 
of experiential data but with (and in) scientific objects. But for 
this difference in their working base they are essentially similar , 
. disciplines. As has been noted before the metaphysical principles 
(of inductive metaphysics) aré but hypotheses, tentative formulations 
of generalitics higher than those of science and hold ground only by 
virtue of their explanatory. value or power of integration of scientific 
generalities which are themselves hypothesis integrating scientific 
data. This is the distinctive trait of empirical method which may be 
stated thus: no proposition can. be held a-priori to be either pre- - 
eminently subject to error and hence to discount or pre-eminently 
freé from the possibility of infirmation and .discount.*. This is the 
ne principle | of permanent control’ (advanced by Felix Kaufmann)? 
by which no proposition can be held irreversible. 


(This does not apply to an analytical proposition which is a 
tautology and does not apply to reality.) A philosophical hypothesis 
is subject to rejection when it conflicts with a proposition of science 
or even with a proposition derived from observation. In practice a 
well-confirmed scientific theory is notehastily given up when if con- 
flicts witH come fact, rather inter fering -factors are looked for. $o 
that in a psychological sense a law: may be necessary but it$ Jogical 


status peanuts contingent. In other words it may be operationally 
bd ` 


we 
- 


A. See Li W, Beck: ‘“'Traits of an empirical method” in Jn. of Phi., XLIV, p. 343, 
2 See his “The structure of Se.” in Jn. of Phila, XKX VIII, pp. 281-93. 
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a-priori but-not logically so in the senge of analytic. And in a critical . 


case fact test a theory and not the reverse,’ so that facts are the 
ultimate ground and court of appeal- for scientific theories and the 
latter are the same for philosophical theories. Such an inductive 
method and a philosophy consequent upon it is for the tough-minded. 

“Respect for facts of experience, openemindedness, an experimental 
trial and error attitude, and thecapacity for working within the frame 
work of an incomplete world-view distinguish them from the more 
impatient, imaginative and often a prioristic thinkers in the tender- 
mirided camp.’’* (Writes a tough-minded positivist.) 


Let us now contrast this inductive metaphysics with a deductive 
one. It is to be noted at the outset that dedfiction is employed in 
both science and philosophy of science as it falls Within the inductive 
raethod where a hypothesis is verified through comparing its deductive 
consequences with the data (of experience in the case of science 
and of scientific objects in case of philosophy of science). ` But this 
deduction is a means to verify the.inductive hypothesis which rests 
on the ground of data. A difductive metaphysics, on the contrary, 
starts from some first principle (or principles) and deduces from: 
‘ita whole system of philosophy for. the validity of which it does 
not refer to the data but to intuitive certainty of its first principle. 
Some maintained (e.g., Descarte and Spinoza) that -the truth of 
the first principles follows from the meanings of their own terms. 
In this case they are analytical propositions and no factual proposition 
can be derived from them; a tautology is self-evident no doubt but 
it is also barren and empty as a first principle of a philosophy. Others 
held (e. g., Locke and Kant), that the first principles are synthetic, 
but then. they cannot be a-priori for what is there to guarantee their 
necessity? There is no necessity in nature, an event cannot imply. 
another event, an experience another experience. Necessity with 
regard to facts.is phychological, not logical. Logica! necessity subsists 
only besween propositional meanings, and so, in a pure deductive 
reasoning which but explicates what we. have implicitly put in. So 
that deduction from experience is not possible and the principles of 
uniforgity of nature or of ‘Causality introduced to make it possible 
are themselves synthetic. propositions that require justification. So 
that Hume cannot be answered and we have to give up our faith in 

1 See L. W, Beck : op. citẹ p 844. K o 7 

2 Herbert Feigl : “Togical Empiricism” in Twentieth century -Plil. (New York, 


1943), p. 385. 
- é 
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_ thé synthetic- and a priori ag "a contradiction in terms,’ Thus the 
” frat principles of a deductive philosophy, if they are synthetic, cannot 
be necessary and so the philosophy totters on a weak base. The 
first principles of some deductive systems appear” self- evident and 
a-priori only to commonsense and not to any genuine intuition or su pra- 
intellectual sense. And commonsencé ig but an inherited point- of © 
view composed of some implicity held ontology on science which has 
meanwhile changed. Common sense changes in the wake of science 
ande inetaphysigs only lagging behind them by a stretch of time 
required for new ideas to sink in the common mind of man and new 
words and phrases to pass into current literature. By the time 
couinsonsense has adopted a.philosopbical view as a priori truth a new 
science and a new metaphysics may have been in the field. We shall 
examine this mdétter mere closely later on, for the moment what we 

e want to bring out is the fact that synthetic propositions which appear 
to be necessarily true only appear to be so, they are but commonsense 
views of things and as such are least dependable. There may possibly 
be some supra:rational intuitive faculty (spoken of in yoga) which , 
reveals a priori truths, but so far we have not come across in the 
history of thought any authentic and sufficiently extensive manifesta- 
tion of such a faculty to justify our -basing philosophy on it. Only 
logic is a priori but then logic is fautologous and does not speak about 
the world. Modern logicians have amply demonstrated it,’ 

The fate of a deductive metaphisics is thus sealed. If it starts 
synthetic principle it has not a prior! certainty which it claims and 
if it starts from an analytic principle it has a priori certainty. 
of its premise but cannot derive any factual proposition from 
it. The certainty of deductivism is the certainty that a conclusion ` 
follows from its premise, not that the conclusion is true; for the 
conclusion to be true the premise has to be so. Deductive metaphysics 
takes for granied this premise not as an operational a priori like 
inductive metaphysics but as a logical and ontological a priori. 

Thus deductive metaphysics is dogmatic while inductite meta- 
physics ‘is self-corrective: and open fo permanent control by facts. 


l Russel says, ‘Our knowledge of pure geometry is a priori bub is wholly logical, 

Our knowledge of physical geometry is synthetic but is not a-priori’’. MysticisnPand logic 
(1919), p. 119. Also Einstein ; “Tn so far as mathematica is about reality it is not certain, 
and in so far as it certain it is not about reality’ (Quoted by F. Kaufmann in his Mathodo. 
logy of social sciences (1949), p. 87, from Hinstein’s Geometrie and Erfabluing (1921). The 
so-called a priori synthetic judgments of Newtonian mechanics and Euclidean geometry hive 
been proved non-necessary, The so-called synthetic a priori proposition may be shown to 
be either analytical or a posterori. Seo B. Blandshard : na ature of Thought, Vol. IL, p. 407. 


. 2 See e.g., Ernest Nagel, ‘Logic without ontology” *and Moritz Schlick: “Is there 
a factual a priori In Readings in Philosophical Analysis by H. Feig] and W. Sellars (1948). 
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Whitehead advocates this undogmatic. sort of philosophy. ‘‘Meta- 
physical categories dre Hot dogmatic statementa of the obvious, they 
are tentative formulations of the ultimate generalities’. Again, 
“The verification of*a rational seheme is to be sought in general 
success and not im its peculiar certainty of first principles. ”  White- 
head however speaks of divination òf the generic. ‘notions ahd cate- 
gories, but that is now they are initially and psychologically arrived 
at. All hypothesis of science are seized by some kind of insight or 
intuition, a leap of imagination. But the important megthodologicad 
point is this that a hypothesis so reached must b3 tested against data ` 
to be convinced of its adequacy. The adequacy of a principle to explain 
its data determines its truth. And as in_ the inductive method ao 
amount of converging evidence can transform a factual statement into 
an analytic one and so free it from the principle gf permenent control, 
absolute truth is nevar attainable. A spitited advocate of this position 
writes, “Metaphysics is not a search for truth’’.2 We consider it a 
rather extreme statement. Metaphysics is a search after trath, “but 
it has not found so far any short-cut to fruth.or direct apprehension 
ot it (spoken of by mystics and yogis but never sufficiently investigated 
by science and philosophy). As a. result of this, metaphysics bas to 
follow the inductive method which, though it may be called a high 
road to truth, is one that leading us asymtotically ever near truth will- 
never bring us to the ultimate goal. For the postulate inan induttive 
argument is an antecedent to a hypothetical judgment and as such 
cannot -be categorically assarted to be true even if the consequents 
be found true. (Otherwise the fallacy of the consequent, non-sequitur, 
will be committed). Moreover, there is no law or nécessity to 
guarantee that the facts testifying a hypothesis will ever so testify, 
that is, the law of uniformity or causality is itself a hypothesis and — 
not an absolute truth. Inductive metaphysics is thus. committed 
by its very method to a paradoxical fate that while séeking truth 
it will never finally reach it. In other words, while if may arrive 
at ultimate» generalities about the universe (of mind and matter) and 
may accumulate confirmation for them in ever greater numbers, 
it will never know them as necessary truths. Only some sort of 
direct apprghension of principles can show them as necessary but 
inductive. metaphysics cannot avail of this extraordinary way because 
of the latter’s remote and dubious character. So far only a few 
individual have claimed this direct apprehension of truth, but their 
S ; 3 $ : | - h p | 
. J BN, Lee : ‘Metaphysics as a hypothesis,” Jn. of phil XLIV, No. 18, p. 846. 
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certainty ig shbjective and as‘such cannot be.a basis “for philosophy 
which must be an objective body of knowledge. Theré is however, 
another kind of certainty or self-evidence made use of by some systems 
of philosophy; this is based on cothmonsense which, we have noted, 
is but a false and mis leading source of “evidence being but some an- 
.tedated science or ontology,in disguise.” . 


So. inductive metaphysies has chosen to’ be a plodder and to 
remain in sphere of the uncertain and the provisional. 


å. Dijak of inductive metaphysics from: other forms of 
non: induotwe metaphysics, 


* While deductive metaphysics discussed- above seeks to derive 
rationally a system of factual results from £4 “few so-called a-priori 
principles, there are other forms of metaphysics which follow similar 
rather dark and dubious methods. We may briefly mention them. 
' ‘The dialectical metaphisics of the Hegelian type confuses what is 
obviously . psychological thought. procéss and merely a historical 
movement with the logical forms qf inference. Intuitive metaphysicg 
claims to have direct experience of truth. We admit its possibility 
but so far we have not come across any- reliable and coherent 
philosophy springing “from ihtuition and we'are not prepared to take 
the visions and sentiments of different mystics (which have_ much in 
common but much ‘also different and even contradictory) for truth. 
Transcendental metaphysics seeking to reveal the basic forms of 
thought and reality have offered us the vaguest generalities and 
verbalism, We do not dogmatically maintain that because these 
types of non-inductive ‘plillosophies have not produced any good result 
therefore they are to be condemned. We admit that with better 
insight aud clarity and with the attainment of some higher intuitive’ 
faculty these types of philosophies may produce some intelligible 
and coherent” result. But what we suggest is that the non-inductive 
method in philosophy has been given quite a long trial without any 
significant yield from it while the inductive one seem% to be full 
of promise. The latter-does not take, recourse to any extraordinary 
faculty: of man beyond percepiion and reasoning and thus takes a 
straightforward course to knowledge and reality. It seekseto arrive 
tentatively at principles’ and categories which the other variety of 
philosophy also séeks to uncover. Thug inductive metaphysics ` may | 
be complimentary and even preparatory to this other variety. THe 
hypotheses arrived at and confirmed iw inductive metaphysics may 
“somehow be intuited by a non-inductive’ one and 80.be claimed as 
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self-evident truths, So that the -two kinds of philosophy may not 
be held as rivals. Our only special point in favour of indictive 
metaphysics is that this type being scientific is so far more tangible, 
straightforward and progressive and as such should engage the atten- 
tion of scientists dnd philosophtrs more immediately and intensively. 


5. a METAPHYSICS AND COMMONSENSE PHILOSOPHY., 


The two are different in this that while the Gas bas for its data 
scientific generalisations, the latter has commonsense" ones. So that 
the latter is naive and erroneous when compared to the former. ° 

As has been stated before, commonsense is super stitiously credi- 
ted with some special power of apprehending truths while the fact 
is that it is nothing but a product of one’s:sciegtific and philosoplfical 
beliefs . which one hág: inherited implicitly and slowly through one’s 
social intercourse including language and literature? And by, the 
time a certain science or philosophy has passed into commonsense 
it may have been replaced by a new one. As such commonsense is. 
rightly termed old science, and to interpret in terms of commonsense 
eis to interpret in older concepfs.', That commonsense ‘changes 
can be seen in the history of thought. Bacon rejected the Coperni- 
can theory on the ground of commonsense and now-a-days it is the 
commonsenss theory. Many thinkers, besides laymen, reject non- 
Euclidean geometry and wave-mechanics on the ground of com- 
monsense. It is against commonsense fo hold new science that 
‘there are waves in space which are physical yet beyond the reach 
of our’senses, that there are music and pictures in the air everywhere 
which we can hear and see by employing some machine.” Despite 
the fact that so much of the theoretical and ‘practical findings of 
gcience are deeply opposed to commonsense, it puts up only the 
feeblest of fights and after the briefest intervels changes in order - to 
conform to them’’, (says James K. Fiebleman).* ‘Even a slight 
glance at the history of scientific thought shows that the conient of 
yesterday’s metaphysics is to-day’s commonsense and to-morrow’s 
non-sense’, (says Phillip Frank).* The chief way in which an 
old metaphysics sinks into the general consciousness of man and 
passes for commonsense is through words and phrases which , become 
current ™m a language and literature. Whitehead has pointed out 
that, ‘‘An old established metaphysical system gains a false aid 


1 See Phillip Frank ‘Place of Logis & Metaphysics in Modern Science, Phil of Science, 
Oct. 1948, p. 285. 

f Seo his “A Defense of outology. Jn. of Phil. XLVI, No 2, p. 46; 

3 See his Foundations of Phystes (1947) p. 10. 
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of adequate . précision fiom the fact that its words and phrases 


have passed into current literature’’? Exvampjes of such meta- 

physica] -notions are .the mechanistic concept of causality, absolute | 
space and time, Gravity, mass- “point, “Newtonian mechanics, vital 

forcé. Sometimes what is done is that certain ‘scientific words and 

pharases are stretched towards a generality, foreign ‘to. their ordinary 

use and they become mataphysical notions and late? commonsense 

truths. Such are, e.g., magnetism, force, fourth dimension, conser- 

vation of energy, evolution, relativity, uncertainty principle. In 

such misappropriation of scientific a commonsense definitely 

causes error and confusion. 3 


e Thus commonsense is at ‘its best an obsolete se lence and philo- 
sophy while at its wotst*it is error and confusion., In any case it is 
less trustworthy than plain reason which looks to up-to-date science 
for its ‘data and does not seek any initial clarity and” ‘gelf-evidential 
character in them. The latter qualities are .but products of long- 
‘standing familiarity with a set of ideas and are not indicative of any 
a-priori truth in them. Thus a philosophy raised on commensense 
notions and principles differs from amd is less reliable than a phitlo-e 
‘sophy of science. 


6. DISTINCTION FROM PRAGMATISM. 


Some thinkers, while appreciating philosophy of -science as a 
tentative scheme of reality to be judged by its success in ordering 
our experience, give 4 pragmatic turn to it by including within ex- 
perience our subjective needs and preferences. For instance C. I. 
Lewis? holds that our understanding cannot be separated from our 
practical response to experience, categorical scheme is verified when 
we can order our experience both by action and understanding. So 
hypotheses must be judged by the general success in our practical 
affairs and in our intellectual enterprise. But as pointed out by 
C. W. Berenda* this definition places ontology on a neuriatic and 
aesthetic basis. _ 

If success of ideas in our practical affairs is interpreted as that 
depending on theif satisfactoriness for reasons not of their corres- 
pondence with facts but of their peculiar appeal to our mind, then we 
have a subjectivist criterion of truth and knowledge is reduced to 

A 


1 Ses Process and Reality, p. 20. 
2 Beeù®his Mind and the World Order (1929), p. -x. 
$ See ‘Comments on Metaphysics as Hypothesis,” Jn. of Phil, XLV No. 4, p. 105. 
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opinion. Success of a theory or “idea in philosophy of science is to 
be judged by its.corr&spondence with facts (in the sense of its capacity 
to integrate and explain them) and only thus’ can. it truly help 
practice. Otherwise a theory may satisfy us for a time but may not 
work and sofajl us. For better efficiency in practical affairs we have 
to separate understanfing, or theoretic activity from our practice. 
So that for ‘practical reasons it is advisable to free peaurlNs meta- ` 
physics from any pragmatic afiectation. > 


7. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY oF SCIENCE: THEIR" DIFFERENCE. 

We have maintained that philosophy of science as inductive 
metaphysics i is an extension of selence with, sqme important pofnts of 
difference from the latter. While scientific hypoghesis are nearer the 
data of experience, the philosophical data* are af least two stages 
removed from them having for their data scientific objects instead of 
sonse-objects. Therefore, the philosophical objects are more trans- 
cendent, abstract and general than the scientific ones. The differ- 
ence between the two disciplings, as has been pointed ous, is one 
of degree and not of kind. ‘This difference has been very ably brought 
_ out by W. T. Harris who writes: ‘‘ The particular sciences and the 
departments of knowledge collect and classify and explain phenomena. 
Philosophy collects, classifies and explains their explanations. ` Its 
province is much more narrow and special than theirs. If to explain 
meant to find ihe many, the different the particular examples or 
_ specimens, philosophy would have to téke all knowledge for its pro- 
vince if it aspired to explain the explanation offered in the sciences. 
But that is not its meaning,—to explain means to- find the common, 
the generic principle in the particular. -This is just the opposite of 
that other process which could take knowledge in its infinite details, 
for its province. . 


To explain all knowledge is not io know all things.’? We 
shall try to show this difference between philosophy of science and 
science by means of an examination of the process of verification 
in each discipline. The method of verification is. in principle the 
same in the two, this consisting in comparing the deduttive conse- 
quencts of a hypothesis with some data. But metaphysical hypo- 
theses have for their data not observed facts but scientific theories 
about them. So these hypotheses are more abstract’ and require 


A Quoted by A. A. Bere in his essay on W. T. Harris in Jn. of Phil., Vol: ALY 
p. : m : a ; 
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verification ‘but more and more elaborate operational routes ‘‘ Disputes 
about such objects (philosophical) seems endless simply because of 
the impossibility of using the denotative method for direct verifica- 
tion and because of the indirect verificatory routes which must be 
employed as substitutes.” * Friend and Fiebleman* expressed the 
same view-point in a slightly different but perhaps clearer form. They 
picture our knowledge as made of a hierarchy of gerleralisations 
rising from brute facts and reaching upto highest’ metaphyeical ` abs- 
tractjons. Empirical verification can be performed at any level of 
abstraction and it consists in going backward one step to the imme- 
diately preceding level and in showing that the latter i is a special 
case of the former. In philosophical verification the scientific genera- 
lisations are shown to*bé special cases of philosophical ones while 
in scientific veritifation the brute facts are shown to be special cases 
of scientific” generalisations. Now scientific hypotheses, because they 
stand nearer the. base of knowledge, the brute given, are verified 
more directly and simply than the philosophical ones which have to 
be verified by their ability to subsume the accepted scientific theories, - 
Thus, for instance, matter is an order of abstraction for which modern 
physics finds no adecuate operational rules for verifying it, and so, 
has banned if from the vocabulary of physics. Mataphysics will see 
whether this concept does serve to embrace and explain lower order 
abstractions like mass, energy, wave-pulse etc., and will frame opera- 
tional rules for verifying this hypothetical Ceni: | 
“Another fact which makes verification in metaphysics a more 
complicated process is what H. N. Lee * has pointed out, that Meta- 
physics is both more interpretative and more critical than science. 
Iċ subjects its categories to a more > thorough are and logical 


analysis than does science. 

We have thus seen the broad difference between philosophy of 
science (as inductive metaphysics) and science, it is that the former, 
in order to verify its hypothetical principles, does not seek the parti- 
cular examples from experience itself, and, so does not do theejob of 
the sciences; its job is ‘more narrow and special though more com- 
plicated aseit has to deal with scientific abstractions as its data which 
are often quite a few stages removed from actuality (as e.g., theories 


of relativity and quantum). 


_2 AG. _Bgnjamin, op. cit., p- 4 
2 -Bee what science really ee "agar, a VI. e 


3 Bee op. cit., p. 347, 
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8, CrrricisMs OF Inpucnivs METAPHYSICS AND THEIR ANSWERS. 


We state sa discuss some more important criticisms of inductive 
metaphysics and try to meet them. 

(i) Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya holds that a philosophy formed by 
piecing together and generalising the resuits of science cannot be 
called metaphysics as it is but an imaginative description of the world 
and is not only not knowledge but not even a hypothesis that is 
intended to be turned into knowledge. It cannot claim the a-priori 
certitude of a theory of logic or of metaphysics. 7 - 

‘< A world-view of this kind cannot even be claimed to be believed. 
It can only be an aesthetic view having at best a suggestive value 
for science and.an illustrative value for philosophy ’’ * Science ‘studies 
facts while metaphysics studies the self- subsisterti object intelligible 
only with reference to self-consciousness. The two are quite different 
and the concept of the metaphysical object cannot be reached “through 


a generalisation of the objective facts of science. ‘‘ The postulates - 


of science neither lead to nor are deducible from any metaphysical 
concept of the object.” Soethat ‘‘ whether the real world is four 
dimensional or is intrinsically indeterminate in its behaviour can 
never be determined from the basic conceptual devices that happen 
to organise the facts of science at the present day.’’* Our answer 
to Prof. Bhattacharyya’s criticism is that we have expressedly set 
aside any Claim of certitude for the result of our inductive metaphysics. 
As these results are arrived from the side of facts which have no 
necessity behind them they are not self-evident or a-priori truths. 
Study of facts is essentially different from study of some self-sub- 
sisting object known self-evidently with reference to self-conscious- 
ness, So that we have no objection to philosophy of science being 


called an imaginative description of the world while the term philo- 


sophy or metaphysics being reserved from some such pure medidative 
discipline as studies the self-subsistent object. We are quite cons- 
cious of the limitations of our inductive metaphysics which Prof. 
Bhattacharyya has so ably brought out through his deep insight inio 
the very foundations of science and philosophy. But what we wish 
to submit for the consideration of pure philosophers is this » 

Firstly, so far the intuitive, dialectical and transcendental methods 
in philosophy have not pees any tangible Bue oneren eae 


‘See his Tr “Concept of Philoebphy" in contemporary Indian Philosophy (alien 
and Unwin Pate et . 15. S .. 


, P. 78.. 
3 Ibid, p. 77. 
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which fact casts a doubt on non-inductive methods in philosophy and 
On self-subsistent object and absolute certitude. ‘Secondly, inductive 
‘metaphysics can do a lot: towards construction and clarification of 
darge generalities of the factual world. While this world may not be’ 
the ‘real’ one, the two cannot be totally unrelated as both have 
being. The real, even if it be different front the apparent, must 
explain the latter and, so, cannot be unrelated to it. §o that the 
study of the factual world cannot be irrelevant to the study of the 
ultimately real. Thirdly, inductive metaphysics being at least 
ilustrativ® for philosophy (as Prof. Bhattacharyya holds) may help 
pure philosophy to „seize the true princlples of reality which the pos- — 
tulates of inductive metaphysics may illustrate. Illustrations may — 
historically and psychélogically . precede the principles illustrated 
though logically the felation is reverse. So that inductive metaphy- 
sics may be preparatory to non-inductive one instead of being a rival. 
7 Thus even if we accept the possibility of an non-inductive philosophy 
‘of the kind Prof. Bhattacharyya conceived of, we can indicate a useful 
place’ for inductive metaphysics. - Ea i 
- (i) Russel, whilé alvocating sci€ntific method in- philosophy, 
criticises philosophy raised on the results of science.’ - His reasons are 
two: Firstly, scientific gene ralisations are made on the basis of 
experienced objects only and so cannot apply to the whole of the 
universe, and, secondly, the more general is a result of science 
the less certain it is. Ea : 
~ We aceept the limitations of- science. Yet -we choose science 
-rather than commonsense or any other alleged “super-science as our 
basis for philosophy simply because we have to make the best approach 
to the world of facts through science and so far as science ia limited 
our philosophy has to be so limited." Of course we are again speaking — 
~ of intellectual and more accessible philosophy. We are not quite 
insensible to intuitive philosophy which is not necessarily a rival of 
scientific philosophy but either alternative or complementary to it.. 
(iii) We ‘next consider the charge brought against inguctive É 
metaphysics by the logical positivists that it is vague and speculative 
having no explanatory value. As H. Feig4 puts it, “‘ Inductive meta- 


i : See his essay: ‘‘On. the scientific method in philosophy” in Mysticism an Logic 
(1919). = eg fe a 
-. 4 Cp -A probable knowledge isthe only kind of knowledge we can find or exhibit 
. and the methods and techniques of the sciences are efficacious and dependable precisely 

because they make available knowledge of that character......The long history of science and 

philosophy is in‘ large measure the history of the progressive imancipation of men's minds 

from the theory of solf-evident truths and from the postulate of complete certainty as the 
m of a Ernest Nogel: Principles œf the Theory of Probability 
l 19 9 $ pp >T. S ; , 
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physics is méřely a risky, sanguine,e disreputable extreme of philo- 
sophy. "1 Our replyeto this charge ‘is based on the principle of 
continuity of -inductive metaphysics with science. Thus as to the 
charge of vagueness and speculativeness we may point out that scien- 
tifis hypotheses too are vague and speculative and verification of 
them is not always a simple matter. There is some hypothetical 


element -even in the most immediate experience while hypotheses of 


electron and waves afe far removed from experience and speculative 
in character. Philosophical hypotheses are only a bit further removed 
from experience than the scientific ones and their verificatian i$ a 
little more complex. So if scientific hypotheses ‘are accepted as 
bonafide knowledge there is no reason to draw a line at any parti- 
cular point and reject philosophical hypotheses as fanciful speculafions. 
And as to the charge of fruitlessness of philosophical hypotheses as 
explanatory principles our reply is similar, that is, if the scientific 
hypotheses which too are often far removed from experience (¢.9., 
quantum hypothesis, wave-mechanics) be fruitful as explanatory prin- 
ciples (and in their practical applications) why should not the. philo- 
sophical hypotheses be similarlg fruitful? Any theory to be wide in 
its explaining capacity (as well as in its practical: applications) must 


necessarily be sufficiently abstract and it should be filtered through 
many lower levels of abstraction before finally applying it to. experi- i 


ence: (or practice).” So that greater abstraction, and therefore, move 
vagueness and speculativeness; do not make philosophy ‘of science 
unscientific or imaginative recreation, rather it makes it a more 
inclusive system of knowledge than science. Of course the element 
of uncértainty is compatitively greater in it than In science, but it 
is only a difference in degree and notin kind. So if science is 
accepted as a body of valid and useful knowledge (as the logical 
positivists do) then philosophy of science should also be so accepted. 
(iv) It may appear that our theory of philosophy of science as 
inductive metaphysics is dogmatic. But we clarify our position re- 
garding this by stating that we entertain our theory asa hypothesis. 
As it is a hypothesis regarding the relation between philosophy and 
science it is a meta-philosophical hypothesis and may be reversed if 
it does not prove a success in our intellectual enterprise.e But it 
e "i 


k See his essay ‘'Logical Empiricism’’ in Twentieth Century Philosophy (1948), 
p. 38 

a. ZA deductively fertile theory dntailing many lesser generalisations must be abstract 
and transcendent in character. Such are @g.. theories of wave, quantum and relativity. 
And higher the level of abstraction the deeper it penetrates reality. See Montz sonal 
Philosophy of Nature (1948), p. 5. © -: 
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must be first accepted provisienally, i.e., as an operational a-priori, 
and given a long and patient trial, it cannot be rejected on any a- 
priori ground. The relation between a metaphilosophical hypothesis 
and a philosophica] one is the same as that between a philosophical 
and a scientific one which is the same as that between a scientific 
hypothesis and data of experience. ° ' 


So that just -as philosbphical types were justified (against 
the charge of vagueness etc.), on the ground of "continuity of philo- 
sophy with science similarly metaphilosophical hypotheses can be 
justified. That is to say, we are justified in making “metaphiloso- 
phical hypothesis,and our particular meta-philosophical hypothesis 
(that philosophy is related to science just as science to facts) may be 
entertained as a tent&tive formulation of a view to be judged for its 
truth by its suctess in ordering our experience. In this case if 
philosophy of science succeeds as a body of systematic knowledge then 
our particulaed metaphilosophical hypothesis may be said to be true. 
Yet, as has been noted before, this truth, like all truths in an induc- - 
tive science or philosophy, cannot be absolute or a realised fact. So 
that we cannot claim absolute tru®h for our theory of philosophy of 
sciénce set forth here. And as so far constructive work in philosophy 
of science has not beenextensive enough to pass any judgment on it 
we can but’ modestly advance our theory as a tentative hypothesis 
for the consideration of scientist-philosophers and for their giving 
it a serious trial. In short ours is an appeal to scientific philosophers 
for constructing more philosophies of science the success of which’ 
will (if they succeed) validate our theory. So our position, far from 
being dogmatic, is as open minded as it i is comets with any pres- 
entation of a philosophical thesis. i 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


° BråENDRA Narg DE 


[ Mr. Brajendra Nath De, whose memoirs will now be published 
serially in the pages of this Journai, was one of the old generatios of 
Indian civilians who have left their mark in various spheres of life. 
To- the world of Indian scholarship, he is best known as the editor and 
translator of Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tabagat- i-Akbari, published ine the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the 
work of editing and translating this history of eAkbar’ s time, Mr. De 
gave evidence of his mastery over the Persian language, his deep. know- 
ledge of mediaeval Indian History and his ability to render into elegant 
English the alien genius of an oriental tongue. The copious notes 
- of the English translation throw much light on vee aspects of 
Indo-Muslim history. 

_ Primarily a quiet scholar and a sound adininistrator, Mr. De also 
had the advantage of living an interesting life. What is even rarer, 
` -he had the faculty of noting this fact and recording it ina form likely 

to interest the man of culture. Born in 1852, Mr. De spent‘his early 
life in Calcutta and Lucknow. Of the life in these cities in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, his memoirs contain a very colourful — 
account, This account’is specially- valuable as it portrays a vanished 
epoch in the life of the Bengali middle class. . 

In 1872, Mr. De went to England to appear in the I.C.S. examina- 
tion. He later went into residence at Oxford as a Boden scholar- 
and completed his stay abroad with a tour of Great Britain and the 
continent. His memoirs reveal an unfamiliar world of Indian students 
in England in the seventies of the last century, and describe in 
interestitg detail the state of Inddlogical studies at Oxford in those 
early days, Celebrated names, such as those of. Max Müller and 

‘Monier Williams, appear in this connection. 

‘The eighth Indian and the fifth Bengali to enter the | C.S., he 
was in service for some thirty-five years (1875-1910). -An Adrainisire: 
tor of exceptional ability, hẹ was not properly rewarded for his valuable 
work, 48 even the Allahabad ‘Rioneer’~a journal, notably unsym- 
pathetic to Indian sentiment, Pp ObeeEved on the occasio of his re- - 
tirement. ; 
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It was during his sina that Mr. De wndertook to edit and 
translate the Tabagat. But this was not his only achievement in 
the field of scholarship. . While still in service Mr.. De translated. in 
verse ‘parts of. Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi for ‘The Indian Nation’, but 
could not complete the translation due to pressure of work. His © 
publications further included a metrical” translation (Emglish) of the 
‘Manichudabadana’ and an English-Rengali dictionary. He began 
to write his memoirs when he was over seventy and completed it in 
his*sevanty-seventh year. He passed away on 28th September, 1932, 
at the age of eighty. ; 

The Asiatic Society, with which Mr. De was long associated,— 
for Sometime as Vice-Rresident,—observed his- birth centenary on 
December 23, 1958. . as 

The memoirs of Mr? De have kindly been placed in our hands 
by his sons. On the basis of these unpublished memoirs, two biogra- 
phical sketches of Mr. De were previously published—one by Maulavi 
Hedayet Hussain in the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of | 
Bengal, and the other by Dr. Bainipysad in the introduction to the 
third volume of the English translation of the Tabagat]. 


SECTION I 
cs Faimily History 


`- Tt is,over seventy-seven years ago now, that I was ushered into 
the’ world, this vale of joys and sorrows, of tears and laughter, in my 
maternal grandfather’s house in Simla, near Cornwallis Square, ‘In 
_ the city of Calcutta. Both ‘my parents belonged to middle class 
Kayastha families, resident in Calcutta. 

My paternal ancestors have been resident for a long time in 
Bhowanipur, or more correctly Bhabanipur, then in the suburbs, and 
now included in the town of Calcutta. They had always led a some- 
what colourless and humdrum life. j 
My maternal ancestors, who had a somewhat more romantic 
history, had an‘ancestral home at Anarpar in the Barasat Sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas district, which lies all round the town of Calcutta, 
‘and also the town louse where I’ was born. At Anarpur they were 
known as the garhkata Basus or Boses, (i.¢., the Basus—frequently 
corrupted to Boses—their caste name—whb had cut or ‘excavated a 
moat round their demesnes): there was a garh or moat round their 
‘houses and the surrounding orchards and tahks. I do not know when 
the garh was excavated ; and whether it was excavated as a defence 
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e 
against: the Bargis oy bands of Maharatta freebooters who used to e 
invade and devastate Bengal in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. When I saw it, during two or three visits which I 
paid to the placé in my boyhobd and early manhood, it had* been 
filled up in mëny parte, pus could be easily traced round the 
whole place. , 


Among my mafernal ancestors, there was a certain Raja Manik 
Ram Bose who is said to have-gained the title of Raja, and a con- 
siderable accession of wealth under the Musalman rulers of Lueknow, 


_ but about whom very little appears to have been known to bis 


descendants. He is said to have had a Muhammadan wife in 
Lucknow, besides his legitimate Hindu wife mm Bengal. The “only 
vestiges of his wealth and greatness which I efer saw were four 
legs of a bedstead covered with silver plate, and some dust which 
was preserved with great reverence in a small silver casket-or box. 
This was known as the dust of the feet of a lakh or hundred 
thousand of Brahmans. The Raja, it would appear, gave a grand 
entertainment, probably after hisereturn to Bengal and to orthodoxy, 
having abjured his Muhammadan consort, in which a lakh of 
Brahmans were present, and were sumptuously feasted; and the 
dust of their feet was collected after they had gone away, from: the 
farashes or sheets on which they had squatted and was ees 
with great veneration. m 


I believe ihare: is a portr ait of him in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall in Calcutta. We discovered it there, in one of our visits, but 
on a subsequent visit, we were unable to find it. 1t must be there, 
however, for there is no reason why it should have been excluded 
from those classical precincts, after having once found its way there. ) 


My paternal grandfather took the members of his family, and 
a number of old people, male and female, among his relations and 
neighbours on a tour -of. pilgrimage to the sacred cities of Northern 
India, Bénares, Mathura, Brindaban, etc., and in order to defray 
the incidental expenses sold some properties, which he possessed on 
the main roads of Bhawanipur, and kept only one homeestead in 
a blindelane as the residence of himself and his descendants. ‘This 
was kept in preference to the other houses, I have been informed; for 
the sake of the abru, which may be translated as peace, tranquillity 
and seclusion, which it afforded. . 


The family at Bhawanipur consisted, at the time of “my earliest 


“recollection, of my pane my parents, and my two. aunts 
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e 
t.e., a widowed childless sister of my father, and the widow of his 
elder brother, who had three young daughters, -who were however 
all older than myself. 

My grand-mother was an old dady who usd to say that she 
was the danghter of a wealthy man, and she Had come to her 
husband’s family with Lakshmi (the “goddess of .weglth) tied-in a 
knot in a corner of her anchal (i.e., the loose eud of the sari which . 
is draped round the upper part of a woman’s body and head, the 
other end being tied round her waist). This very figurative state- 
ment, being parapbrased, merely meant that her father had obtained 
some kind of an appointment—nothing at all grand as far as 1 
coufd learn—for his,sqn-in-iaw. I never knew who her father was, 
and I never cameacross any brother or cousin or any other relations 
of her own; but shee used to say that as a little girl, she had learnt 
English, and that she had worn shoes or slippers in her childbood, 
which, of coursé, was very much in advance of her time. The only 
English which she possessed was, however, a quaint jingle, which 
she often repeated to my wondering, and later, amused ears, and 
which may be transliterated as Gad ishshar, Lad ishshar, gam aisho, © 
go ja, home ghar, dhum Kuthuri, which may be explained as Gad 
(for God) mean Isvara, Lad (for Lord) means Isvara, gam (for come) 
means aisho, go meansyao, home means ghar, and dhum, (for room) 
means a kuthuri.. . 

I was a special favourite with her, being then her only male 
grandchild, and she used to sing many Vaishnav songs for her own 
‘and my delectation.” I can remember her singing “Brindaban men 
kusum kanan men bhrémara Harigum gawej, which can be trans- 
lated"as ‘the black. bee sings or hums the praises of Hari (or Krishna) 
in e flower-decked gardens of Brindaban’. (Brindaban is near 
Muttra or Mathura where Krishna is said to have passed his child- 
hood and adolescence, in the house of Nanda the cowherd King, 
having been placed there by his father Vasudeva, to escape the fury 
of his maternal uncle Kansa, who had been -warned that he would 
be slain -by bim). Another song which she used to sing was “‘ Dhuli 
naya, dhuli. naya, Radhar payer renu, ei dhuli mekhechhila Nandar 
beta Kanu” which means ‘it is not (ordinary) ‘dust, it is he dust 
(consecrated by the touch) of Radha’s (Radha being the beloved of 
Krishna) feet; it was this dust with whigh Kanu (or Krishna) the 
son of Nanda had besmeared bis body.’ She had learnt these 
songs, when she went to Brindaban, with her husband. She used 
to say, that little boys, the ‘‘ street-Arabs’’ of Brindaban, used 
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to pelt each other and passers-by *with handfuls of dust and.dance 
about, singing the latter lines. 


She also used to tell me stories of thieves and robbers of whom 


they went constantly in fear, when sbe and her companions went by 
boat to the different places of pilgrimage. I do not know, however, 
whether they were ever actually attacked or not. One story which 
she told me showed that the thieves wese not entirely destitute of 
humour orakind of generosity. Acaording to this story, when the 
pilgrims would get down fromthe boats to bie chars .or sand-banks, 
to cook and eat their meals, one or more ferocious’ bandite would 
suddenly appear and pointing to the brass pots in which the pilgrims 
were cooking their food, say ‘‘ hatlohi tohar ki mohar’*? (‘is that 


cooking pot yours or mine?’’) Ifthe pilgriur mad the hardihood to .- 


say that it was his, he would get a smart rap onthe head with the 
bandit’s lathi or bludgeon, the pot would be overturned, the food 
spilt on the sand, and the bandit would depart carrying the pot 
away; but if he meekly and humbly said that it belonged to his 
highness the bandit, then the latter would tell him to swallow his 
- food, which might only be half-copked, and then would go away with 
the pot. 

One of my grand-mother’s prophecies in respect of me head in a 
way come true. She used to say, when she dandled me on her knees 
“Dadabhai kampe jabe, panchso take maine pabe ” i.e., my brother 
(a grandson is frequently called a brother in Bengal, by his grand- 
parents) will go to camp (i.e., on tour) and will get a salary of 
Rs. 500 a month, which was the dizziest height, to which her ambi- 
tion for me could soar. 

My grand-mother had a box made of some kind of rough black 
wood -with compartments for pens and an inkstand which she used to 
call an iskatar, No one apparently knew why it was so called; and 
it was many years before it occurred to me that iskatar was’a corrup: 
tion for escritoire. How my grand-mother got hold of this name is 
still a mystery to me. 

My parents, I will have to refer to from time to time, and I will 
not therefore describe them -here. The widowed aunts had some 
rather disagreeable traits in their character. They were sofnewhat, 
I might almost say, very jealous of my mother, who had her husband 
and two male children and one little girl living ; but I learnt to pity 
them, and to understand their feelings, even in my childhood, I 
think ; and certainly later on as I grew up. I could see that their 
lives stretched out beforé them in an endless vista of barren useless» 
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ness, with nothing to console er comfort them, or to occupy their 
minds, except some very formal religious rites which they went 
through mechanically, and the significance of which; “such as it was, 
they probably did not understand. ` 

Ħindu widows are sometimes described as the „guardian angels 
of the families, to which they belong, never paying any attention to ~ 
their own comfort, and being always anxious to make every. one 
around them happy and comfortable... I do not ‘wish, ‘for one single 
moment, to deny that some of then are models of purity, piety, 
charity and Helpful sympathy, ‘but a woman ‘must have a beautiful 
and sympathetic nature to begin witb, to forget herself alogether, 
and | to devote all her’ energies to the service of others. Unfortunately 
all womon are not endowed with sympathetic natures, overflowing 
with the milk ofe human kindness, and when there is no education. or 
culture to induce any gétms of kindness that might be latent-in their 
nature to blossom and fructify, these would generally remain dormant, 
and ultimately perish. This was the cdse with some at least, if. not 

with many, Hindu ‘widows of the older generations. 

- One of my two aunts—my fatheg’s sister—was, as I have already , 
said, childless, and being illiterate had nothing to occupy or interest 
her. :She of course performed certain religious ceremonies and helped 
in: the domestic work, but. naturally she was very listless and 
‘ apathetic. In her old age she became very deaf and cross and died 
at’ a, very advanced age. 

The other aunt had her EE TR of course, but she had lost 
- her only son under somewhat tragic circumstances, and had after a 
little ‘while, .become a widow, and ‘was entirely dependent on my 
father for her own and her daughters’ maintenance and for the 
_ marriage of the latter. The daughters were all married at the age 

_ which was then considered fo be the suitable age for the marriage of 
girls belonging to families of good position.. 

The eldest of them was not at all good looking, while her husband 
was, but they apparently fell in love with each other, of course after 
their marriage.. A nephew of her husband and I were class-fellows 
for some time, and I remember my cousin used to write love letters 
to her husband, which she entrusted to me and I made them over to 
my class friend. In the same way, he brought letters Which I 
handed over to my cousin. The couple ‘had children and grand- 
children and lived to a good old age. -The husband died a few years 
ago, when he was well over 80 year’s of age, and my consin followed 
kim in two or three years, when she was-some years over 70. 
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The second daughter was married, much to her mother’s dis- . 
satisfaction, to „an. elderly man, who, had been married before, and 
was a widower. “My father, T must say, did the best he could for 
his nieces, but this girl was not very fortunate. She had no children 
and became a widow after a few years, after- which she led a puri- 
tanical and aiistere life for sgme years and died some years ago. 

The third was married to a young fnan of good family and had 
one daughter, but both she* and her husband died some years ago. 
Such are their short and simple annals. ` “ 

It will be clear to any one who knows anything of “Bengali 
society about the middle of the last century that. we belonged to the 
middle class section of well-born or as they are commonly galled - 
bhadralok people. i 


SECTION II 


Paternal Home 


The house in which we lived consisted.of a sadar and an andar 
mahal i.e.,a part appropriate® to the men and a part k the 
women lived, moved and had their being. : 

The sadar mahal contained a pujar dalan,- an’ apartment which | 
_ consisted of two parts, one behind the other, with the front of each 
opening in a set of three arches supported by pillars. This’ was 
intended for the worship of idols but was never put to that use during 
my life time. There were narrow, somewhat low rooms to the west 
and the south which also belonged to this part of the house. The 
sadar or front door’ was at the eastern end of the southern range of 
rooms. The different male members of the family used all these ` 
rooms to sit and work or rest during the day, and some of them and 
the men servants, if any, also slept in them. l 

The andar mahal consisted of two ranges of rooms, one facing ibe 
south, containing two large and two small rooms and a narrow 
verandah facing the former, and lying between the latter, and another 
range containing two rooms, facing the east, but also having one or 
two doors opening to the wet, and belonging, therefore, partly to the 
sadar and partly to the andar. mahal. 

This range of masonary rooms facing éast and the thached houses, 
in the andar mahal and one room in the sadar mahal belonged to my 
father’s uncle, and were occupied by his family as I shall describe later 
on. The two thatched ranges near the tank which will be, mentioned 
later, were used one as our kitchen and the other as our cowshed. 
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After my father had brought his uncle’s share of the masonry and. 
thatched houses we occupied the’ former, till my father pulled them - 


down, and erected new structures in their place and our kitchen was 
removed from the thatched house near the tank to the one in the 
andar mahal: The other thatched -house near the tank was used as 
` our cowshed as long as we had any cows. w=» ` i 

Between the two rangesof rooms in tbe andar mahal there was 
a narrow passage which communicated ‘between the two mahals, and 


 whigęh turning off at an angle, communicated with the tank, which’ 


lay to the north. of the house, In the tank the members of the family . 


sometimes bathed, and washed their clothes and thé pots and pans 
which,they used, and from which they also drew the water which was 


required for culinary and other domestic purposes. This was a fear- 


fully insanitary mode of living, and it is a wonder to me how we did 
not all die off like flies at an a age and how I have survived to my 
patriarchal age. a g i 

| The multifarious uses to which the tank water was applied was 
not. the only instance of insanitation or total neglect of sanitation and 
cleanliness in our families in those days, and for aught I know to the 


contrary, the same neglect of cleanliness may exist even now in Indian. 


houses where the people live in the orthodox style. In fact, owing to 


the crowded condition of many houses, which exists now, things, may” 


even be worse now than they were in my younger days... Hindus have 
always prided themselves on their cleanliness, but it appears to me 


that the cleanliness is more symbolical than real. They have frequent: 
ablutions, but people of the lower and even the lower middle classes do 
not hesitate to'put on dirt-begrimed or at least dirty clothes next to. — 


the skin after such ablutions. Their cooking places are kept- very 
clean; or at least as clean as smearing of a mixture of mud and cow- 
dung would make them, but quite close to them they have places 
where. rubbish, filth and dirt are thrown and. allowed to lie festering 
and rotting. 2 = 


I was struck very much, when reading Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Glimpses of Bengal some time ago with his description of the filthy - 


condition of the spare room in his Shahzadpur house in the year 1890. 
He says that on investigation he found the room ‘‘encumbered with a 
platform of planks hanging from the beams filled with dirty ola quilts 
and bolsters. Servants’ belongings, an excessively grimy mat, hubble- 
bubble pipes, tobacco, tinder and two woodert chests littered the floor,” 
&e.-&e. I dare say spare rooms in some other countries are ~encum- 
‘bered with as much rubbish and dirt but in England such things are 
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- usually kept in the garrett or in sonte closet in the cellar and not in 

the spare room which is the only place where an honoured guest* 
. can be accommodated. English people of the lower classes, and 
even of the lower middle classes, like all people of the same classes 
in all cold countries, are not remarkable for personal cleanliness, 

and it was not many years since, that bath-rooms were conspicuous 
by their absence in English houses, but things have altered and are 
altering a great deaf there, whereas in.India people are afflicted by a 
remarkable vis inertia and? peproxernenier and oer progress \ with 
a leaden foot. ig 

There were two flights of steps leading to the terraced roofs of 

the masonry buildings, one in the sadar and one in the andar mahal. 
The latter also gave access to the only room*upfstairs, which was a very 
small one, and which at first for nine, and afterWards for six months 
every year was, the local habitation of the “family deity, a Salgram 
(a kind of black geode) which was worshipped, every morning-and 
evening during those months, by the family priest. It was the duty” 
of one of the ladies of the family, generally of one of the widows, to 
keep the deity’s room, the Thaker ghar as it was called, swept and 
washed and garnished, and to make necessary preparations for morning 
and evening puja (worship) by the family priest. When the latter 
came, he washed his feet. This was necessasy, because he never wore 
any shoes, whether the roads were covered with mud or ankle deep 
in dust, but always went about, specially when coming to perform 
the pujas, with bare feet. He then sat down on a small square of 
‘Kusa ‘(grass mat) with the deity in front of him, and the offerings 
consisting of flowers, sandal paste, and some rice and fruits and sweet- 
meats, &c., arranged between them, recited or mumbled more or less 
-correctly the prescribed mantras or Sanskrit formulas and rang a 
hand-bell, while some inmate of the house, generally one of the 
children; made as much noise -as he or she could by beating a gong. 
When the puja was finished, the priest departed taking the rice and 
the fryits and the sweet-meats which were his perquisites. He some- 
times gave one of the fruits or a sweetmeat to one of the children. 

- The puja took place forsa part of the year in our house and was 
performed by the priest who had fallen to our share. This was for 
nine months, as long as my father’s -youngest uncle lived in the ances- 
tral house, but my father, as the representative of two shares of the 
ancestral property, had to¢perform or rather to provide for the thakur 
seba (service or worship of the deity) for six months and his uncle for 
three months. At the etd of the nine months the thakur or deity 
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migrated to the house’ of my father’s cousin and he provided for the 
*seba, `A partition had also taken place in our family priests’ family 
which consisted of an uncle and a nephew. ‘The priests’ services 
and perquisites were divided like the thakur seba. The uncle fell to 
the shares of my aihere: uncle and cousin, and the nephew to my 
father’s share. mo : l 

As I have said the deity ` was a Salgr am or a geode, a Concretionary 
stone containing a cavity lined withe crystals.” He had a goldeh 
upavita or paita or sacred thread -consistie of three thin gold wires 
wound “round Him, and reposed on a small silver throne and had a 
tiny golden umbrella fixed over him. These ornaments, I may say, 
were the cause of his undoing. My father’s cousin, as I will bave 
occasion to say hereafter never had any children. Among Hindus,. 
childlessness is considered as a calamity and a curse and childless 
couples’ worship the god Kartikeya or Kartik for four successive years, 
in the* hope that they would be blessed with children, at least with 
one son,;-in their next birth. 

On the occasion of these pujas, as in the case of all pujas, the 
family deity bad also to be installed wear the image or idol of the god, 
which had specially to be. worshipped, so our family Salgram was 
installed in the puja Chandimandap in my father’s cousin’s house at.the 
time of the Kartik-puja. A puja Chandimandap is the same as pujar 
dalan, but, it has mud walls and-a thatched roof and not masonry 
walls and a terraced roof. During one of these ceremonies, the Salgram 
was stolen, not on accOunt of any intrinsic value, that it possessed, 
but on account of the silver throne and the golden Upavita or paita 
and umbrella., The stolen property was never recovered, but the son 
of-the priest, who had the reputation of being something of a ne’er-do 
weel,- was suspected to be the thief. He had access to the Chandi- 
mandap and had been seen leaving the house, shortly before the theft 
was discovered, not by the sadar or front door, as he would under 
Grdinary circumstances have done, but by the khirki or back-door. It 
was surmised that he did-so, because by doing so he would be able to 
consign the stone (deity) to a watery grave in the tank which adjoined 
the khirki door, after filching its gold,and silver ornaments from it. 
But he might quite as easily have thrown it away somewhere on the 
road or into tha drain which adjoined it, after leaving by tfe front 
_ door. 

In any case, the suspicion rested on him, and there being now 
no.god to worship we were relieved of the duty of providing for its 
worship. Neither my father, nor his cousin,e who had ceased -to -be 
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fully orthodox, was anxious to have*a new’ thakur installed. My 
father’s uncle, who was more orthodox, did set up another, but as. 
far as I remember he dispensed with the services of the family 
priest, at least-for the daily worship ; and being quite as qualified as 
the priest, did- the puja himself, -and also taught his son to perform. 
it, “After his death this worshi ip also fell into abeyance. 

There was a rather curious feature ob the sadar mahal of our 
house. There. were two old cecoanut.trees at the north-west and- 
‘south-west corners of the cotfrtyari. I was informed that some 
sapiént ancestor of mine, who wanted not only to savé himself but 
all his descendants; the- trouble and expense of putting up posts, 
whenever it was necessary to put up a Shamiana or awning over the 
courtyard for marriages, sraddhas or other festive or mournful cere- 
monies, planted four cocoanut trees at the four cortters of the court- 
yard which, he opined, would serve the purpose of posts for all time 
fo come. Two of these at the north-east and south-east corners* had 
to be cut down, when it was necessary to build additional rooms at. the 
places where they-stood, but these ‘sacrilegious’ acts were more or less 
immediately followed by dire calameéties; some valued member of the 
family died, each time one of these trees was cut down. 

I have no doubt it was the long arm of coincidence, but athe 
members of the family thought otherwise, and the other two trees 
became sacrosanct, and remained. Walls had to be built round them 
to make the house safe, but the trees remained there till my time. 
Although I have never, except fora short time, lived in the house, 
since my return from England, I have thought it necessary to rebuild 
the greater part of the house, which had in course of time become 
more or less delapidated. In the course of this. re-building, the- 
trees had to be cut ddwn. I was not allowed by the public. opinion 
of the family to cut them down, but I went, or rather was advised 
to go a round-about way to get rid of them. My mother made a 
gift of them to, our family priest (we still had a family priest though 
he did not come for the daily worship of the family thakur) and also 
gave him the amount which had to be paid for cutting them down. 
So he had them cut down and. carted the wood away. As a holy 
Brahman he had no fear of any evil i and none, so far 
as I know, happened. 

At the earliest time that I can remember, there were 7a 
families living in the house Iehave described, namely our family and 
that of my father’s youngest uncle. The latter family consisted of ~ 
my great uncle, his wife ané their only son. They lived in*the two: 


~ 
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rooms which lay between the sadar mahal and the andar mahal, and — 


their food was cooked in the thatched range*on the eastern side of 
the andar mahal. The small thatched house in the southern side of 
that mahal was occupied by an old lady, my great uncle’s aunt. I 


never enquired what kind of aunt she was. She died when I was yet a 


child and this thatchéd house was pulled down after her death. As 
will be narrated further eon, my father bought his uncle’s share of 
the property; first the masonsy and thatched structures which belonged 
- to him; and later, his fourth share of the land. 

“Although the orchards were really very small, they with their 
umbrageous fasfnesses used to impress my childish mind with a sense 
of, romantic awe. Their loneliness inspired my heart with | fear, 
cand caused it to frefoble. , Nor were they entirely free from daiiger. 
There were deafily snakes about. ¢ yi: remember one afternoon, when 
it was getting dark, my father returning from the office” where he 
was employed took me to one of the orchards. Suddenly ‘there was 
a sharp sound of something falling from an overhanging branch of. 
a cocoanut tree. -. My father saw that a venomous reptile,- a bet-anchra 
snake had dropped from the tree. Fortunately it was not coming 
‘in our direction, Still my father instantly picked me up in his 
‘arms and ran till we were safe in the house. 
ng There were varioùs kinds of fruit trees in the orcbards, cocoanut, 
betelnut and date palms, a jack fruit tree, a large tamarind tree, a 
‘pommelo trée, a number of mango trees and a few other trees of 


l 


‘different kinds. The mango trees had special names either from . 


some peculiarity of the fruits, or they were indicated by the name 
‘of some other tree, in the neighbourhood of which they stood, for 
instance one tree was called Sinduria amer gach because the. fruits 
when ripe were red like vermilion and another Kantal talar amer gach 
because it stood near the jack fruit tree. 

After my father had bought his uncle’s share of the building, 
he pulled down the two masonry- rooms in it, and built four rooms 
in two stories of slightly larger dimensions in their place. After 
my father’ s death and some time after my return from England I 
pulled down nearly all the rooms (except of course those built by my 
father) and the thatched huts, and replaced them by néw. ety 
buildings. 

My paternal grand- father died at the comparatively advanced 
age of sixty-four years a few months after my birth, and his sraddha 
. oO funeral ceremony was performéd with some grandeur. Brahmans 

and Kayasthas were feasted and.alms tvere-given.to the poor, As-I 


a "iiit. : i 
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-was then about six months of age, my annaprasan ceremony Was 
merged in the sraddha feast, and I may mention incidentally, that. 
it was something of a grievance of my mother, that I, her first-born 
son, had no separite and regular annaprasan ceremony. In this 
ceremony, which 4s performed with some eclat in the case of all 
male children of well-to-do famities when they are about six months 
of age, the child is decked out in gaudy clothes and gold and silver’ 
ornaments and has a little rice and milk put into his mouth, that 
rice being the first that is ever put into his mouth, and the guests 
give him jautuk or presents, ornaments in the case of rich relations, 
and coins, etc., in the case of others. After this the guests join in a 
feast and then depart. My father did not wish that ‘people should 
be ‘invited to that ceremony, and ‘wouid be asked, by implication,” 
to pay some money in the shape of jautul or presents to me. So 
the annaprasan was merged into my grandfather’s sraddha. . 

My grand-father had two sons and three daughters. My father 
was the younger of the two brothers. The elder predeceased his 
father, leaving bebind bim a widow and three daughters, whom I 
have already mentioned. Of the three daughters of my grand-father 
the eldest had two sons and three daughters. There was a strain 
of insanity in that family probably derived from the father who was 
eccentric but never actually mad. The younger son and the youngest 
daughter developed it, the former slightly aad the latter in a more 
marked degree. 

The treatment of insane people was carried on in a very 
ignorant, unscientific and heartless manner in those days, and my 
poor young cousin was sometimes treated with great cruelty and 
barbarity. It was generally believed, specially by the women, that 
all insane people were possessed by evil spirits, and ojhas or exorcists 
were called in to drive the latter away. Their usual method was ‘to 
cruelly maltreat the patient, under the idea that the maltreatment 
would be felt by the evil spirit, who would thus be compelled to 
depart and leave its victim in peace. The fact of the possession by 
an evil spirit was- demonstrated in a curious way. The patient or 
victim was directed, under threats of severe chastisement, to perform 
feats of exgraordinary strength; for instance my young cousin was 
ordered to lift up a large brass pitcher filled with water by catching . 
its rim between her teeth. I do not know how she did it~but as far ` 
as I can remember she did if once or twice, even carrying the pitcher 


afew yards. This was said by the Ojha to be conciusive evidence - 


of possession by the evil spirit, for he argued that it was the strength 
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of the evil spirit, which enabled. the young woman to lift up the 
pitcher, and the women in the family all believed what the Ojha said. 
The elder of the two sons was very sickly in his younger days, 
buteafter staying- for. somé*yeare af Mirzapur in the North Western 
Provinces as a guest of his aunt he partially recdvered his health, 
and by dint of careful and abstemiorfs living, lived to a good old age. 
Some of his sons and daughters and grand children are now living. 
The younger son was never married, and none of the daughters has, 
fo far as I know, left any descendants. 
My father’s second sister was: the childless widow aunt, whom’. 
I have already mentioned as one of the inmates of our family. She 
lived to a great ageeand became very deaf, and as the result 
of. that and, stall more, because she had nothing in the world to 
interest, her, became ptevish and ill-tempered. The other sister was 
also” childless ‘but she lived with her husband for some years in 
Mirzapur in the North Western Provinces and afterwards at -a village 
called Singarhat.in the outskirts of Kidderpur. She was very stout, 
had a great love for gaudy clothe and heavy gold trinkets, which 
she could indulge in, having no children or other encumbrances, and 
her husband having amassed some money during the years the couple 
had lived at Mirzapur. — 


i 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: HIS THEMES 
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Flaubert said ‘‘Madame Bovary, .c’est moi” ; Faust and 
Mephistophelis are the two sides of Goethe; Devadas is the incarna- 
tion of Saratchandra ; David Cepperfield is Dickens himself. These 
books and other books like them have persisted and have lived threagh 
the ages. They will not fall into oblivion only because they are so 
many incarnations. ‘‘ Therdse Desqueyroux”’ is Mauriac incarnate. 
A clear idea about a creation is only possible when we have a clear 
idea about the creator. ‘Let us try to have an idea about the themes 
of Mauriac, always keeping Mauriac in view. | 


INFANCY AND HiDUCATION 


Francois Mauriac was born in 1885 in Bordeaux, a provincial 
town of France, He is the son of a rich farmer who was the proprietor 
of a house and of vast stretches of vineyard and pine forestsin Malagar, 
a village near Bordeaux on the border of the moors. In both sides 
Mauriac’s ancestors were the inhabitants of Bordeaux and their 
principal source of income was the vineyards and the pine forests. 
Once a year Mauriac used to pass some time in the village of Malagar, 
and have a taste of the pagan life without the consciousness of sin 
amongst the woods. Vineyards and pine forests are the flesh and 
bones of the people of Bordeaux. Consequently these people try to 
conserve their property at.all cost. Litigation was almost a tradition 
in their families. They were rich people, devout catholics, easy-going 
and proud of their position in the society. 

Mauriac’s father died when Mauriac was only twenty months 
old. The young widow, who was a devout catholic, brought the 
five childrén up bravely and with much self-renunciation. Of the 
boys the first became a lawyer and also wrote a novel in the pseudo- 
name of Raymond Houssilane. “The second became a priest, The 
third is g famous physician of Bordeaux and the last. François 
Mauriac, a timid and puny child, has become the famous French 
novelist who has been awarded the Nobel prize of 1952. 

Mauriac began his studie§ in the local school of oe de la 
Sainte Famille” and afterwards with tbe ‘‘Marianites.’ ’ The nature 
of Mauriac was somewhat like that of Dickens and the regulations 
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of the ‘‘Marianites’’ were too stringent for him. He was always afraid 
of a lesson not prepared, a home-task done or a prayer not memorised. 
He could find peace only near his mother. ae 

e When he left the ‘‘Marianites’’*he said ‘‘Ils ne formaient pas 
des ~intelligence catholiques, mais des sensibilitég Catholics” — They 
did not form intelligent catholics but some sensitive catholics. 

In his infancy Mauriac was a voracious reader. His favourite 
novelist was Jules Verne and his favourite poets were Sully Prud- 
somme, Alexandre Soumet, Casimire Delavigne and he used to keep 
a portrait of Lamartine framed in his room. If I am not mistaken, 
all these poets were sensitive Christians. 
° He then continged his studies.. in the oe and obtained the 
Degree of Scignce ès Lettres. Here be became familiar with the 
` poetry of Baudelaires Rimbaud and Verlaine. He used to admire 
Pascal and Maurice de Guerin. After finishing his studies in Bordeaux 
he came to Paris. He entered ‘‘L’école de Chartres’’ but the profes- 
sion of a record-keeper did not fascinate him. 

He was to become ‘ʻa novelisjof Bordeaux’’. Bordeaux ‘will be 
the spot where he would excavate, layer after layer, in search of new 
literary treasures. He said “if a novelist of France wishes to have a 
clear knowledge of the people of France he must live in the province” 
because ‘‘Paris destroys the types while the provinces make them 
more- acute. He has situated all his novels in Bordeaux, no, not 
exactly in Bofdeaux but between Bordeaux and the Moors. Mauriac 
says-‘‘my. future is closely chained with that part (Bordeaux) of France 
and its villages (Malagar and the moors)’’. - ` 


4, Mavriac’s tnstance 


“Most of the novels of Mauriac were written. between 1920 and 
1937. This was a very prosperous period of French bistory. France 
was then reaping the benefits of the war of 1914-1919. The people 
there -were weltering in money. With their traditiona] instinct of 
of conservation of property they coveted more and more money and 
--aS a consequence acquisition of money became the subject engrossing 
people’s mind. ‘“‘La Reforme Monétaire de Poincaré’’ added fuel to 
that instinct.” 

Mauriac was a sensitive catholic. He also loved the life of moors 
but at the same time he was deeplyssaturated with the instincts of 
conservation of property and possession and by the character traits 
of the Bordeaux people. As a pagan he was to sing ‘Charming musical 
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poetry of the memories of his infancy, a dreamy and easy-going 
life among the woods,, where he ‘could identify himself with Atys, 
a human being changed into a tree for being sacrificed to the love of 
Cybelus’’. As a sensitive Christian, on the other hand, he would 
remain conscious of the fact that fhe source of human existence «was 
sinful. Though he is a Bordeaulian, deeply imbued with the lust 
for money and possession yet his Christian ‘sensitiveness would help 
him to see himself as he was and: would soon sing ‘on a sonorous 
organ the funeral march of a group of provincials in chains of the body 
and of the earth, attracted towards a hellish abyss. by -the evils cf 
money”, Finally he would harp on the presence-of Grace,in Man 
and say “La présence de la Grace dans un homme’ se’ mesure à la 
netteté du regard dont il se juge. Le salut gest plus loin lorsfue 
nous commençons de nous voir tels que nous somma La haine. de 
soi-même croit avec la sainteté et plus un homme s’approche de Dieu ` 
st plus la lumière éternelle lui découvre sa propre souillure’’— “The 
presence of grace in a man is measured clearly by the view he has 
of himself. The good is ‘not distant when we begin to see ourselves 
as we are. The hate of oneself grows with the Saintliness and the 
~more a man approaches God the more the eternal light makes real to 
him his own impurity.” 


CAREER BEGINS 


He published a book of poetry “Les mains Jointes’’ in 1909. 
It'is a book containing poetry of the easy-going life of the moors, 
tinged with folly and voluptuousness.. Among the writers of that 
time.: Mauriac loved Maurice Barres and the young poet hesitated— - 
naturally timid as he was—to sénd to Barrés a copy of his book. But 
his poetry was widely read and it was Paul Bourget who brought to 
the notice of Barrès the poetry of Mauriac. Barrès- himself wrote to 
Mauriac ‘‘Soyez sur que votre avenir est aisé, ouvert, assuré, glorieux’? 
—Rest assure that your future is easy, open, assured and glorious. 


Chrigtianity, corruption of the soul through the corruption of 
the body were themes completely hackneyed. “Mauriac, after scan- 
ning himself and his fellow "provincials found a new field, a suitable 
soil where his literary talent found a ground for germination. 


He suddenly. appeared in the literary sky of France as a bright 
star and published : ‘“L’enfgnt chargé de chaines; La robe prétéxte ; 
La chair et le sang ; Genitrix ; Le baiser au lepreux. His first novels 
are too much subjective gnd heavily loaded with confusing ideas 
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with very little lūcidity^ He first proved to be his own master in 
“ Le baiser au lepreuz.’’ These novels easily captured. the mind of 
the French public. : E 

‘In all these novels Mauriac paipted the most sinister and the 
blackest side of the life of the people of Bordeaux. , The marriage 18, 
for these people not the union of two souls. It is simply the addition 
of one figure to another, ‘annexation of one plot of land to another. 
The children of a family ares watching the signs of death on the 
foreheads of their parents while th diligent: father is trying to 
dtsimherit his‘son. The instinct of conservation, the horror of risk 
win over the good qualities of humanity. The reign of money in 
the world i is dangerous. It makes the rich hateful and the condition 
of the poor more ptecarious. It creates: wounds on all parts of the 
human organism? Money and its evils are the principal theme of 
most of his novels,’ like those of Balzac. Mauriac was _ too 
conséious of. this Viper’s knot—the grip of money over human life and’ 
cried out ‘Leur sale argent! Je hais l'argent parce qu’il nous 
tient. Il n’y a pas dissue. J’ai refléchi à tout cela: nous n’échap- 
perons pas à Vargent’’=-Their dirtye money! I hate money because 
it holds us. There is no way out. I have thought of all that: we 
will not escape money! By the side of this Mammoth money, 
another idol—The Rank. 


But the most interesting point is that when Mauriac deals witb 
a roiñed family in adversity, he never paints the heroic efforts of 
its members to save themselves from the adversity. He describes 
the moral miseries that begin’ to ferment in adversity. He describes 
‘human cal who fight for purification of soul instead of sacrificing 
it to the evil. | 


Tove is rare among these people. Brothers and sisters le in 
wait for each other and sniff at each other. A poor beautiful girl 
_ marries a hideous dwarf “because-the latter is the only heir of a 
rich bourgeois. The local priest ‘manipulates this marriage because 
the father of that hideous boy coveted the girl and wanted her near 
him. Not only that the priest by fhe help of his mock religious 
guardianship separated the boy from the girl and forced him to go to 
Paris, but also..very cleverly manipulated the death of the boy which 
liberated thé girl from that hideous presence. The old, decrepit 
father becomes healthy in the presence of, that “young beautiful girl, 
while the boy returns with death at his Heels. The father on thé 
death bed of his son-thinks “‘ pourvu que ma bru-ne ‘se marie pas |— 
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He makes a will in favour of his daughter-in-law on the condition 
that she should not marry again ! 

Thérése Desqueyroux while speaking of her husband (in Thérèse 
Desqueyroux) says ‘‘ II était enfermé dans son plaisir comme ces 
jeunes porcs charmants qu’il est drôle de regarder à travers la grille, 
quand il reniflent de bonheur dans leur auge...... C’était moi. 
l'auge...” In “ Genitrix’’ we find. how darkly Mauriac has 
painted the character of a mother who is afraid of losing the posses- 
sion of her son. How -thé boy was made to ignoré his young wife ; 
how the mother created by her artifice a bitter enemity betweenmthe 
husband and the wife! But the death of the wife whipped up the- 
guilty conscience of the mother as well as of the son. The boy 
- thinks “ Heureuse, adorée peut être Mathil€e vivante aurait-elle eu 
la figure que voilà, inondée de paix... cette “igure delivrée ... 
Aveugle, Aveugle!—Perhaps Mathilde would have had a face like 
that, inundated with peace, that delivered face... Blind! Blind! 
The mother now on her turn fell into the grip of real agony. She 
is in doubt whether Fernand will belong to her and to her alone 
without partition ! | ° 

Affection is not love says ‘‘ Mauriac”. As soon as affection 
touches the border of love it becomes criminal. No one is interested 
in another. Every one is for himself. Evil is the soul of the human- 
existence. In the “ Commencements d'une vie’’ Mauriac says 
“Un enfant qui n’a pas encore vu la mer en approche et l’entend 
gronder bien avant de la voir, et il cherche sur ses, lèvres le gout du 
sel... De même, s’annogait de loin Je Mal” ... A child who, has 
not yet seen the sea approaches to it and hears its growls without 
seeing it, and he searches for the taste of sult on his ps... Thus 
the evil announces its presence. One is. not immune from being 
contaminated by the poison of Evil in the journey of his life because 
we are not alone in this journey and ‘we are all capable to poison 
one another. Ivery one attracts evéry one towards the - Hell. 
Fellowskip, relation of one man to another, are the so many ways 
through which the stream of Evil flows. By the side of the stream 
of Evil flows the stream of-Good. But the density of the stream of 
Evil is so high that it easily pollutes ‘the stream of Good. Man 
exists first of all, appears in the scene, he creates himself. Thérèse 
Desqueyroux was not aborn poisoner. Unconsciously she became a 
poisoner and tried to pogon her husband. The poison of evil 
contaminated her and soon polluted her through and through, though 
“c'est une nature très flroite franche comme Por’... It is a 
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nature straight and frank like gold. But...“ Non, je ne suis pas 
un monstre murmure-t-elle. Vous même si vows cherchiez bien... 
et’ même sans ‘cherchér longtemps ... Ob! vous n’avez forcé la 
dose d’aucun réméde pour vous débarasser d'une çréature ... Mais 
il exite tant d'autres moyens de supprimer les étres. Combien en 
AVEZ-VOUS rejété đe, votre vie? says Desqueyroux, ‘the polsoner . 
No, I am not a monster,.she murmurs. Yourself... if you had 
searched well..... not even for ea long “time ... Oh! of 
course, you have not increased the dose df a medicine to get rid ofa 
berm=... But'there are quite other means to suppress creatures. 
This terrible question is another theme of Mauriac. Every one that 
we encounter en our way is our fellow creature ; but is there none 
among them whom weshave not done any harm which was mortal: 
to him? The aitswer of such a question always remains very doubt- 
ful and this is the: question which Mauriac puts in almost all his 
novelg. To love our fellow men is our duty but every moment we 
are failing in that duty. There is no one who has not opened the 
gates of hell to another. l 

On the contrary the Good is note so strong. One may have the 
intention to remain pure but his desire soon changes into hostility 
against his fellow creature. Thérèse Desqueyroux illustrates this 
idea very clearly. She soon becomes disgusted with the Bernard 
family, she thinks “‘La-famille! ... L’oeil fixe, elle regardait cette 
cage aux barreaux uaua et vivants, cette cage tapissče 
d'oreilles et d'yeux, ou immobile, accroupie, le menton aux Renon, 
les bras entourant ses jambes: ellé attendrait de rourir’’... The 
family |! With fixed eyes she was looking at-that cage with numerous 
living bars, that cage’ upholstered with ears and eyes, where she 
should wait for” ‘the death, immobile, with the chain between her 
knees,’ the hands encircling the legs.” She wanted the joy of love 
without any consciousness of. sin. But their marriage was not a 
union: of two souls’ but the union of two pine forests. Moreover 
Bernard wants her not out of love. but out of desire for the body, 
rather the body of Bernard wants the body of Thérése . . . ‘‘ Elle senti 
contre elle ce grand corps brulant ; elle le repoussa et pour n’en plus | 


_ subif le feu, s’étendit sur l'extrême bord de la couche; mais après 


quelques minutes, il roula de nouveau vers elle comme si la ch&ir en lui 
survivait & l’esprit absent et jusque dans le sommeil, cherchait 
confusément sa proie acecontumée. - D’une main. brutal et qui pourtant 
ne l’eveille.-pas, de nouveau ellesl’écarta .. . Ah! l’écarter une fois — 


pour toutes et à jamais! le precipiter hors dw lit, dans le ténèbres ”’ 


“ 


we 
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In “ Le baiser ax lepreux’’ we see the same re though . 
with quite a different purport. Jean is forced to marry a young and 
beautiful girl knowing well that no girl can love him because of his 
hideous appearance.. The girl married tbe boy not out of leve but 
out of the lust for money which the boy is going to inherit from bis 
father. And the result! ‘‘Noémi fuyait le corps de Jean... plutôt 
le corps de No-emi fuyait le corps de Jean...et Jean fayait le 
dégout de No-emi’!-—~No-emi avoided the body of Jean, rather the body 
of No-emi avoidéd the body of Jean and Jean avoided the disgusfof 
No-emi.’’ ‘‘Parfois le contact d’uné jambe la reveillait ; alors .elle 
se coulait toute entiére entre le. mur et le lit, of un leger attouche- 
ment la faisat tressaillir; l'autre la crqyant endormi osait* une 
caresse furtive. C'était au tour de No-emi de prendre l'aspect du 
sommeil, de peur que Jean Pelouyére fut tenté d'aller plus avant.” 


In both the cases of Thérése and -Jean a flicker of tre love 
could have saved two souls, one who has become bad but who has 
the intention of purifying herself, and the other the White angel 
who guards his pitiable innocence against a crushing fatality. 


The presence of the Good makes the situation of the Evil more 
painful. The sphere of the Good isa world without sin for which 
the Evil aspires. The Good stretches its hands towards the heaven 
while the Evil feels the hellish abyss opening under its feet. Last 
of all the soul of the :Good is turned towards love which makes the 
condition of the Evil more tragic because itë devouring aridity a So 
without love becomes more painful. o ă + 


This idea is again illustrated in Thérése Desqueyroux. The 
love of Anne for Jean, a kind of pagan love without: the conscious- 
ness of sin makes the situation of Thérèse more painfal and she says 
‘Bile connait cette joie , . . et moi, alors? et moi? pourquoi pas moi? 
She knows that joy, And I, then? I? Why should I not? Her 
painful situation goads her to pierce the picttire of Jean through, the 
heart with a pin ‘‘ non pas furieusement, mais avec calme et comme 
s'il e’agissait d’un-acte ordinaire ” ,-+ Hob furiously but with a 
composed mind a and as if it was the question of an ordinary act. 


+ 
ON THE WAY 


From the year 1926 L a new period of Mauriac’s idea about 
the world. He wrote a book  “Souffrances du Chrétien,’ a con- 
_ tinuation of Bossouet’s e‘ Concupiscence’’. Afterwardsshe changed 
the name of the book into “‘ Soujfrances du Pecheur.’* In this 
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= book, Mauriac wrote against the strict moral laws of Christianity. 
Christianity completely :disregards the body, it oppresses the body. 
He was at that time in Persia and Islamic religion fascinated him. 
He said “It is a practicable religion ’'. It does not oppress the 
body. Complete sacrifice of oneself for God means thé death of this 
worldly lite. He hopes that perhaps thi corporeal life will in the 
long run reach to God, after being purified i in the fire of our desires. 

His book ‘“‘Le mistère de Frontenag” was the result of another 
chgnge in Mauriac’s life. Mauriac was then suffering from a danger- 
„ous disease, suspected cancer. During his illness his relatives and 
his friends used to pass long hours around him. Mauriac, who is 
so nfuch against love, was astonished to see how these people loved 
him.. He wondergd how he has painted these men as monsters !- 
In this book we see that» “Dans l'ordre affreux du monde, lamour | 
introdwsit son adorable bouleversement ” ... in the fearful order 
of the world love introduced its adorable change. Mauriac painted 
in this book the luminous side of-a family composed of brothers and 
sisters reared up by a mother who defends her children with complete 
self-renunciation. Perhaps the memory of his infancy has given 
him the idea of this novel. 

Then there is love! But was Anne of Thérése Desqueyroux 
cunscious of this world, of the truth of the hearts of human beings? 
` Could she have loved Jean with complete self-renunciation? No, she 
could not. ‘‘But Anne, the young idiot who believes in the possible 
happiness, should know like Thérèse, that happiness does not exist 
in this world.’ Thus Mauriac has always a double anxiety. On 
the one hand the body cannot be changed into a tree like that of 
Atys, and on the other hand we being human, even if we seize love 
in this world, itis only after more or less touching the sin. Before 
being a saint one must make a round of himself. One must first of 
all reach one’s own limits. If we wish to find God we must first of 
-al] pass ourselves. We must unmask ourselves. 

. Mauriac’s method of treating the story of his novels "is a bit 
peculiar He always begins from the end and tells the past only as” 
references, a method which may be called classic in French litera- 
ture. This was the most favourite method of Racine. ° 


y Ref: 


A. Rousseaux— Portraits littéraires choisis ; Skirag z 
A. Maurois—Etudes-littéraires; Sfelt, v. 2. 

F. Mauriac—Trois grands hommes devant dieux. 
DLarousst—Histoires de la littérature française ; v. 2e 

F. Mauriac—Thérése Desqueyroux. 


~ ,,  —ZLe baiser au lepreux, 7, Genitrix, 
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.Round the World 


Marshal Stalin 


On Thursday, the 5th March last came the news that Stalin had 
peacefully passed away. It is very difficult to gauge the emotions which 
must have overtaken the mind ôf the people in different countries as Ja 
result of this event. There was hardly an educated man who hanet 
his own reaction to Stalin’s death. But these reactions were certainly ' 
not uniform in all cases. It is said that all controversy is hushed in, the 
presence of death. With regard ‘to Stalin, hoavewer, it is not easy to say 
that this was a fact. In India, of course, it is not in line with journalistic 
tradition to refer, in terms of obloqui or even of controversy, to one who 
is dead. So far as we remember this tradition wus broken only onee in 
1920 when a particular newspaper tried to throw mud at the memory of 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Since then, the tradition of showing 
respect to the memory of the dead has been uniformly maintained. It 
was but natural on this account that*after the death of Stalin even those 
newspapers which are unifornily anti-communist in principle and policy 
referred respectfully to his great career. In other parts of the’ world, 
however, this attitude has not been maintained. 


That Stalin was a great man no one seems to dispute. He has 
‘left an imperishable stamp upon the face of world’s history. Born in 
1879 he did not give any indication in his early life as to the preat mark 
he would make and the important part he would play in the history of 
the world. Not only was he born at a time when the Czarist tyranny 
was still securely enthroned in Russia. What was more, he had none of 
the advantages of birth by which alone one might rise to fame and 
fortune under Czarist despotism. His father: was a cobbler and that 
would immediately indicate his social status. It should be further borne 
in mind that his parents were not Russian, -They belonged to a con- 
quered and hated race, They were Georgian aud spoke one of those 
dilects ofethe region which were -held in utter contempt by all votariés 
of Russification. Ambitious, however, about their son, his parents sent 
him to a religious seminary where he might be tra'ned for the Church. 
in other words priesthood, the higher rungs of which he could’ not on 
any account expect even to reach, was the only honourable occupation 
which could be thought of for Stalin, 


In fact he had not any f the normal oe a which he might 
come into prominence so long ds the @zarist system would last. It was 
not unnatural, therefore, that against that system Stalin decided early 
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in life to battle. After afew years in the seminary he became mixed 
up in revolutionary activities and was known to tlfink dangerous thoughts. 
Before iong in consequense he was expelled from the seminary. From 
this time onward until he was 88 his only occupation was revolutionary 
activity. Not that the Czarist police were unaware of what he was 
doing. In fact from time to time he was put under arrest, sent to a 
local prison or transported to Siberia. -But somehow he always escaped 
and again continued his revolutionary, activitiese These activities were 
‘cer ‘tainly important in the history of the "Russian revolution but evidently 
thea Czarist police underrated his ability and importance as a revolu- 
tionary leader. If they had rated him high, they would have certainly 
taken steps for his‘remaining either in exile or in prison for an indefinite 
pesiod. : 


One thing ig to he empahsised as regards Stalin’s activities as a 
revolutionary. Except aor his visit to London in 1907 in connection with 
a party meeting, he did not leave his country. His experience was 
= what he had gained exclusively by his close contact with men and things 
in his own country. This was his strength as well as his weakness. 
In 1917 most of the top ranking leaders of the revolution had been long 
in exile in one or another Huropean®country or America. They had been 
face to face with progressive peoples of those countries and they were 
prone to think that their outlook had been broadened and imagination 
widened on that account. They developed a sort of superiority complex 
‘and some- of them rather looked down upon Stalin who had only local 
experience. Butit was possibly because he did not leave the country 
that he became so much of a realist. His hind was ‘always on the 
Russian pulse and he acquired easily the art of winning the confidence 
of the Russian people. Except Lenin whose position was unique, the 
leaders who returned from exile not unoften talked over the head of the 
rank -and file and in consequence could not have that grip over the party 
as Stalin acquired. Besides, their attitude of superiority and aloofness 
separated them from their local comrades. This may partly explain 
why in the trial of strength after Lenin’s death, Trotski was utterly 
vanquished. He was driven to exile and ultimate death and Stalin 
found it possible to climb up the ladder rung by rung until he could 
justifiably say that he was the Soviet State. 


It is very difficult to pick and choose from among the many achieve- 
ments of Stalin. Inthe context of history his one achievement seems 
almost as important as. another. When the infant Soviet fegime was 
threatened in the early twenties by foreign intervention from outside and 
anarchy from ‘within, Stalin played a great part in keeping up Com- 
munist hold over Russia. ater, ib waf largely at his instance that 
‘successive Five-Year Plans were not dnly formulated but put into 
practice. It was true that the execution of these plans entailed con- 
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siderable ruthlessness op the part of the rulers and privation on the 
part of the people. But Stalin faced this grim responsibility ‘without 
flinching. It is admitted by all that without strict application of these 
plans within fixed time limits, Soviet Russia would have remained abso- 
lutely backward and would’ not have been prepared for the great struggle 
which was ahead. ‘The successive constitutions which were introduced 
in the Soviet Union were also largely the handiwork of Stalin himself. 
Tt is true that only the Constitution of 1936 bears his name. But those | 
which had preceded it had alfo been shaped to a large extent by Stalin. 
Many may say. that constitution is only an eye-wash in a*country vakrere 
dictatorship prevails. But even if this- theory is admitted. no one will 
deny that a constitution -even as an outward facade has its value and in 
this field of consiitution-making the achievemant of Stalin was Riot 
less “important than in other respects. Finally came the great national 
crisis in June, 1941, when Nazi hordes were hurled upon the Soviet 
State. At this crucial juncture of Soviet history Stalin did not falter 
or fumble. He took up the reins of administration in firm hand and 
during the next, four years did everything humanly or otherwise possible 
for the ultimate victory over aggression. It is doubtful if without his | 
indomitable will the Soviet regime would have survived the onslaught of 
Hitler’s army. “No sacrifice was to him too great for the protection of 
Mother Russia. Ibis calculated that 20 millon people had to die at his 
behest in order that Russia might live. This is certainly an ‘unprecedented 
sacrifice of human life at the altar of national freedom. 


In writing this obituary we have deliberately refrained from discussing 
matters which are controversial. Soviet Russia is to most outsiders a 
sealed book. Opinion about it is consequently largely coloured. It is 
coloured red when the source is communist arid it is coloured yellow 
when the source is anti-communist. If.it were an open country which 
any outsider could visit and inspect at his will, it is certain that there 
would have been less prejudice against it on the one side and less 
laudation of it on the other side. The attitude of the people towards it 
would have been everywhere normal. But in the absence of such 
normal intercourse there are many people who would today laud it 
to the 7th heaven and regard the Russians as the chosen people of God. . 
Similarly there are others who take the opposite view and think that 
Russia js a country where nobody’ can breathe freely. f 


Stalin has died full of honours and years. He was more than three 
score and ten when death finally overtook him. As regards honour it has 
come to him thick and fast. In his own country he received a countless 
number of medals which a coiprade had to carry in his funeral. procession. 
In other countries also the nunjber of his admirers is legion. We pray“ 
that his soul be in peace. i 
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Changes in Governmental Make-up after Stalinjs Death 


The face of the Government in the U.S.S.R. has considerably changed 
since the death of Stalin. After the conclusion of the „last Word War one 
thought uppermost in the mind of Stalin was that regarding succession 
to the leadership of the country. He had found that the members of the 
old guard were rather unsuitable for the purpose. Of course it must be 
stated that most of this old guard had already beér eliminated before the 
war either by the bullet of the conspigators or by the judgment of the 
Gestapo. Some, however, were still left. In pre-war conditions when 
Stalin was satisfied only with the position of Seeretary-General to the 
Communist Party, Molotov was the formal bead of the Government. 
Coasequently as a former Prime Minister he might have expected to succeed 
to the vacant positoin of Iéadzrship after Stalin’s death. Stalin evidently 
had willed otherwise. Possibly he had thought that Molotov was too 
old for the role. Possibly he had als? been of the opinion that accustomed 
always to work under his guidance Molotov might not have developed that 
iron will and that independence of judgment necessary in the leader of a 
totalitarian communist state. Voroshilov, a trusted and respected 
` colleague, was also not in his opinion ẹut out for the position of leadership 
‘which Stalin’s death might render vacant. Besides these two, there 
were no other members of the old guard who could possibly aspire to 
succeed Stalin. So the latter had already turned to younger colleagues. 
In this connection it may be stated that many people had once thought 
that he had already chosen Zhdanov as his possible successor. Unfor- 
tunately he died in 1948. After that unfortunate event speculation was 
again ripe as to-the person upon whom the mantle of Stalin would fall. 
Two leaders, comparatively “young, came gradually to the forefront— 
Malenkov and Beria. Both of them sieved his pamtidence: But evident- 
ly Malenkov enjoyed it more. 

It was consequently in the filness of things that the Chairmanship 
of the Council of Ministers has now been taken over by Malenkov. For 
a time he also combined this position with that of the Secretaryship to 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. To the surprise of people 
outside the Soviet Union he has now shed this latter responsibility. He 
has ceased to hold the key position in the party organisation and appears 
to remain satisfied with the headship of the Government. This is nob in 
the traditions of Stalin. The latter regarded the Secretaryship to the 
Communist Party as far more important than any other officig! job. In 
fact it has been stated already that up to 1939 he refused to hold any 
official position. -He dictated both internal and external policy only in 
his capacity as the Secretary to the Partyy When the first arrangements 
of the governmental set-up in the Soviet vlon were made after Stalin’s 
death, Malenkov toak up the Premiershiplia addition to the post of Secre- 
tary-General to the Party. It was then taken for granted that he would 
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not give up this latter strategic position, The surmise, however, has not 
come true. He has given up the Secretaryship. It is difficult to judge irom 
outside whether he has given it up of his own accord or as a resulb of 
pressure from his cdlleagues. Nor is it easy to know whether by givipg u 
the Seeretaryship ta the Central Committee of the Communist Party, he 
has loosened his grip over the Party machine and made his position as the 
` head of the Government rather difficult. 

Beria who also enjoyed the cenfidence of Stalin has been given two 
key positions in the Governmént. He will be in charge both of the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Setret Policenattd 
Security. Molotov, who, after the demotion of Litvinov bad become the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has again been givén that important position 
in the Council of Ministers. Marshal Voroshilov, who, as it has heen 
stated already, is also one of the old guard has been elected Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Soviet Union. ‘This was more or less a ceremonial 
office so long as Stalin was at the head .of affairs. But constitutionally 
the Presidium has considerable authority and power and certainly the 
Chairman of the Presidium may become an important factor to be reckoned 
with in the government of the eoun try. 

From the changes noted abdve it may appear at least to outsiders 
that some kind of a balance of power has been created among the 
important figures of the Soviet Union. All those who really count have 
been assigned an important portfolio so that none of them might feel 
ignored. If, therefore, they are satisfied with what they have received 
as a result of this arrangement, the Government may be run very smoothly. 
But outsiders are thinking today in terms òf what happened after the 
death of Lenin. They ate inclined to believe that the ‘present arrange- 
ment is too good to be maintained for any length of time. Some ons 
may develop a tendency to accumulate in his hands more ‘and more power 
and proceed gradually to collect all threads of authority i in his.own hands. 
This will certainly upset the balance and create a state of uncertainty 
for at least some of those who have now been appeased. These outsiders 
seem to think that the course of events in a democratic set- -up is different 
from what it becomes in a dictatorship. The present compromise. is 
suitable dor a country with a democratic form of government. But ‘In a 
country where the basis of government is dictatorship, the. present balance 
of power can but be only a temporary phase. But the leaders of thie 
Soviet Union are all of them men of considerable experience ‘and fore- 
sight. Tt is unlikely on that score that they will quarrel among themselves 
and ereate opportunities for turmoil m the country. It is not necessary 
to apprehend rivalry between M. Malenkov and his colleagues. _ 


Prospects of the end of the gold waf 


The new leader of the Soviet Union, M, Malenkov, has, in the few 
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: speeches he has delivered since the death of his master, referred to the 
sincere desire of his country for international peace. This has roused 
expectations in a large body of people throughout the world. These 
speeches indicate in their opinion a change of policy om ‘the part of the 
Soviet Union. It is, of course, not unlikely that Malenkov, not vet 
absolutely sure of his own position in the country, may try to avoid 
international complications as far as possible so that he may concentrate 
largely on internal affairs. He,may on that score desire to end the cold 
war which has been on since 1948. But péssibly all this is only an idle 
speewiation. Foreign policy is determined mostly by geography and 
ideology-—more -by the former than by the latter. Since the war the 
leaders of the Soviet” Union had one conviction and one strategy. The 
conviction is that the gon-Communist world under the leadership of the 
United States of America will not miss any opportunity of making short 
work of communism in Russia and creating counter-revolution there. 
The strategy is that the frontiers of Soviet influence and authority should be 
extended as far as possible and other peoples should be made to fight 
Soviet battles against: the Anglo-American bloe. That explains not only 
the inclusion of the Baltic States in the Soviet- Union but also the 
establishment of Soviet hold on Pold#hd, Czechoslovakia, Hast Prussia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. It did its level best to establish its strangle- 
hold also on Yugoslavia and Greece. This latter attempt, however, has 
proyed abortive for many reasons. Over Fimiand also Soviet influence 
has now been largely extended. ‘The result is that aggression from 
western Europe on the Soviet Union will be first met by people of. Hast 
Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. In Asia also the same 
policy of having other people to fight the Soviet war has been adopted. 
In Korea today the American and South Korean forces have been engaged 
not by Russian troops but by North-Korean and Chinese forces. Itis 
true that materials are being supplied by the Soviet Union but on what 
~ eonditions we do not know. 


It is unlikely that.this excellent strategy which has paid so high a 
dividend will be abandoned by the new leader of the Soviet Government.. 
Tt is true that the new President of the United States is also trying to 
follow the same strategy which Stalin made effective. He is ¢rying to 
train up the South Korean forces in sufficient number and to equip the 
nationalist Chinese forces better in orders that in the Far East American 
forces might only stand by and American battles might be fought by 
these auxiliaries. If in this way President Eisenhower succeeds in 
stopping American blood-letting in Korea, Malenkov may find the Korean 
war unpaying. But we are yet to see that the policy which the American 
Government as adumbrated by Eisenhower f succeedėd. Meanwhile, 
it is very unlikely that there will be any qlgckening of the policy which 
the Soviet Government has pursued so far either in Asia or Europe.’ 


eviews and ofices of Boobs 


Industrial Housing in India By S. ©. Aggarwal. Roxy Press, New 
Delhi, 1952. 528 pages. Price Rs. 18-8-0. ° 


Mr. Aggarwai has used hi experience as Deputy Secretary in the 
Ministry of Labour aad other Ministries of the Government of India to 
write a comprehensive book on the problems of industrial housing in India. 
A large amount of information on this subject lies scattered in maay 
different industrial and administrative reporbs and Mr. Aggarwal’s main 
work has been to bring all this together. This work he has dohe with 
remarkable assiduity. The book contains as many as eighty-three chapters 
and there are in addition six appendices and a biBlidgraphy. These eighty- 
three chapters are divided into five parts and the teviewer can only 
broadly indicate the gronps of subjects included in Y Mr. Aggarwal’s study. 

The first part, entitled ‘‘General Considerations’’ includes ‘eleven 


chapters, starting with subjects like the village organisation, growth of 


cities, and towns, and rise of mining and factory areas, and ending with 
a discussion of the general character of the housing problem. ‘The second. 
part deals with the industrial housing problem as it exists in the different 
states of India and there are nineteen chapters to cover this subjecte The 
third part studies the same subject industry-wise ; no important industry 
is ignored and one can appreciate the coverage when one notes that there 
is a Separate chapter for each individual industry and that there are 
twenty-six chapters in this part alone. The fourth part—complete in 
twenty-one chapters—deals with the technical aspects of the problem— 
like estimating housing requirements, housing standards, construction 


costs and finance and pre-fabrication—and goes even into: the problems’ 


of rent control] legislation. The concluding part gives, in six chapters, an 
account of the studies and recommendations on the industrial housing 
problem by bodies like the ILO and also of some of the steps taken in 


foreign countries in respect of housing legislation or st&te-aid to house- 


construction. 

The yeader thus gets a fairly complete cyclopaedia on industrial hous- 
ing and "it is certainly admirable for any one writer to be able to bring 
together such a large amount of material.(one has to note that this is not 
Mr. Aggarwal’s only work—he has written two books on the salt industry, 
one on mines and factories abroad, one on the history of the Supply 
Department, and also an uadergraduate text-book on differential calculus). 
The cyclopaedic character is underlined by the fact that there is a large 


has been presented in twoftypes f classification—first state-wise and 


amount of repetition—and | a large part of the book the same material ` 


then industry-wise. -o 
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It is this that gives a ground for complaint also. The worth of a 
e book based on facts does not depend only on the amount of facts collected ` 
but also on their intelligent selection and use. Facts are nothing if they 
do not speak. The reader of Mr. Aggarwal’s book gets so completely lost 
in the, large amount of monotonous add repetitive nfaterial (twenty-six 
different industries do not necessarily mean twenty-six different types 
of housing problems) that he fails to saa what emarges out of all 
this, or at least. What emerges in addition to what an average student 
of labour economics has all along «known. * 


e This is not said in disparagement of Mr. Aggarwal’s work. A sy: tem- 
cc @ and laborious search for- facts is something that some one has to do 
some timme, and Mr. Aggarwal has shown that he has the capacity to under- 
take the-work. The present work is a spade work, and it would now 
perhaps be possible to Snalyse carefully the difficulties of the different 
regioas of India in spect of housing, the problems of housing as entre- 
preneurial investment, the role of housing as a component of capital-forma- 
tion, the place of new housing ‘construxtion in the national income of 
India, the fiscai policies appropriate for encouraging new construction, 
the difficulties of subsidising housing construction in a country like ours, 
the problems of the workers in the hoygse-building occupation, and many 
other similar problems. The reviewer fondly hopes that the really valuable 
book that Mr. Aggarwal can write will soon be written. 


Buapatose# DATTA 


+ 
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| ‘Land Reforms by Dr. Karuna Mukherjee, H, Chatterjee and Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta, 1952. - 229 pages. Price Rs. 5. ` 


Dr, Mukherjee has collected a large amount of useful information 
about the Indian land system. Official reports have been fully utilised and 
the reader gets in addition the results of some personal enquiries made by 
the author in Bengal villages. The-book opens with a short chapter on 
the history of land-rights ia India and this is followed by a description of 
the circumstances leading to the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
in the Eastern Provinzes. There is also a brief description of the land 
system in the other provinces of India, including those now included in 
Pakistan. The principles of land revenue assessment are discussed in a 
separate chapter and there are other valuable chapters on tenants, tenancy 
legislation and sub-infeudation. ‘ 


These cover familiar ground, but the reader should welcome a concise . 
presentation of the materiai for which he would otherwise have to-go to 
Ascoli and Ramsbotham, to Baden-Powell, tog the -Fifth Report and the 
Imperial Gazetteer, or to the Taxation monies Report of the Twenties. 
One may complain that the historical and desctiptive chapters are a_littie 


¢ 
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quick and jerky, but one has to note that these are subsidiary to the main 
ones in which. Dr. Mukherjee develops his own contribution tothe 
problems. The eighth chapter of the book contains, according to the author 
himself, his main, thesis, and in this is formulated a thirteen point plan 
for Agrarian reforms. This plan includes the immediate elimindtion of 
all intermediaries between the State and the actual cultivator and the 
grant of proprietary rights to the latter. . There is also a scheme for redistri- 
bution of land, and, naturally, this proceeds on the basis of an optimum- 
holding concept. Dr. Mukhegjee’s optimum rests on the requirements 
of “efficient management and productive agriculture’, and ‘‘a fair livthg 
standard for the cultivating family’. Details are given about the 
manner io which share-croppers are to be given ownership-rights and 
also of the manner in which State farms grato be operative off all 
cultivable but uncultivated land. The holdings, gnce redistributed, 
are to be “in partible’’ and ‘‘heritable by the most willing and efficient 
among the prospective successors.” ° 
It would have been interesting if Dr. Mukherjee had followed up 
the implications of his suggestions. There are administrative problems 
in bringing about redistributiow, and these cannot easily be ignored. 
There are technical problems in utilising waste lands and consequential 
problems of capital requirements which have to be brought into the 
picture. The problem of succession by the ‘‘most willing and efficient 
among the prospective successors’ raises moral, legal and practical 
issues which deserve fuller consideration. And, above all this, there 
is the problem of absorbing the surplus agricultural propulation once 
redistribution has been effected. Dr. Mukherjee fixes 10 acres as the 
optimum family holding for Bengal. If his estimates.for the other 
parts of India are round about this average, the surplus of agricultural ` 
workers can easily be 80 million for the Indian Union alone now and 
much more in ten years’ time if population-potentialities are taken 
Into account. 


Dr. Mukherjee expects that some of these surplus workers ‘‘will be 
employed in suitable cottage industries and agro-industries in rural 
areas, some in small or medium-sized factories in the countryside, and 
- some in the growing industrial towns and their suburbs’. But there 
is the fact there most of the cottage industries are decadent and over- 
crowded and can be sustained only by wastefully expensive subsidisa- 
tion and there is also the fact that the total number of workers in facto- 
ties—large, medium or smqll—is about 23 million now and a large 
increase of the crder expectdd by Dr. Mukherjee will require a tremen- 
dously high rate of capital formation within the country and a drastic 
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reorganisation of the entire enonomic system. There should be no 
À logical objection to the reorganisation required, but its immediate 
. practicability raises doubts ; and the rate of capital formation that, 
can absorb 20 to 30 million workers in secondary production: within the 
next few years (a longer period will increase the numbers), will. require 
an absurdly large curtailment of currenteconsumption that will impair 
the realisability of any plan, and will in any case be technically 
unrealisable under the present sét-up. ° 


= This does not-mean that one has to be pessimistic and. to give 
up planning altogether. All that it means is that the economy of a 
country is an organic entity and that any scheme for reform any- 
whese has to be integrated with the problems elsewhere. A pro- 
gramme of land-reform is incomplete until it is integrated with the 
entire problem of .population-growth, Capital- requirements; the rate 
of capital formation and general economic development. Dr. Mukherjee 
has: made an able and promising beginning and one sbould be able 
to expect that he will follow his present monograph up by. an analysis 
in which land reforms and agricultural improvement are placed. in 
their appropriate perspective as a part (a vital part, but a part never- 
theless) of the bigger problem of securing a quick. up-grading of 
the rate of growth of the national real income. 


BHABATOSH DATTA: 


= MEDIUM or [NSTRUCTION 
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We have commented more than once in this column on the 
question of changing the medium of instruction in the Indian 
Universities. Recently at Delhi some teachers of English met and 
recommended the continuance of English asa medium. of instructfon 
in the higher stages of learning. They are of the view that not only 
English as a subject should be taught upto the first degree course but 
that it should be the vehicle of learning Arts and Sciences if the 
higher stages. Knowledge of English has been acclaimed by them ‘as 
essential for maintaining contact with the modern world, Again in 
view of the fact that Hindi or for the matter of that any other ‘Indian 
language has not yet attained that stage of development in which it 
might be made the medium of education, particularly in scientific 
subjects, English should continug to be used for the purpose. 

A few months back the Vice-Chancellors of a number of Universities 
also in a letter to the Prime Minister tried to bring home to him the 
necessity of continuing the existing arrangement regarding the 
medium of instruction. Unfortunately some Universities in Northern 
India have already turned their back upon English and are giving 
training to their students through the medium of Hindi upto the first 
degree course.’ The drawback of this change is patent to all and need 
not be dilated upon here. 


One thing, however, should be re-emphasised in hie column. 
The substitution of Hindi “for. English in certain Indian Universities 
will without doubt cut them off from their present intimate association 
with other Universities in which such-substitution has not been possible. 
Tt should néver be forgotten that if English is to be replaced at all, 
in non,Hindi speaking areas it will be replaced not by Hindi but 
only by the regional languages. When such a contingency will’ arise 
the Universities will as a rule cease to be important factors of our 
national life. They would cater only to local needs and emphasise 
thore and more local traditions. In other words they will then only 
stimulate localism while ‘Indian Universities with English as the 
medium of instruction have so far contributed much ‘to the growth of 
national solidarity. Thisfis a contingency not to be contemplated 
with equanimity. It is ddubiful, however, if those who are either 
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- enthusiasts ` for Hindi or in any event advocate the abolition of 
j English, have given any thought to this aspect of the problem. 
. In the lower rungs it is a fact that children learn ‘more easily “if 
the medium is their mother tongue put in the higher stages when a 
` “student gets accustomed to a foreign language he seldom finds much 
difficulty in learning through that medium. When again most of 
the books and most of the journals are nob available in his own 
language, the student will certainly "prefer a foreign language like 
English as the medium of his education. ° 


pn % + % % % 
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- e LECTURES BY TAGORE PROBESSỌR OF Law FOR 1945 


Professor G. B. Joshi, M,A., LL.M., Tagore Professor of Law 
for 1945 delivered a curse of lectures in the Darbhanga Hall on 
' © Civit Liberties during Peace and War’’ in March, 1953. 
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i Official Notifications 
® iz i 
- CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notificatio? No. B/3/53/C.5.R. 


‘If is notfied for general information that the following syllabus of studies 
for the B.Sc. (Tech.) Degree course in Leather Technology has been. approved 
by the Syndicate :— ., 


‘Syllabus for B.Sc, (Tech.) Examination 


Part I à 
Theoretical e 
Paper I 
Matbematics S ae „o (Full Marks—100) 


(1) Co-ordinate Geometry— te 

_ Rectangular system—Representatiog of points by Co-ordinate (Cartesian and 
Polar)— Elementary transformation of Co-ordinate axes—Representation of 
(i) Straight-lines with mutual relations. (i) Circles—~Hlementary chord pro- 
perties, tangency. (iii) Parabola—EHlementary chord properties, tangency. 


(iv) Ellipse—Hlementary chord properties, tangency. (v) Hyperbola—Blemen- 


tary chord properties, tangency. 
(2) Differential Calceulus— 


Conception of Numbers, Limits, Functions, Limiting value of a function, 
continuity, differentiation, standard Forms, Successive Differentiation, Maxima 
and Minima values of functions, Rolles’ Theorem, Taylor's Thecrem, Mac- 
Laurin’s Theorem and their simple application, 


{8) Integral Caleulus— 


Definition of Integration as the Limit of a sum, Integration as the reverse 
of Differentiation, standard Forms of Integration, Integration by the method of 
substitution, Integration by parts, Integration of rational fractions, Differen- 
tial Equations of the First order, Differential Equations of the Second order 
with constant co-efficients, Simple Geometrical and Physical applications :— 
Area, Arc, Volumes cf simple solids of revolution, simple cases of determination 
of Centre of Mass and Centre of Pressure, velocity, acceleration, etc. 


Paper II 


Physice Ses oe (Full Marks=-100) 
(1) Ggneral Physics— 


Elasticity, Young's Modulus, Poisson’s Ratio, Surface Tension, Viscosity, 
Diffusion, Osmosis, Production of high vacuum and its measurement. 


(2) Heat— . 


Calorimetry, Thermometry, Change of State, Vapour Density and Vapour 
Press@re, First Law of Thermodynamics, Specific heat of gases, Isothermal 
and adiahetic changes, Gases under high and low pressures, Application of 
Joule-Thomson effect in liquefaction of gases, Humidity and its control and air 
conditioning. Elementary ideas on transmission of heat by conduction convec- 
tion and radiation including study of Infra-red, Ultra-violet Rays and their 
application in the Leather Technology. 


(8) Light— yx 


_ Lenses, Combination ‘of ¢ehees, Ramsden and Huyghen Objective and Hye 
piece. Microscope-—-Its magnification. ; 
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(4) Electricity and Magnetism— : 


Cells and accummulators, Ohm’s Law, Ampere, Volt, Ohm Determina- 
tion of J., Conversion of heat into work, Joule’s Law of Electrical energy and 
Power, Efficiency~-their units cf mea:urement Variation of resistance with 
temperature, General consideration of ‘a Magnetic Circuit and Calculation of 
magnetic flux, reluctance, magneto motive force, etc., Magnetic hysterisis. 

*Galvanometers, Ammeters, Voltmeter: and Energy-meters. Simple ideas on 
Electro magnetic induction—Induction Coil. Simple ideas of alternative current, 
simple idea of D, C Generator and alternator D.C. Mutors-series and shunt. 
A. C. Motors—induction type, Transformer? Principle of X-Ray and Electron 
Microscope, their application in leather technology. 


* Paper TI I 


Chemistry ies ww. (Full Marks—100) 


Periodic classification of elements; Atomic number; Jaws of mass action; 
Catalysis; Osmotic pressure; the theory of solutions; Colloids; determination of 
equivalent, Atomic and molecular weights; Basicity of acids and acidity of 
bases; Allotropy; Isomerism; Polymerism; Compound radicals; Chemical 

æ equilibrium; Theory of electrolytic dissociation; Hydrogen Ion concentration ; 
Buffer solutions; Indic: tors ; Methods of measurements of PH and its control in 
Industrial processes. 


Preparation and pwoperties and uses of the following elements and their 
Industrially important compounds—Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Chlorine, 
Bromine, Iodine, Sulphur, Boron, Carbon, Arsenic, Silicon, Sodium, Potassium, 
Calciam, Barium, Antimony, Magnesium, Zinc, Iron, Phosphorus, Chromium, ~ 
Alominium, Titanium, Zirconium, Tungsten. 

Chemistry of Carbon and Carbon compounds specially including Methane, 
Ethane, Ethylene, Acetylene, and their simple derivatives, namely halogen 
derivatives, alcohols, Ethers, Aldehydeg Ketone, Fatty acids, Esters, Amines; 
Polybyrie Alcohols ; Derivatives of fatty acids such as Lactic acid; Dibasic acid 
such as Oxalic acid; Fats; Soaps; Hydrolysis; Saponification; Simple carbo- 
hydrates. 


Coal tar and its distillation products, Benzene; Toluene; Xylene; Orienta- 
tion; Monöchlorobengene; Nitro-benzene; Benzene sulphonie acid; Aniline; 
Phenol; Diazotisation; Chemistry of proteins, Dyes, Amino acids, and 
Tannins, 


+ 


7 Paper IV 


Elements of Mechanical and Hilectrical Engi- (Full Marks—100) 
neering. 


(1) Boilers—Different types of Boilers; their various sizes; capacity, and 
suitability for specific purposes; their installation and maintenance; their 
accessories. 


ae (2) Fuele—Clessification ; Products. of combustion; Heat of combustion; 
Galorific value; Higher and lower calorific values; Air required for combustion ; 
Heat to economiser, system of draught, Mechanical stockers. -5e 


(3) Heat—Action of heat in formation of steam; Saturated and superheated 
steam ; Steam tables; work done per pound of steam; Heat Engines—(a) Steam 
Engine, (b) Internal Combustion engine—general idea of their construction ; 
component parts and working ; their horse-power and efficiency. 


(4) Electric Power and Lighting—Electro magnetism, elementary know- 
ledge of generation and distribution of electrical energy; Electrice tiring; 
Direct and Alternating current generators and motors; Transformers and 
Rotary converters; Commercial instruments to measure current, resistance, 


voltage and power. ° oo” 


r Paper V ö 
(a) Elements of Statistics and Economics —... ? a 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costings see (Pull Marks—100) 

(a) Elements of Statistics, Income and Capital, Analysis of time series, 
General trends, Seasonal Fluctuations, Compilation of Statistical Reporte and ` 
Charts, Classification of data, Appligation of graphical methods, Correlation, 
Simplification, probable errors. 

Elements of Economies, Production, Valder Currency and Banking, Stock- 
exchange, Foreign-exchange, Joint-stock, Trade Unions, Tariffs. 
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(b) Principles of book-keeping—Single entry and.Double entry systems and 
their comparison. Theoretical Journal and different practical subsidiary books— 
Cash book, Purchase book, Sales book, Returns book and Journal proper. Petty 
cash book, Bank transactions, bill transactions and consignment. Postings into 
ledger, trial balance, profit and loss account and Balance sheet, 


Various methods of costing, Protess cost. Direct and Indirect expenses, 
Determination of, efficiency of production. Raw hide purchase and stock books. 
Process stock and output books. Allocation of expenses and its principles. Final 
cost, Book purrhase. Issue and stack of consumable stores. 


. Part I 
i n e 
Practical 
Paper I . À 
Engineering Drawing . (Full Marks—100) : °* 
Geometrical Drawing, Machine Drawing and Sketching. Si 
. 9 A 
Paper II ü 
Physics . (Fall Marka—100) 


(a) Specific Gravity measurement, Young's Modulus, ‘Surface tension by 
capillary method, Viscosity by rotating cylinder metboil. f 


(b) Vapour Density by Victor Meyer's Methol, Thermal conductivity by 
Scarle’s method. 


(e) Magnification of Microscope, R@&ractive Index of the material of the 
Prism by Spectrometer. 


(d) Measurement of current, E.M.F. and Resistance, J by Bleztrical 
method, Magnet:c Permeability by Thomson’s permeameter, Ewing’s Tester, 
Study of Electrical connections of Gen rators and Motors, Š 


Paper III 
Chemistry n. (Full Marks—100) 


Qualitative analysis of inorganic mixtures containing not more than two 
radicals from the following list :—Silver, Lead, Mercury, Copper, Bismuth, 
Cadmium, Tin, Arsenic, Antimony, Iron, Aluminium, Chrominm, Ziac, Cobalt, 
Nickel, Calcium, Strontium, Barium and Magnesium and their Oxides, 
Chlorides, Todides, Bromides, Sulphates, Nitrates, Borates and Carbor.ates; 
Alkalimetry; Acidimetry; Gravimetric estimation of Copper, Tron, Calerum, 
Aluminium, Magnesium, Zinc, Chromium and Sulphuric acid : Ldentification 
of the following organic compounds given singly :~—Methyl Alcohol, Ethyl 
Alechol, Acétone, Chloroform, Benzene, Amylacetate, Toluol, Xylol, Nitro- 
benzene, Para-nitrophenol, Tricresy] phosphate, Diethyl pthalate and Dibutyl 
pthalate, Formic acid, Oxalic acid, Glyserol, Urea, Acetic acid, Lactic acid, 
an acid, Methylacrylic acid, Dextrose, Cane Sugar, Starch, Aniline „and 
Phenol, © | E Eor 


à 
w 


rs Paper I ve 


` Blementary Practical Electric Technology ... (Full Marks—100) 


Measurement of low and high resistances, Blectrical measurement by 
commercial instruments, namely Voltmeter, Ammeter and. Watt-hour meters, 
Windin® of armature and fields of A.C. and D.C, motors or generators, 


Electrical Wiring, uses of Electrical safety rules. : A 
Paper V 
Workshop Practice : i .. (Full Marks —100). 


Carpentry, Different types ol joints, Pattern Making, Smithy—Forging, 
annealing, tempering and Machining, General practice in repair of tanning 
machines, 
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Part IT 
l Theoretical ; 
l Paper I g 
° Physical Chemistry of hide proteins and (Full Marks—100) 
- Principles of Leather Manvfacture. E e, 


_ Physical Chemistry of hide proteins :—=The gas laws and the laws of 
dilute solutions. Development of ionic theory and mass law, and applications 
of ionic equilibria to -processes in leather manufactuee. The properties of 
liquids, surface tension, internal pressfire. The nature and properties of 
disperse systems, Colloidal solutions, emulsioms and jellies and its applications 
to leather manufacturing processes,- Classification and general chemistry of 
proteins. Detailed description of the proteins of the hide, their properties and 
chemical changes. Critical views on the existing theories of tanning. 


* Principles of. Leather Manufacture—Histology, Chemical composition and 
structure of hides and skins. Action of acids, alkalies, salt, enzymes and 
tanning materials on hides and skins. ` i 


: e . l 

Soaking—Objects, Soaking of green, wet salted, dry and dry salted hides 
and skins. Afplication of soaking agents and their effects on hides 
and skins Disinfection of soaking water and application of antiseptics, 
Fiffect of temperature and -pH of soak liquor Putrid soaks. Mechanical 
“operations involved in the process of soaking, e.g., paddling, drumming, 
breaking, raw fleshing, etc., control of soaking. 


Depilation—Objects. Depilation by sweating, liming and other depilants, 
old and new limes. Sharpening of lime and Chemica! reactions involved in 
sharpening lime with sulphides of sodium and arsenic, sharpening of lime _ 
with ‘methylamin. Principles and pra@ess of enzyme depilation. Principles ` 
involved in depilation, with reference to different varieties of leather to be 
manufactured. Effects of temperature and pH on Depilation in pits, paddles 
and drums and by pasting. Control of liming. 


Deliming—Object. Deliming with weak inorganic and organic acids and 
ammonium ‘salts, chemical reactions involved. Their effects on pelt. Extent 
of deliming for various leathers and-its effect on*the characteristics of the final 
leather. Methods of carrying out deliming. Control of deliming. .. 


Drenching—Objects. Eermentative and chemical reactions involved in 
drenching. Methods of carrying out drenching. “Tests of well drenched pelt. 


Control of drenching. 


Bating—Objects. Application and action of natural and synthetic bates. 
Their relative suitability and effects on pelt. Optimum conditions of bating. 
Control of bating operation. Principles involved in bating of hides and skins 
for different varieties of leather. Methods of bating Influence of temperature 
and pH. Characteristics of bated pelt. Control of bating. 


Pickling—Object. Pickling for chrome tanning, pickling for preservation 
' and export. Methods of pickling. Chemical control of pickling. 


Depickling—Object and Methods. Control. 


Chrome Tanning—Historical outline of its development. Single and 
double bath processes. Busicity of cbrome liquor. Different systems of 
expressing basicity and conversion of systems to one another. Methods of 
changing basicity. Effects of pH. on basicity. Effect of basicity on pelt. 
Werner's co-ordination theory of chrome salts. Chrome complexes. Clation. 
. Effects of salb in one bath chrome tannage. Effect of concentration. Amount 
of chrome required for tanning. Principles involved in one bath chrome 
tannage and method of ‘carrying out the tanning and the Boiling Test 
Pripcipal varieties of leather made by the single bath process. Outline of the 
Double Bath Process: its chemistry and! principles. Method of carrying out 


_ the process. Principal varieties of leather made by it. Comparison.o single 


and double bath process. Theory of chrome tanning. 


Vegetable Tanning—General outline and principles mvoived. Essentials 
of vegetable tanstuffs, Tans and Non-tans, their effects on the tanning process 
and leather quality. Fermentation, total acids and PH of tan liquors. 
Mellow and astringent liquors Barkowneter and its use. Different methods of 
vegetable tanning, e.g., Bag, pit and drum tqnnazes. Principal stages of pit 
tanning process suspenders, Handlers, Dusters, Ayers, Rockers. Circulators and 
Drum tanning. Paddle tanning of light leathers. Principal varieties of leather 
produced (by vegetable tannage, 6.9g., heavy, dressing and light leather outline 
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of and principles involved in the tarinage cf each. Blending of tanatuffs and its 
objects. Application of tanning extracts, syntans and sulphite cellulose 


extracts, Mouldsin tan liquors and their prevention. Control of vegetable 


tanning process. Theory of vegetable tanning. 


. Combination tannages—Principleg and outlines of semi-chrome and chrome 
retan oil and vegetable, formaldehyde and vegetable, formaldehyde and chrome, 
sulphur and vegetable, sulphur and chrome tanning processes. Varieties of 
leather made by the above processes. r ' 

Alum tannage— Principles, outlines and varieties of leather made. 

Zirconium tannage-sPrinsiples, outline and varieties of leather made. 

Formaldehyde tannage—Principlés, outlines and varieties of leather made. 
Theory. $ 


Oil tannage—Principles and „outlines of processes of making: chamois 


leather. Theory of oil tannage. 
Leather Drying—Drying plants, control of temperature and humidity. 
Leather Finishing—Privciples and process outlines.” Finishing of 


vegetable tanned sole leather—Scouring, hot pitting, bleaching, setting,- 
e 


drying, rolling and brushing. 
Finishing of curried leather—e.g., helting, harness and dressing leather. 
Operations previvus to currying, currying and operations after currying. 
Finishing of light leathers—Varieties of light leather operations previous 
to dyeing. Dyeing of vegetable tanned leather by different classes of dye 
stuffs and different processes. Colour mixing and colour matching. ‘Opera- 
tions after dyeing. i i 


Finishing of Chrome leather—Including shaving, neutralisation, dyeing, fat 
liquoring, nailing, pigmenting, seasoning, glazing, smooth plating, ironing, 
measuring, principles of making fat-liqgors, Pigment finishes and seasona, 

Finishing of the.leathers of other. tannages—Patent leather Principles 
underlying the process of manufacture and outline of the process. pe 


Leather Defects—Principal defects of leather. How to avoid“ defects. 
Grading of leather according to defects, 


“Paper IT = 


* 


Materials and Methods of Leather Manufacture. ~ (Fall Marks—-100). 


Materials of Leather Manufacture—Hides and skins—Sources, Flaying, 
preservation and curing of hides and skins. Different varieties of Indian bides 
and skins, Buffalo and cow hides, Goat and Sheep skins. Defects of raw hides 
and skins and their remedies, classification, grading and specific uses in 
relation to kinds of leather to be manufactured. 


Water—Sources of natural water, Hardness of water, softening of water. 
Different types of softening plants. Quality of water required for tannery. 
Influence of quality of water on final leather. 


Soaking Agents—Caustic soda, sodium sulphide, and organic soaking 
agents—their manufacture and commercial properties. Antisepties like 
Bleaching powder, chlorine etc., their Chemistry and commercial properties. 


Depilants--Lime, its natural sources, manufacture, slaking of lime, 
Principal varieties available in India and their average composition. Manu- 
facture of Sodium sulphide, sodium sulphzhydrate and arsenic sulphide with 
their commercial properties. Recent developments in organic depilants, like 
methyl-amine, Enzyme depilants. 

Deliming Agents—Inorganic acids like hydrochloric and borie Organic 
acids like formie, acetic and lactic. Ammonium salts like chloride and sulphate 


of ammonium, sodium bi-sulphite. Their chemical nature and commervial 
stren’th. 


Puers and Bates—-Natural Puers and Bates e.g., dog dung, hen and pigeon 
dungs—their preparation for use. 

Synthetic bates—Their manufacture and composition. Principal synthetic 
bates of commerce, 

Drench—Wheat bran and preperatioh of drenching liquor. 

Pickling Agents—Salt, “Sulphuric, hydrochloric- and formic acids, their 


‘chemistry and commercial strength. - Principal varieties of Indian common 
salts, their sources, brief outline of manufacture and characteristics. 
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Tanning Agents—(1) Chrome Tanning—Natural’ sources of Chromium, 
TInlian chromites and their composition. Manufacture of Sodinin and 
potassium dichromates aid chrome alur from Chromite. Commercial ‘strength 
of chrome alnın and dichromates. Reducing agents, their nature and varieties. 
Preparation of one bath chrome tanoing liquor from dichromates and chrome .- 
alum. Manufacture of chrome taining extracts and their composition. 
* Masking salts and masked liquors. ` 


(2) Alum Tanning—Brief outlines of the manufacture’ of ‘Potash alum 
and sulphate.of alumina. Preparation and cqmposition of tawing mixtures. 
Manufacture of basic aluminium chloride and su{shate. 


(8) Formaldehyde and Oil Tannages—Formaldehyde and fish oils, their 
chemistry and commercia! strenath, differéct fish oils- a 
-(4) Iron and Zirconium Tannages--Pitparation of iron and Zirconium 
tanning liguors, 7 oe 
(5) Vegetable Tanning Agents —Classification and composition of vegetable 
{an stuffs, chemical commposition and properties of tanuins. Principal- Indian 
and foreign vegetable tanstoffs in use in commercial tauning, their tannin 
vostents and characteristics. Grinding of vegetable tan stuffs disintegrating 


æ machines, Leaching and construstion of a battery of leach pits 


Manufacture of Tanning extracts—Priocipal commercial tanning extracts, 
their tannin ecntents and properties. Sulphite cellulose extracts, their 
manvfacture and propesties. 


Synthetic Tanrins —Their manufacture, classification and properties, 


- Neutralising Agents—Borax, sodium bicarbonate and Sodium Carbonate— 
Their chemistry and commercial strength. 


_ Dyeing agents—Mordants and-strikers. Vegetable dyestuffs Coal tar dyes, 
bheir classification and classes used for dyeing leather og 


Currying, stuffiog and fatliquoriog agrents-—- Principal fats, oils and waxes-- 
used for the purpose. Their scurces of supply, brief outlines of manufacture 
aod ehemicai characteristics, sulphonation of olis and manufacture of ready- 
made commercial fatliquors principal ready made commercial. fatliquors of 
conmimerce. A 


Soap and other emulsifying agents and preparation of fatliquors by their 
use, Making of soft and hard soaps in thetanners. Egg yolk, its composition 
aud preservation Dubbing and stuffing mixture, their preparation and 
properties. 


Clearing Agents—Lactic, Acetic and formic acids, ammonia and methylated 
spirit. Their application for clearing. : 


Finishing materials-—-Water pigment finishes—ingredients used in their 
manufacture e.g., mineral pigments, lakes, binders plasticisers, water resisting 
materials. Preparation of stock solutions of casein, shellac and carnauba 
wax and preservation of solutions. Astua] manufacture of pigment ‘finishes. 
Principal commercial pigment finishes. Acrylic resin and their use. E 


Seasors— Princips! materials used for making them e.g., egg albumen, 
blood albumen in dry form, fresh eggs. Ox blood, milk, Gelatine, Isinglass 
glne and casein, Gums and mucilages, synthetic resins, Preparation of seasons. 
Nitrocellulose laequers—Brief outline of the preparation of nitrocellulose, 
properties of solvents and plasticers and diluents. Manufacture of cellulose 
lacquers for leather. 


Patent leather—-Linseed oil, its properties, its boiling for the preparation 
of Daub, and varnish coat with the help of driers pigment and thinners. e 


Methods of leather Manufacture—l. By chrome Tanning Process: 
Manufacture of Box and willow sides, Box and willow calf, embossed leather 
for sports and army boot uppers, glazed kid by single an} double bath chrome 
tanning, chrome sole leather, stuffed chrome sole leather, chrome belting 
leather, natural and coloured chrome picking band, hairy picking band, lace 
leather, nu-buck, chrome suede from sheep and gnat skins, velvet or suede 
calf, chrome sheep for upper and lining. - 


2. By vegetable tanning process—Manufacture of vegetable tanned sole 
leather by pit, drum and bag taining methods Manufacture of harness and 
saddlery leather, suit-case leather, upholstery leather, sheep skin lining leather, 
hat strap leather from skiver, roller leather, book-binding leather from sheep 
and calf skius, morceco leather E., T'kifs, sheep skins and goat skins. 


3. . By alum tanning process—Manufacture ofe gloving leather—Glove kid 
ard calf kid. Alum tannage of reptile skins eg., snakes, pythons and 
water lizards, ss 
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= å. By oil and aldehyde tanning process--Manufacture of chamois leather 
by pure oil and combined, oil and aldehyde tannage j 
i n Manufacture of Patent leather from chrome and vegetible tanned cow 
udes, — . 

6. Dressing of furs and shikar trophies by alum and other processes, 


: Phpér III . 


Machineries .. (Ball Marks—100). 


Transmission of mechanical power by belts, pulleys and gears. Friction 
and lvbrication :—Pulleys, Gears, Bearings and shafts. Construction of 
sheds and buildings of small and medium sized tanneries. Lay-out and con- 
struction of pits, gcostas of sheds apd pits. ` Rational laying-out of machinery. 
Different types of tanning machinery. General idea of their construction, 


component parts and working. ° : 


| Paper IV ie 
Microscopy and Bacteriolugy oo» (Full Marks--100). . 


_. The Microscepe—Description of the optical and mechanidal parts, The 
technique of Microscopy and care of the instrument. Micro-metric measure- 
“ment, Technique of section catting—preparation and empedding of material, 
cutting, staining, and mounting of sections. 


Examination of 


(a) Hair, wool, collagen fibres, principal barks, leaves, powdered myro- 
balans and extracts used In tanning in India. 

(b) Identification of different kinds of hides and skins from the examina- 
tion of their grain surface. 

(c) Anatomical structure of raw hides and skins. 


(d)- Comparative study of the structure of different kinds of hides and 
skins. 

(¢} Finished leather relaticn betwe@n its quality and structure. 

(f) Defective leathers, investigation of defects due to insects, mould and 
bacterial damage. 

(g) Microscopical assessment of vegetable tanned. sole leather. 
_ Microscopy of manufacturing processes— Soaking, liming, bating, picking, 
tanning and finishing. 

Photomicrography. 


Bacteriolog y—Micro-organisms-——T heir classification, structure, growth and 
reproduction. Effect of food, moisture, temperature and light. 


Bacterial métabolism-—-Chemical changes produced by them during parasitic 
phase, prodaction of acids, ferments, gas, colour, etc. Putrefaction and decay. 
Bacterial associations, | 

Bacteria and disease—Parasites and sapropbytes, mode of eniry of the 
bacteria, infection and resistance of the animal body. Classification and 
morphology of fungi. Methods of cultivation and isolation of micro- 
organisms. ; 

Nutrient media—Ordinary and special media. Different methods of 
sterilisation. : : 

Methods of examination and study of micro-organisms, e,g., Staphylococci, 


Streptococci, Micrococci, , Bacillus coli, Bacillus erodiens, B. Furfuris, B. Pro- ` 


teus, B. liquefaciens, “Clostridium putrificus, B. Aostic, B, butyric aad Latic 
Bacteria, Mycederma tannica, Yeasts and Moulds, Protozoa, 

Methods of identification of bacteria. 

Effects of Micro-organisms in the processes of curing, soaking, depilation, 
bating &nd drenching. Damages due tò micro-orgavisms 

Anthrax in animal and man, Anthrax in the leather trade, 

Sources of infection. Methods of sterilisation and treatment. 


Paper V . 
{e) Industrial administration = aes i | l 
(b) Economies of Leather Industry " ¢ Full Marks—100). 


(a) Industrial administration :— 
Scientific management movement., Industria] Psychology. Labour 


problems, Partnership. Wage systems, Production control, Safety method- 


and welfare werk. Factory legislations, Contracts of service and apprentice» 
ship, their formation and discharge and the duties of master and servant 
thereunder, Employers’ liability at common law, Factory Aets on insurance, 
wages, bours of employment, ‘labour disputes, accidents, ete, . Budgetary 
control, Secretarial work, propaganda, = 
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(6) Economics of leather industry :—~ 


The economic importance of leather, what is lea*-her manufacture, a survey 
of the indigenous leather industry, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, the export trade of raw hides and skins, lessons from the 
export trede, the possibility of successful tanning industry in India, some. 
obstacles in the way of tanning industry, tae State and theeleather industry, 
leather manufacture, Tariff and the leather industry. 


Part II 
Practical i 
Paper d - 
Analytical Chemistry è w» (Eull Marks—100). 


Analysés of water, lime, lime liquors, limed | pelt, sodium sulphide, red 
arsenic, chrome liquors, oils, fats and waxes, soap, leather, solid tanning 
tesa solid and liquid tanning extracts, pH. value determination of tanning 
iquors, ° 

Analysis of pickle liquor fresh and exhausted. Restrengthening of pickle. 


bath for further use. Analysis of the first bath Hquor before and alter 


chroming in the two b&th processes, and restrengiheniug for further use. 

Analysis of legther to determine the basicity of the fixed chrome compound. 

Analysis of sulphated and oxidised oils and ready-made fat liquors. Determi- 

nation of Vegetable tannin liquors, total acidity. Analysis of formaldehyde, 
e Formic Acid, Lactic acid, Acetic acid, Borie acid and glycerine. 


Paper II 


Miscroscopy and Bacteriology ; - ee (Fall Marke—100). 


Miserescopy—Use af Microscope. Drawing by means of Camera lucida, 
section cutting, staining and mountięg, Microscopical studies of hair, wool, 
collagen fibres, principal Indian vegetable tanning materials, raw and processed 
hides and skins, leather, defects of leather due to insects moulds and bacteria, 
Assessment of finished leather, | 

Bacteriology—- Morphology of bacteria, Microscopical examination of bacteria 
and fungi, Staining methods, contrast stains and differential methods of stain- 
ing. Methods of demonstrating bacteria in tissues. Classification of fungi. 
Anatomy of the Blastomycetes and Hypumycetes. Preparation of ordinary 
culture media and special media, Incubators. Methods of cultivation, isola- 
tion, identification and study of bacteria. Bacteriological examination of- {a} 
Water, (b) Tannery effluents, (c) Soil and (d) Bates, 


Paper III 


Leather Machinery Practice + (Fall Marks—100), 


Geometrical Drawing, Machine Drawing and Sketching. Determination 
of calorific values of Fuel and Gases. Testing of Engines. Dismantling of 
different machines-and their assemblage. 


Papers IV and V 
Tanning ` e (Full Marks—-200). 


Manufacture of vegetable tanned heavy leather, e.g., sole, belting and harness 
vegetable tanned dressing leather case, up-holstery and russet leathers. E.I. 
tanned kips for export. Vegetable tanued light leathers—e.g:, lining, morocco, 
book-binding, hat band, and roller leathers. E.T. tanned goat and ‘sheep 
skins for export. p 

Chrome tanned upper leathers—e.g., Box and Willow sides whole kips and 
-calf, glazed kid, chrome sheep skins for upper and lining. Chrome suedes and 
-imitation sambar, chrome tanned gloving and clothing leathers. Chrome 

tanned heayy léathers, e.g., chrome sole natural and stuffed, picking band 
pldin and hairy lace leather belting leather. White leathers—e.g., Glove kid, . 
nu-buck and alum tanned reptile skins dressed furs, o 
Leather of combination tannages—Ghamois leather by combined oil and - 
formaldehyde tannage, Semi Chrome and other varieties of leather from-H. I. 
tanned kips and skins and chrome retan leather and upholstery leather. 
_ Patent leather--Manufacture of patent leather from chrome .and vegetable 
tannages. a 
Sessional works and Industrial proplems related to the Tanning Industry, 


SENATE House : ‘at n 8. K, DATTA, 
The 29th January, 1953. | Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
e Notification No. C/957/82/Afa. 
x l “Dated the 5th February, 1953. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section (3) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased do order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52 the Santipuc College, Nadia, 
shall be. affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bangali (Vernacular), Physics, 

"Chemistry and Mathematics to the I.8& standard andin Alternative Bengali to the L.A. 
standard with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the sabjects from 
1953 and not earlier. ° 


* *- By order of the Vice-Chancellor 
, $ and Syndicate, 
l §..DATTA, - 2 
ee i Registrar. 
Notification No. C/1064/94/ Aff. A : . 


Dated the 26th February, 1953. 


It is notified for general information that under Sectiom22 read with Sub-section. (8), 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904; the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-58, the Balurghat College, West 
Dinajpur, shal! be affiliated ia Biology to the I.Sc. standasd with permission to present 
candidates for the examination in the subject from 1954 and not earlier: 7 8 
' S. DATTA, 

- Registrar. 
Notification No, C/1080/86/Afa. - . l 
: Dated the 27th February, 1953. 


It is notified for general information hat under Section 22 read with Sub-section (3), 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta shall be affiliated to the 
M.E. (P.H.) standard of the Calcutta University with retrospective effect from 1948-49. 


8. DATTA 
Registrar, 


Notification No. C/10388/70/Afil. 
Dated the 20th February, 1953. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 of the Indian Universities 
Act (Act VITT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effoct from the commence- 
ment of the session 1952-58, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala, Tripura, shall be 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in English and Bengali tothe B.A. Honours standard 
and with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52 in Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pase standard, with permission to present candidates for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Examinations in the subjects from 1954 and 1953 respectively and not earlier, 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor | 
z and Syndicate, 


9. DATTA, 
` Registrar, 
Notification No. R/5/58/CSR 


It is ‘hotified for general information that the following syllabus for the Special Paper 
V for the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations in ‘Physiology has heen approved by the Syndi- 
cate :— å 
SYLLABUS FOR THE SPHCIAL PAPER V IN M.Sc. PHYSIOLOGY 


A. @pecial studies on Nutrition Dietetics : i 


Theoretical 


(1) Physiological and nutritional factors in the efficiency complex. 

(2) Assessment of the nutritional status of an individual. 

(3) Influence of the level of nutrition on work and efficiency. 

(4) Dietetics in relation to occupation, physiological status and different metabolig 
diseases. — e 
' (65) Problem of senescence and death, 
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Practical 


(1) Estimation of Nicotonic acid, Ascorbic acid. 
(2) Determination of Phosphatase unit. 
(3) Glucose and galactose tolerance test, 
` (4) Determination of Fe, Cu, Na, K. 
(5) Determination of Glycogen, 


(6) Determination of acetone bodies. ° 
(7} Determination of Basal Metabolism. f 
Demonstration 


(1) Estimation of Thiamine, Riboflavin. 4 


(2) Paper Chromatography. 
B. Comparative Physiology :— ee. . 
Theoretical 


e (1) Blodd—HĦaematology of farm animals. 


(2) Digestion : Movement of liquid and food in fore-stomach Oesophagal grove—Micro 
biological activity in the lumen Digestion in borse and bird. 


| (3) Nutrition : Baérgotic efficiency of muscular work, growth work, growth and pro 
ductive - processes—Metabolic peculiarities anfl dietetic requirements in animals—Animal 
caloffmetry—Computation of gatign. 


(4) Mechanism of heat regulation—Homoethermic mechanisms in animals. 


(5) Comparative study of Reproduction—Ocotrus cycle and its detection-—Pregnancy 
diagonosis—-milk production in farm animals—semen, its dilution and storage. 


+ 


e 
? 


Practical 


(1) Sampling of stool. 

(2) Analysis of food and determination energy equivalent—(Fibre; T.D.N.). 

(3) Study of energy metabolism-Determination of Oxygen consumption by closed 
circular method and by analysis of expired air © 
(4) Histological study of the stracture of different types of skin. 

(5) Study of Estrus cycles by vaginal smear test: 

(6) Sémen—Estimation of quality of semen (by determining motility, count, and by 
smear test). : 

- (7) Fructolysisia semen. 
(8) Storage of sem by egg yolk phosphate media and egg yolk citrate. 
i k 


Demonstration 


(1) Induction Estrus—Ennucleation. . 
(2) Pregnancy diagnosis by (a) Rectal palpation, (b) Injection of urine and serum. 
C. Special study of Hormone : . 


Theoretical 


(1) Preparation of hormones and their chemistry—standardization of hormones-~Meta- 
bolism of hermones—Detailed study of factors governing the formation and secretion of the 


hormones. _ 
Practical 


(1) Biological standardization of adrenalin, 

(2) Biological standardization of Oxytocin. 

(3) Biclogical standardization of anti-diuretic hormones, ~ ~- 
(4) Biological assay of insulin. 

(5) Estimation of cholesterol. Ascorbic acid and Gycogen. 

16) Determination of Hstrogenic activity by Vaginal smear test. 
(7) Estimation Na, K. i 

{8) Histology of Thyroid under different conditions of activity. 


° í Demonstration 2 r 


(1) Assay of Frolactin by Cropgland method. 
(2) F.S.H. Uterus aud Oviduet wt. 
(3) L. H. Prostrate and seminal vessicls wt. 


This will take effect from the examinations of 1953. 


. ° sy Re 
Senate House, ; 8, DATTA, 
The 12th February, 1953, . i ° Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. ©/1069/92/ AM. a 
a Dated 2nd Mareh, 1953. - 


It is notified for general information” that under Seciion 22. read with Sub-seedion (3; 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect ffom the commencement of the session 1951-52, the Ramkrishna Maha. 
vidyalay, Kailashahar, Tripura, shallbe affiliated to the Caleutia University in ‘English, 
Bengali, Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the T.9c. standard with permission to 
present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 


i ° S. DATTA, 
l - Registrar 


y 
> 
rd 


è 
Notification No. R/4/58/0.S8S.R. > aam 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters TIT and V 
of the Regulations (edition, 1951) regarding creation of a new Facuity and a Board of Studies 
in Veterinary Science have been sanctioned by Government :— 


Chapter HI e 9 
Section 1 (page 14) be replaced by the following :—~ 
‘1. There shall be seven Faculties namely — ; é i 
(1) Arts, (2) Science, (8) Law, (4) Medicine, (5) Engineering, (6) Technology ani ’ 
(7) Veterinary Science. a 


A member of the Senate may belong to one or two of ‘the Faculties;but not to more 
. than two, and need not necessarily belong to any.” 
Chapter V 
(i) Tn Section 1 (page 22), after (26) add the following :— 
(27) Veterinary Science. 
(i) The following proviso be added at the end of Section 4A :— 
4A, Notwithstanding anything contained hereinbefore 2 Board of Studies in Veteri- 
nary Science shall be composed of :— 
(a) Four members to be elected by the Faculty of Veterinary Science from among the 
membeis of the Faculty (including added members). 
(b) Four members to be elected by the Faculty of Medicine from among the members 
. Of the Faculty (including added members). 
(c) Four members to be nominated by the Syndicate. 


The members so nominated must be persons connected with teaching and research in 
Veterinary Sciences. 


The Board thus constituted shall bave power to co-opt not more than three additional 
members who must be teachers of or specialists in a subject or subjects with which the Board 
is concerned, i 


No mereber of the Board shall belong to more than seven Boards. 


Senate House, S. DATTA, 
The 11th February, 1953, Registrar. 


NOTICE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Certificate Examination in Language, 1953 


© 
The following changes in the lists of Text booksin Hindi, Russian and Chinese for 
the Certificate Examination, 1953 have been approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts at its meeting beld on 25th March, 1953 ; 
SN eves, Hind Aan Hindi Kavya by Pandit Ramcharan Sarma and Bharatiya Sans. 
kritiki- Rüp-Rekha by Pandit Sarandas Bhanst have been replaced by Kavya Dhara by Dr. 
Indranath Madan and Bharatiya Sanskriti by Dr. Baldev Misra respectively. 


2, Russian—Russia (Story of the Nations Series) by W. R. Morfill and An outline of 
Russian Literature (Home University Library, London) by Maurice Baring have been 
replaced by Russian Literature hy Lavin and Russian Literature by Kraevsky respectively, 


8. Chinese—Chinese First Reader by Chi Pei Sha and Chinese Self-taught by 
-J. Darroch have been replaced hy Speak Chinese hy Gardener and Read Chinese by Sang 
Yii Wang respectively. R 


N. ©, ROY, 
Secretary. 
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“NOTICE me 

For 1954 Examination (B.A. Linguistic Hons ), Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Primer be substi- 
tuted for Cook’s First Book in Old English and Sweet’s First and Second Middle English 
Reader— (for Hons. Paper V (Greup å)”, ae 


: | _ N.C. ROY, 
i Secretary. 
os R + ARES 
PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Cixeular No. 20 ° 


. \ 
æa The Director of Publie Instruction, Bihar and Other Provinces, Principals of All Col- 
leges, Inspectors and Inspectress of Schools, Registrars of all Indian Universities, Secretary 
of Public Service Commission, Delhi and Secretary, Joint Public Service Commission, 
anchi. «- ' 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Hxami- 
natipn for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using unfair- 
means at the Supplementary ¢ntermediate and Bachelor Examination of 1952. 


~ 


; 
No and Registra- Period of 


“Ss : 5 EET 
3.9 Centre Examina- tion College Candidate’s . re enced 
Qa. tion, number Name | Punishment 


l Patna Q20T.A, 7853/51 B. N. College § Bhubneshwar Debarred from ap- 

Nath Panday pearing atany Uni- - 
versity Hxamination 
prior tothe- Supple- 


j e i o _" mentary Examina- 
tiod of 1955. 
2 Do. <I171TA. 775/51 Do. Sita Ram Gupta Debarred from ap- 


pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
prior to the Supple- 
mentary Hxamina- 


. Z tion of 1954. 
8 Do.” 203I.A. 2172750 B,N. College Bishnu Deo Debarred , from ap- - 
l As Singh. l pearing at any Uni- 


versity Hxamina- 
tion prior to the 


5 , ; i i Supplementary Exa- 
, mination of 1955, 

4 Do. 813 T,A. 4061/48 Do. Keshavkumar  Debarred from ap- 
Dass. ' pearing at any Uni- 


versity Examina- 

tion” prior to: the 
a ` Supplementary Exa- 

mination of 1954. 


S. Y¥. HUSSAIN, 
Assistant Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
z a No. 41852 of 1952, oe . 
. + 
. lbisdhereby notified that Mr. Lawrence Marques, who was debarred from ipsa 
at any University or College Examinations before January, 1958 for having used unfair 
means at the ist Year Science College examination of the St. Xavier's College, held in T 
. March, 1949, has been found guilty of adopting fraudulent means in obtaining the 


Migration Certificate from this University and has, therefore, been debarred permanently 
from appearing at any of-the examinations held by this University. : 


23 


_ By order, . z 
: S. R. DONGERKERY,* +, 


. HERRE University Registrar. 
Bombay, 16th December 1952. | 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Exseutive Council by Resolation No. 8, dated the 20th December, 
1952 with regard to the cases of candidates who used onfair means in the Matriculation 
Examination of 1952. 

(Ò The Examination of the candidate ($1. No.7) Roll Jer, P. 70 Dandadhar Dowarah 
has been cancelled and bê has been debarred from appearing af any Examination of this 
University in future. © 

(it) The Examinations of the remabning candidates (S1.Nos, l to 6 and 8 to 14) 
have been cancelied aud they bave been debarred fro: appearing at any ei minatiog of 
this University until 1954. j 


SLN. Roll & No. Names of the, Candid ute j Names of School. 
1. Roll Dhub. 191 Swadesh Bandhu Nag Sapatgram High Sghoul 
2. Roll Dib. 46 Phanindranath Kikut Dib-ogarh Govt. High Sehoaol 
8. Roll Dib. F. P.37 Nurjaban Private candidate, 
4, Roll Gau. P. 65 Hangshanath Sarma Ds. j 
5. Roll Gau, P. 69 Rajani Kanta Sarmah Do. 
6. Roll Gav, P. 286 Md, Moktabor Rahman Do. P 
7. dioll Jor. P. 70 Dandadhar Dowerah . è Do. 
8. Roll Jor. F. P. 14 Nilioi Devi Paookan z Do, 
%. Rol Karim, 295 Haripada Ciewdbury Pablic High Shl, Karimganj. 
10. Roll Lakhim, 102 Mineawar Dewri Bardofoni High Sebo il, 
11. Roll Shi, F. 98 Diaksimorris Gatphoh Lady Keane Girls' High Sebo. 
12. Roll Shi, P. 20 Surjya Kumar Das Private, . 
18. Roll Sib. 318 Hara Kanta Bordoloi Barpatradeol High School. 
14, Roll Sil, 267 Sailendra Kumar Dev Cachar High School. 
P. DATTA, 
e Registrar, 


pes 


University of Gauhati, 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY . 
Cireular No. 6 


Directors of Public Instruction, all provinces, Principals of all Colleges, Inspectors 
and Inapectresses of Schools, Registrars of all Indian’ Universities, Secretary, Public 
Service Commission Delhi and Secretary, Joint Public Service Commission, Ranchi.” 

The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any Universities 
Hxa'nination for the period noted against tbeirinames, as they were found guilty for using 
unfair means at the Supplementary Interinediate and Bachelor (Arts, parende; Commerce. 
Medical and Veterinary ) Examinations of 1952. 


pon 
ð No. of * ‘ $ a 

HO a. Registra- Candidates Period of 
bi Centre. pone tion No. College. Wane. > “Danishmentc 


1 Begu- I.A. 111 4678 0f 49 G. D. College, RambadanJha Debarred- from ap- 
sarai Begusarai pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examina- 


tion prior to tbe 


Supplementary Ex- 


r amination of 1955, 
2 Begu- I.A. 117 6427 of 50 G.D. College, Singheswar Pd. Debarred from ap- 
sarai Begusarai Singh . . pearing at.any Uni- 


versity Examina- 
* a ` 
, tion prior to the 
| _ Supplementary Ex- 
; amination of 4854, 


8 Bhagal- L.A. 77 e E N. J. College, Sheikh Gulfham Do. 
par. Bhagalpur 
4 Do. 1-8¢. 51 3140 of 50 Do. Janardan J ha -~ Debarred from ap- 


pearing at any Uni- 
versity Hxamina- 
= tion prior to the 
ü Annual Examina- 


ia ; tion of 1954, 
12—1894P—IV a 


et 


$ 
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5 Do, B.Sc. 16 -5016 of 48 T. N. J, College, J yitir Moy Sen Do. 
- Bhagalpur 
6 Do. B.Sc. 28 2884 of 45 Do. Bijoy Shanker Do. 
j Prasad- 
7 Chapra I.A.24 4816 of 51 Rajendra Col- Rajendra Pd. Debarred from ap- 
lege, Ch&pra. Sinha peariog at any Uni- 


versity Examina- 
tion prior to the 


ê Supplementary Fx- 
à amination of 1954. 
708 of 46 


8 Do. B.A. 65 Do. Chandranan Debarred from ap- 
oğ Misra pearing at any Uni- 
: as versity _ Examina- 
tion prior to the 
z , Annual Examina- 
i tion of 1954. 
9 Do. B.Se. 5 Do. Rabindra Pd. Do. 
ys A Singh, l 
10 Arrah I.Com. 25 7167 of 51 H. D: Jain Col- Mohammad Do. 
= lege, Arrah Sulaiman 
11 Do. I.Com. 26 F246 of 51 Do. Mohammad Do. 
Salabuddin ., . 
12 Dar-  I.Se. 27 4045 of 51 C. M. College, Rajkumar Jha ` Debarred from. ap- 
bhanga Darbhanga pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
= a prior to the ` Supple- 
mentary Examina- 
l ae tion of 1954. 
13 Do. I.Se.2%4 8191 of 59 Do. Bbhupal Kumar Debarred from ap. 
; z Haldar pearing at any Uni- 
"E versity Examina- 
j - tion prior to the 
Annual Examina- 
, tion of 1954. 
14. Do. Int. M.B.- 3645 of 47 Medical College, Birendra Pd. Do. 
, B.S. 4 Darbhanga Trivedi — 
16 Gaya -B,Com. 14 4274 of 49 a College, Indradeo Prasad Do. 
16 Madhu- I.A. 1 1311 of 51 R. K. College, Bahunanden Do. 
- pani Madhubani Yadava 
17 Patna’ Int. B.V.- 364 of 50 Behar Veteri- Baikuath Pd. ` Do. 
Sc. II.2 nary College, -Singh 
Patna 
18 Do. Int. B.V.- 368 of 51 Do. Julius Marcus Do, 
Se. IT.4 Kujur l 
19 Do. Preliminary 342 of 51 Do. Yyotish Prasad Do. 
B.Y.8¢e. 6 Verma - 


= -AMARENDRA NARAYANA 
Controller of Examinations, 
BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


| No. F. 5/78/61-B. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, i 
Post Box No. 188. Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 27th Jan., 1958. 
Subject :~—-Exclusion of Shri Baljit Narain Bhatnagar (Roll No. 1750) a candidate fo 


the Indian Administrative Service, ete. Examination, 1951, from all examinatigus 
selections to be held up to 81st January, 1956, by the Union Public Service Co Ssion. 






. Iam directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Balt Narain Bhatnagar from appearing at all the examinations and selections to ba 
mane o them up to 8ist January, 1956. The particulars of the candidate are given 
overlea 


1, Name of the Candidate... 
. Hxamination for which he 


A 


Baljit Narain Bhatnagar. 
Indian Mdministrative Service, ete, 


Faizabad (U.P.)} 
29th March, 1928. 


2 Bxamination, 1951. 
was @ candidate. 

3. Place of Birth 

4, Date of Birth 


- x 
ose oun 
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5. Father’s name & Address ... Shri Kuldip Narain Onea pan Station Master, Phulpur, 
Dist. Allahabad. U.P 
6. Reasons for debarring .. Tampered with a. memorandum issued to him from the 
E Commission införming him that his fee could not be 
refunded, and made it read that his fee had been held 
adn reserve, and claimed refund of fee on the basis 
; of the tampered memgrandum. 
7. Remarks... ¢ ua .. Debarred from appearing at all examinations oa selec- 
tions to be held up to the 31st January, 1956. 
His candidature for the Indiah Adminigteatiy Service, ete. Examinations, 1951 and 
1952 has been cancelled. : 


No, IAFJ August 1952/B. No. 1019. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION.. 


Post Box No. 186. Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 27th Jan., 1953. 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Ramdhan Chakraborty (R. No. 1019 Indian Air Force, 
August, 1952, Examination) from Examinations and Selections conducted by theUnion 
Public Service Commission. 


eo ` 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Sewice Commission have debarred 
Shri Ramdhan Chakraborty from applying for all examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below:— oe 
J. Name of the candidate ... Shri Ramdhan Chakraborty, 
2. Examination for which he Indian Air Force Hxamination—August, 1952. 
was a candidate, 


3. Place of birth... ... Tantar, Distt, Tipperah (E. Bengal). 
4. Date of birth P 1-2-1988. 
5. Father’s name & Address .. The late Shri Debendra Chandra Chakraborty, P. O. & 
Vill. Tantar, Dist. Tipperah (E. Bengal). 
6. Reasons for debarring aes ee date of birth entry in the Matriculation certi- 
- cate. 
7. Remarks aes -- Debarred permanently from applying for all future ex- 


aminations and selections to be conducted by the 
Commission, 
His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in August, 1952 has been 
cancelled. 


No. F. 9/36/52-E. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Post Box No. 186. New Delhi, the 27th January, 1953. 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Raj Pandit from Examinations and Selections conducted 
by the Union Public Service Commission. ` 


T am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service’ Commission have debarred 
Shri Raj Pandit from applying for all examinations and Selections to be conducted by trem 
in future. The particulars ef the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate .. Shri Raj Pandit. 
9. Examinations for which he 1. Military Wing Exam. July ’51/Roll No. &66. 


was a candidate, 9. Indian Air Force Exam. July '51/Roll No. 816. 
8. Indian Air Force Exam. November ’51/Roll No. 857. 
3. Place of birth eae wo. dbhalum (West Punjab). 


Em o! birth a wee 24.4 1981. 
5. Fat®er’s name & address .. Shri Hans Raj, Advocate, Railway Road, Hoshiarpur, ; 
6. Reasons for debarring ... Impersqnating his younger brother, Shri R. K. Chhiba, 
; l at the Indian Air Force Examinatiou held in 
February and! May, 1952 and at the IAF Selection 
Board interview held in July, 1952. 


7. Remarks er ... Debarred permanently from applying fer all future ex- 
aminations and selections to be conducted by the 
Confmission. 


2. His candidature for thendian Air Force Examinations held in February, May and 
August, 1952 for which he applied under false identity has been cancelled. 
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. C No, MW/Jan, 68/R, No, 1099. , 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. _ 
Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, Shabjahan Road, New Delhi, the 8th J anuary, 1958, 
Subject : —Exclusion of Sti Madau Mohan Singh - (Roll No. 1099—Military Wing 


Examination—January, 1958) from Examinations and. elections conducted by the Union 
Publie Service Commission. z i> 


I am. directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Com nission have debarred 
Shri Madan Mohan Singh from applying forall examinations and selections to be conducted 
by them in future. The particulars of the candidate aréggiven below. 


1. ame of the candidate ... Madan Mohan Singh. at ca 
2, “Examination fir’ which he Military Wing Examination—J anuary, 1953; 
was a candidate, 

3. Place cf'birth » ` oy. Hissar (E.P.). a~ 

4. Date of birth .. ° 24th October, 1931. 

5. Fapher’ 8 name and address... D. C. Khera, Superintendent, Sessions Court, Hissar. 

6. Reasons for debarring „o Ajtered the date of birth entry in the Matriculation Ger- 
. tificate and claimed different date of bitth on the 

a R basis of falsified document. 

7. Remarks ie ' 4. eDebarred permanently from applyiag for all future ex- 
l aminations and selections to be conducted by the 
s Commission. 


His candidature for the Milivary Wing Exmmination—J anuary, 1953 has heen cancelled. 


: No, IAP/Aug-82/R. No. 1249. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVIGE COMMISSION... — 


Post Box No. 186. f 
Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Ganpatrao Shankarrao Karkhanis iR. No. 1249 Indian Air 
Force, August, 1952 Examination) from examinations and selections conducted by tbe Union 
Puf ` `Service Commission. 


i am directed to inform ycu that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Ganpatrao Shankarrao Karkhanis from. applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1, Name of the candidate ... Gaupatrao Shankarrao Karkhanis. 

9, Examinations for which he Indian Air Force HExaminations—July °51, November 
was à candidate. be 1951, February, 1952, May, 19a and Augu i, 1952. 

3, Place of birth «i. .. Baroda. 

4. Date of birth aes 27-6-1927. 


5. Father’s name and Address... Shri Shankarro Abaji Karkhanis. B a/3 225, “Ganesh 
Bhawan,” Marimaia’s Lane, Babajipura, Baroda. 
6. “Reasons for debarring- .. Altering date of birth entry in the Matriculation certi- 


ficate and claiming a date of birth which he knew 
to be iucorrect. 


7. Remarks ies e. Debarred permanently froin applying for all future ex- 
$ : aminations and selections to be conducted by the 
Commission. 


~~... His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examinations held in July, 1951, November, 
1951, February, 1952. May, 1952, and August, 1952 has bean cancelled. _ i 
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The Buddhists raise the following objection to the solution already 
enumerated. The object of an awareness is one of its conditions. 
Negation is absolutely devoid of all characteristic features. Hence it is 
not potent to produce awarenéss. How can it bean object of awareness? 
This objection is not tenable. From the Buddhist position no. real 
object which produces awareness is revealed by it since if it endures 
two or three points of time . the doctrine of the universal flux 
falls down. The reason of the negative criticism is as follows. The 
so-called condition of awareness at first comes into being, then 
produces awareness and afterwards is revealed by its effect-awareness, 
These three events cannot simultaneously take place. Hence, the 
Buddhists should arrive at the conclusion that even a positive real 
which is revealed by apprehension does not produce it, not to speak 
of a negative fact. Later on, the Buddhist thesis that a real object 
imparts its form to consciousness will be refuted. In order to be 
consistent the Buddhists should hold that positive and negative facts 
do not alike produce their awareness. But the Naiyayikas hold that 
both positive and negative reals generate their awareness alike, 
eaanding to them a negative’ fact is not. defined as devoid of all 
characteris¥ic “features but it is defined as an object of negative 
awareness. A positive object is that which’ is an object of positive 
awareness but. a negative one is that which is the object of negative 
awareness. Hence it has been stated in the Nya&yabhasya that there 


“4 


are two. kinds of Reality, viz., positive and negative. The Buddhists | 


raise an objection to the. above thesis, of the. Naiyayikas that af -a 


è 


j; # 
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negative real produces awareness like a positive one then the line of 
distinction which separates a positive real from a negative one is sure 
to break down. What a deep insight of the fools! Every body will 
admit that positive awareness is different from the negative one. But 
how is it.that the objects, viż., positive and negitive reals, revealed 
by these two types of awareness, bo not differ in their mutual 
character? =e 
~ X Moreover, oh fool! yorf are to explain why does ‘colour’ differ 
from ‘taste’ though they alike produce the same effect, viz., 
consciousness? If you hold that difference in the character of 
awareness accounts for diversity in the nature of their objects then 
the character of the positive and negative reals should also be 
‘essentially different though they are endowed with the same causal 
efficiency since theye generate dissimilar awareness. The Buddhists 
algo admit that no difference in the nature, of experience without 
assuming diversity in the character of its object is explained. | 

.- According to the Buddhists true knowlédge reveals -a real object. 
It admits of two types. They pnt to the two distinct kinds of © 
objects since they are mutually different and one and the same object 
- cahnot be revealed by each of them. . 

. From the above conclusion it follows. that the difference in the 
character of knowledge accounts for the distinction in the character- 
of its object. A positive real is the object of a positive object and a 
negative one is that of a negative judgment. The existence of 
positive and negative judgments can in no way be gainsaid. Hence 
they point to the existence of positive and negative reals. This’ is 
the corollary of the above Buddhist conclusion. It ‘should also be 
admitted by the Buddhists. But the Buddhists hold that negation is a 
- mental construétion. In that case, they should be thorough and 

consistent subjective Idealists, ` It isnot proper for them to’ embrace 
half-hearted idealism. It has been already proved that a negative 
‘real has practical efficiency, i.e., it is productive of some effect. 
A negative real produces at least its awareness. Hence, its power of 
production cannot be denied. But it is also a truism that a negative 
real cannot yield such result as ‘a positive real 1005 bam 
connection, it should also be noted that a positive real fails f do what 
another such real does. Hence the distinction in the nature of result 
does not take away the reality from 4 negative fact. The Buddhists 
cannot sacrifice a negative real at the altar of practical efficiency. 
Our direct knowledge contradicts such-an attempt, 


the vain cry 
of the Buddhists merely dries up their throat, t 
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- The Buddhists have denied existence to negation on ‘the ground 
that there is no possibility of any relation between negation and its 
locus. The possible relation of the qualifying to the qualified 
resupposes another relation as its basis. As the basic relation is 
impossible so the relation of the qualifying to the qualified cannot 
unite negation with its locus. The presupposition of a basic relation — 
holds good only in case of a positive real. This rule does not apply 
to the case of a negative real. Hence the Buddhist criticism has no 
force behind it. ‘The above law does not also apply to positive reals 
as well. We do not find that whenever an object is related to 
another object the former inevitably qualifies the latfer. When v 
man presses a stick under his feet or carries it on hig head he -is not 
cognised as possessed of a stick (dandin). There is also no such law 
as shows that whatever qualifies an object is rélafed to it by another 
relation: The relation of inherence qualifies its velata but is not 
related to them by an ab-extra realation. The relation of the 
qualifying to the qualified like the relation of universal con¢omitance 
or like that of a word to its meaning is a relation sui generis, i.e., a 
class by ityelf. It does not. presuppose any other relation in order 
to unite its terms. The very Source of this distinct relation is our 
experience. The adjective and the noun may change their mutual 
functions. Hence a noun may be sometimes cognised as an adjective 
and vice-versa. This cognition is reshaped by the will of 4 person. 
Such a change of awareness is not to blame. - Hence, negation is 
connected with its locus such as the spot; ete., by means of the relation 
of the qualifying to the qualified. The same relation holds between 
Time and the positive objects which are events in time. A verb, e.g., 
‘to go’ in the active voice or a verb, e.g., ‘to-break’ inthe passive voice, 
used in the present tense is related to time by means of the same 
relation. (In other words, the sentence, “Rama goes,” purports 
to convey that the specific action, located upon Rama, the subject, 
belongs to the present time and qualifies it. The sentence ‘‘ The 
bread is divided into two pieces’? imports that the resulting state of _ 
the act °of division, located upon the object the bread, belongs to the 
present time and and qualifies it. A relation other than that of the 
qualifying to the qualified does not hold between time and action as 
N ov. An action does not require the help of any other 
relation to relate itself with time). Similarly, the relation. of the 
qualifying to the qualified holds between negation and its locus. 
But the only relation which subsists between negation and the 
object negated is that of opposition or incompatibility. The relation 
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of opposition or incompatibility signifies that the two relata are 
inco-ordinate, i.e., they cannot simultaneously occupy the same locus. 
The specifie relation’ being fixed between fhegation and ‘the object 
negated, the possible objection that on the destruction of a particular 
jar the “universal | destruction ‘of all jars would emerge does not affect ` 
the Nyaya position. ‘The destruction of a particular*jar is only opposed 
to that particular jar but not to all jars.¢ The Buddhists have go aded 
the Naiyayikas with the two horns of a dilemma whether negation 
emerges or not, (i.¢., is eternal). The Naiyayikas meet it with the 
following reply: ‘‘ Negation does nof emerge’’ is thé assumption of 
the Nyaya school. Moreover, even : “if ib is admitted that negation. 
emerges then it is not a fact that it is not different from a positive 
renl: since the positive facts themselves, viz., colour, taste, ete., which 
come into being afe mutually different.: Our experience bears 
undeniable evidence to their mutual difference. The causal relation 
which holds between the condition of. negation and negation is 
established by the joint method of agreement and difference. The 
emergence and the destruction of a jar depend upon their respective ` 
conditions. A jar depends upon @ lump of earth, a stick etc. for 
its appearance, Similarly, it dep&ods upon a mace and such other 
objects for its destruction. If some body holds that a mace and such 
other instruments do- not destroy a jar but produce a series of 
dissimilar objects then he must admit that the power of producing a 
series of similar objects has been negated. Otherwise, when the ` 
conditions like a mace, etc., assemble a of similar objects should 
have come into being along with the series of dissimilar objects. 
It may be further contended that ajar has the capacity for producing 
both- the series of similar and dissimilar objects. Such a contention 
is not tenable. Ifa jar itself is sufficiently strong to bring about | 
such effects then it should produce pot-sherds (broken pieces of a jar) 
in the absence of its contact with a mace, etc., and should also produce 
a series of” Jars in ‘spite of such’ contact with a mace, etc. There. 
should be no reign of law in the matter’ of production of its effects. 
Moreover, if the dissimilar objects owe their existence oxly to the 
intrinsic power of a jar then the conditions such as a mace, etc., will 
have no contribution towards the production of effects by a jar. 
The assumption of such conditions will be simply gratuitous. 

Tf the dissimilar effects are generated by the intrinsic power of a 
jar then the conditions such as a mace, etc., have no part to play. 
If it is beyond the power of a jar to produce such effects then the 
conditions can offer no assistance to a jar to produce such effects. . 
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If the stroke of a mace terminates the series of similar transitory 
jars and a series of another kind of momentary effects comes into 
being then what has happened to a jar so that it is not Ss to 
our consciousness as before. 

The contender may hold that a jar does not exist. The sadni 
is that this admission amounts to the acceptance of the thesis that 
negation is objectively real. fn that case, the Buddhists indulge in 
verbal jugglery for pothing. They use the word abhivana whereas 
the Naiyayikas use the word ‘gbhava.’ * The word ‘abhiva’ is formed 
by the ‘suffix ‘ghafi’ attached. to the root, ‘bhi’ prefixed by the 
indeclinable ‘nai.’ But the woré ‘abhaivana,’ is formed by the 
suffix ‘lyut’ attached to the root/ ‘bhi’ prefixed by the same 
indeclinable, Has the suffix ‘ ghaii’ committed any offence agalast 
you? Has the sufix ‘lyut’ rendered some service to you? The 
Buddhists admit that there is ‘abhavana’ of a jar but there is no 
‘abbava’ of a jar. Š 

The Buddhists may contend that when the conditions such as a 
mace, etc., assemble the jarin question does not acquire some new 
positive character but simply ceases to exist in the next ruoment. 

Such a contention is not tenable. The statement that the 
transitory jar does not exist in the next moment signifies that the ` 
negation of a jar exists. The. Buddhists may further contend that 
they have stated that it is not. But they have not stated that the 
negation of ajaris. Such a contention does not hold good: The 
pronoun sah (it) and the indeclinable ‘na’ (not) have two distinct 
meanings and produce two pieces of awareness of the two different 
objects. The awareness which corresponds to the pronoun ‘ sah ’ 
has for its object the jar, recalled In memory. The awareness which 
corresponds to the indeclinable ‘na’ has for its object negation. 
We shall not waste our time in ie omouane the roundabout statement 
of a vain scholar. i eee 

Thus, the conclusion which follows from. the previoùs “discussions 
is that negation is a distitict type of knowable reality. The Buddhist 
thesis that negation is not objeétively real but non-perception alone 
accounts for a negative proposition. 

Moreover, non-perception cannot be comprised within svabhava- 
infer i.e., (it cannot illustrate that form of syllogism in which 
the middle term is not metaphysically distinct from the major term). 
The Mimansakas hold that negation 1s objectively real and non- 
preception is a distinct proof. 

The non-perception of a cause, etc., may serve the purpose of a 
mark which leads to the énferential knowledge of negation. But the 
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more- perception of a seeeplibls higine is one of the conditions 
of the perception of negation. 

There are eleven ladies in the shape of 11 kinds of non-perception 
in the harem of a section of the Buddhist Logic. One of them is 
negative proposition of an object which is generated by the perception 
of another object that is pervaded ‘by the contradictory negation of 
the object itself in question. The destruction of positive object which 
is an effect is not uncertain because it does not depend upon a factor 
other than its condition for ifs destruation. The destruction of an 
Sbject which is dependent upon such a factor is. uncertain, - The 
state of being is more extensive than its mark, viz., non-dependence 
upon some other factor. Hence the knowledge of the non-dependence- 
of an object upon gome other factor. Hence tbe knowledge of the ` 
non-dependence „of an object upon some other factor leads to- the 
negative proposition’ that it is not uncertain. This illustration of 
noreperception has been subjected to partial criticism. Its detailed 
criticism will be given in connection with the refutation of the doctrine 
of universal flux. . | 

The sound logicians of the Mimans& school (the Prabhakaras) 
have denied objective: reality to negation. For this act of foolishness 
on their part we feel ashamed. ae" 

) They hold that a jar is not perceived but its negation is cognised. 
The implication of such statement is that perception and non-perception 
respectively constitute the criterion of the objective -reality or that of 
the unreality of an‘object. Such a view is not tenable. The positive 
or the negative character of an object, is respectively determined 
by its perception or non-perception. But its perception or non- 
perception does not respectively amount to its reality or unreality. 

| We cannot perceive water hidden beneath earth, The non- 
perception of water, in this case, does not lead to the negative proposi- 
tion that water does not exist. 7 

Similarly, mere non-perception does not lead to all sorts, of 
negative propositions. We think that the non-perception ef hidden 
water is in no way different from that of the sky-flower and a demon. | 

` The Prabhakaras may. contend that there exists a sharp distinction 
between universal and conditional non-perception. The ng@Ppércep- 
tion of hidden water is conditional, The absolute non-perception 
-leads to a negative proposition. | 
The sky-flower is never perceived. ‘The demon is also never 
perceived. Still, the sky-flower and the demon do not stand on the 
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same level of metaphysical existence. A demon may exist. The e 
possibility of its existence is assured by the scriptures and inference. 

The Prabhikaras hold that the temporary non-perception of a 
supersensuous object i is not its effective non-perception but its real 
non-perception consists -of yepeated non-perceptions» Such a thesis 
is merely an idle talk, By means of the specified non-perception, i.e., 
the non-perception of a visible object the negation of an abject 
is determined. But it is not*a fact that its non-perception is only 
determined. e z 

If the Pribhakaras deny objective existence to negation then 
all the positive objects which are negated by their corresponding 
negations would be eternal since they do nob subscribe to the h¥po- 
thesis that they are transitory. ° 

Now a question may be put to the Prāßhākaras. “What is the 
effect of a mace, etc., which acts upon a jar? If they give a‘teply 
to it that the effect in question is a series of pot-sherds then the 
jar should exist and discharge its function since it is not destroyed. 

The Prabhakaras may contered that it does not do so DOCA it 
is not.perceived. 

Why is this endurable and perceptible object not perceived though 
all the conditions of its perception. viz., the sense-organ etc. assemble? 
The real answer will be that it.is not perceived because it does 
not exist. | 

The Prabhakaras should also hold that a negative judgment is 
self-luminous and cannot. exist without having an objective reference 
since it is a judgment like all other positive judgments. (The implica- 
tion of it is that negation is objectively real).. 

The Buddhists hold that the meanings of words are conceptual 
but are not real. But the Prābhākaras do not subscribe to this 
view. According to them the meaning of a word is real. What is 
the meaning of the indeclinable ‘nan’ (not)? (Hence the reality of 
negation cannot but be admitted) ; 

The Pribhikaras have discarded the neha hypothesis 
that negation is objectively real. But some concession has been 

~A to if since they cannot do without admitting it in some form. 
They have neglected the import of the commentary of Sabara. 
Wonderful is their skill in the art of interpretation! They inter- 
pret Sabara but are indifferent to his spirit. - 

Enough criticism. Further wordy battle does not behove us. 
Small men like us should pardon ‘the mistakes of the great ones. 

In fine, negation is referred to by a negative judgment which 
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+ is expressed by the negative proposition ceqntaining the particle 
‘not’. This hypothesis has been established. Negation admits of 
two types, viz. (1) Praz-abhiva (the negation of an object prior to 
‘its appearance—pre-negation), and Pradhvamsa abhava (the destruc- 
tion of created object—post-negation). . Some other logicians hold 
that the division of negation is fourfold, viż.. pragabhava (pre- 
negation), Pradhvamsabhava (post-negation), itaretarabhava (mutual 
negation) and atyantabhava (absolute megation). Another sect of 

nTogicians holds that. it is divided into six classes, viz., the above four 
kinds with the addition of two more types, viz. simarthyabhava 
(the negation of capacity) and apeksaibhava (the negation of an object 
coftfined to a limited space). 

A detailed discussion about the definition and the A E of 
the different types of negation is as follows: 

The non-existence of an object before its coming into being is 
called pragabhava. The cessation of the essence’ of an object which 
has come into being is designated as pradhvamsa. 

The other types of negation gre not essentially different from 
prigabhava. Pragabhava in the shape of the non-appearance of an 
object belonging to the other objects which delimit the sphere of 
its appearance is called anyonyabhava. ‘When it transcends all 
limitations imposed upon it becomes atyantabhava. When it is 
restricted to a limited sphere it acquires the designation of apeksi- 
bhava. If an object looses its capacity already belonging to it then 
samarthyébhava is no better than pradhyamsa. If it denotes the 
negation of non- -existent capacity, t.e., future capacity then itis not 
different from pragabhava 

The destruction of an object which has come into being and 
thé non-appearance of such .an object constitute the two natural 
divisions of negation, The rest divisions of negation are merely 
artificial. Thus negation is a distinct type of the knowable objects. 
It has been also established that it is perceived by our sense-organs. 

= The hypothesis of the sage Aksapada that there are four binds of 


proof is also sound. 


The, thesis of the Naiyayikas that there are only a 
of proof has not as yet been proved since'there are two more fistinct 


types of proof. One of them is sambhava (probability). It means 
the knowledge of a part included in a whole by” means of the know-. 
ledge of the whole itself. If the weight of an ‘object is a Khari 
then it is highly probable that its weight is a drona (khari included 
several dronas in itself), If there are a thousand persons in the - ž 
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crowd then it is highly probable ‘that there are a hundred persons 
in it (the number ‘thousand’ includes the number ‘hundred’ in 
itself), A series of rumours, the author of which has not been 
traced out, is called aitihya. The popular saying that there lives 
a Yakga (a semidivine being) on this banian tree illustrates it. Such 
a saying is not‘an example of verbal testimony since it has not 
been found out that the author of it (the above saying) is a trust- 
worthy person. Suchea contention is not sound. | 

The above mentioned ‘eambhava’ (probablity) is not different 
from inferential knowledge. The probable knowledge of ‘drona f 
on the basis of the knowledge of khari is really a deduction which 
follows from an induction. (Where there is khari there iş- a. drona. 
Here is khari, Therefore here is drona}. . But a rumour is net 
reliable, i.e. untrue. Who knows whether a Yakga lives on a banian 
tree or not? Has any person ever seen the eexact features of the 
body of a Yaksa? If the rumour is true then it is not diffesent 
from verbal testimony since it is as good as a. piece of instruction 
(upadesa). We shall show in the subsequent section that the term 
‘õpta’ does not constitute the body of the definition of sabda in 
the sūtra (aptopadegah). 

The clever dialectician of the Carvaka school (most probably 
Jayarasi Bhatta—vide Tattivopaplava Simha p. 1) has proposed 
to expound the truth with the words ‘‘After Brhaspati we shall 
explain the truth in order to vindicate our views.’’ But what he 
has actually done is this that neither proof nor reality (the object 
of true knowledge) can be defined and that their number cannot, be 
fixed up. This is his exposition of the truth. In order to establish 
his point that the number of proof cannot be fixed up he has shown 
that there are some other forms of valid knowledge which are not 
based upon perception, etc. (Jayarasi simply banks upon negative | 
criticism but has no solid ground to stand upon. So Jayanta 
ironically remarks that he has other forms of knowledge which do 
not owe their existence to the known and accepted sources of 
knowledge). oo . 

The character of the other forms of time knowledge has been 
humorously described by mearfs of a simile. | 
~~ TeMocturnal darkness a man with his eyes shat up knows 
whether the hand has its fingers contracted or widely set. In order 
to establish his point.he holds that this piece of knowledge is not 
produced by -the` touch-organ since his touch-organ is not pervasive 
and .dogs not belong to his hand. But on the other hand he illustrates 

./ %-1824P—V ° 
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cases which establish that perception and inference are the sources 
- of true knowledge. At night the flame of a lamp is known to us from 
a distance by means of its rays diffused on all sides. 


A person infers the existence of a cluster of lotuses, shaken by 
the “breeze, by meams of its fragrance carried to a great distance if he 
stands on a spot towards which the breqze laden with frayrance, blows 
trom the bed of lotuses. 


_ The poor materialist logician does not know the character of 

~ perception and of inference but is adept in imagining almost such 
wild form of knowledge as has been indicated above. We perceive 

the fingers as contracted by means of touch since the touch-oryan is 

got incompetent to grasp, being itself pervasive. When persons drivk 

iced water which reathes the farthest end of the alimentary canal 

(i.e, navel) they* feel the cold touch of iced water all along inside | 

the canal. 


As we perceive conjunction by means of the touch-organ so we 
perceive the negation of it by means.of the same organ. If we 
. perceive a particular motion: of finggrs, i.e., contraction by means of-a 
particular sense-organ (tactile organ) then we can also perceive the 
negation of contraction by means of the same organ. 


The knowledge of a lotus by means of the smelling of its 
‘fragrance and the knowledge of the distant flame by means of the 
perception of its. rays are instances of inference which presupposes 
‘the previous knowledge of the invariable mark as its antecedent 
condition. Is there any kind of knowledge which does not depend 
upon the four types of knowledge mentioned before? The Carvakas 
have tried in vain to establish that the number of the sources of 
‘valid knowledge cannot be fixed up since they have failed to realise 
the nice shades of distinction existing among the four kinds of proof 
and their efficacy. 


We confidently assert that the number of the kinds of true 
‘knowledge is not indefinite but strictly definite. Similarly, the 
definition, number etc. of tbe different kinds of objects of true 

_ knowledge are also definite and rigidly obey the logical discipline. 
The goal of the Carvaka logic is that nothing can be concluet said 
either of the objects or of their proofs. Their declaration of such a 
logical goal before the sound critics will Simpy bear evidence to their 
dull intellect. . 

The end of the introductory chapter. J 


? 
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PHRORPTION 


' The definition and the division of a meandvof proof have been 
thoroughly discussed. Now, the occasion of defining the species | 
turns up. , The author of Nyaya-Sūtra selects at the out-set, perception 
for definition sincè it constitutes the foundation of all other sources 
of valid knowledge and tops the list of all sources of valid knowledge, 
being mentioned first. His definition of perception is as follows :-~ 
Perception is such consciousness as drises from the contact of a 


sénse-organ with an object, has not the name of an object as itses 


object (i.e., is not verbalised experience), is not. an error (accords 
with its object) and is determinate. The term ‘ perception’ (pratyaksa) 
siznifies the object to be defined. The remaining terms of the siitya 
constitute the definition of perception. The “aim of a definition is tò 
distinguish its object from similar and dissimilax objects. The similar 
objects are inference and other sources of valid knowledge since they 
come under the same genus. The knowable objects are dissimilar 
since they are not subsumed under the. same genus. Such an exact 
definition has been proposed by the above-sitra (aphorism). 

A preliminary objection has been raised by some critics. They 
put this question to the Naiyayikas whether the adjectival clauses such 
as “as arises from the contact of a sense-organ with an object’ ete. 
apply to the means of proof itself or to the assemblage of conditions 
of perception or t> the resultant consciousness attained by the means 
of proof viz., parception. If the means. of perceptual awareness is 
predicated by these clauses then the above sūtra signifies that 
consciousness, thus qualified by these adjectives, is ¥perception, the 
means of proof. Now, if perception, the means of proof, is only 
specified and the adjectives mentioned above do not qualify the 
resultant—consciousness then the above definition of perception should 
be both too wide and too narrow. ‘Let us see how it turns out to 
be too narrow. The cases of direct awareness which are really free 
from blemishes but are not qualified by the above adjectives cannot 
be recoghised as perception. The senseorgan and other such 
inanimate conditions which produce true perceptual knowledge and 
rightly deserve the title of perception cannot be the means of proof 
sinso TMS above adjectives are not applicable to them. let ‘*us also 
see how the above definition is too wide. If the percep‘ ual awareness 
which is qualified by the above-mentioned adjectives does not generate 
a further resultant-awareness then the former instance of awareness 
will be called a means of proof. Moreover, if an instance’ of. direct 
awareness, qualified by * the above adjectives, produces either an 
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impression or recollection or a doubt or an illusion will be entitled 
to the designation of } means of proof since thé result to be produced 
by it has not been specified. Now, if the defender of Gautama 
contends that the adjectives which qualify the means of proof also 
qualify the result of it then he should postulate a new sūtra since 
such a sūtra does not find a place anfong the siitras of Gautama. 
The above sūtra still remains open to the charge of being too narrow 
in spite of the proposed improvemsnt. Therefore, the hypothesis 

mthat the above adjectctives qualify perception, the means of proof, 
“is not tenable. 

The second, alternative byroibers that the above adjectives 
qualify the collocation of conditions of perceptual awareness, the 
result;-is not tenable’ “If one subscribes to the second hypothesis 
then he should? change the sense of compound word ‘indriya-artha- 
sannikarga-ut-pannam’ . (arising from the sense object-contact) into 
that of the compound word indriya-artha-sannikarga-upapannam (the 
list of conditions being made complete by the inclusion of sense-- 
organs, objects and their contacts in it), The compound words such 
as avyapadesyam, avyabhicari and? vyavasiyatmakam and the term 
‘jfanam’ ‘should not be used in the primary sense of the words but 
should be used in the secondary sense. They should secondarily 
point to their conditions which bring. about such consciousness as 
is signified by them (the above words). The upholder of the second 
hypothesis will have to twist these terms in order to obtain such 
meaning as will suit their purpose. Such an attémpt represents for 
nothing a-labourious process. The third alternative hypothesis that 
the above adjectives. qualify the resultant perceptual consciousness 
-does not hold good. Ifthe above sūtra represents both ‘the means 
of perception and the result produced by it then the very construc- | 
. tion of the constituent words of the sūtra indicates that there should 
.be perfect co-ordination between the means of proof and its result. 

"From the context it is evident that the sūtra intends to define the 
means of direct proof. Such a means has also been descsibed as an 
instrument. Consciousness which is produced by such an instrument 
is its result. How can there be co-oydination between an instrument 
and itg result? (Co-ordination implies the numerical identityst®tween 
an instrument and its result). For the reasons ‘noted above the 

_ above three alternative hypotheses are not sound. Moreover, ij is 

` also impossible to conjecture a new alternative hypothesis which 
may satisfactorily interpret the sūtra. In fing, the drift of the 
objection is that the sūtra which defines perception is not tenable. 


- 
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A reply to the above objection is as follows. Itis a truism that 
the -first two alternative hypotheses are open to fhe charges mentioned 
above. But we approve of the last one. It has also been pointed 
out that this one is not immune from the charge of the co-ordination 
of the instrumeng-and its result. This charge will be avoided by the 
insertion of the word ‘yatak’ (whence). The boiled down meaning 
of the above sūtra amounts to this that perception, the means of proof, 
is (that which) is the source of stich consciousness as has been specified 
by the above mentioned adjectives. Thus, the definition of perceptions 
is neither too wide nor too narrow. Moreover, we are not to twist 
the words of the sutra to make out the real sense of it. By the mere 
insertion of the word ‘yatah’ every word of the sūtra becomes signifi- 
cant and all the words which constitute the sft convert it into- ‘an 
ideal definition of perception. Now, a question §rises to our mind 
that in the original form of the sūtra the terms ‘pratyaksa’ (percep- 
tion) and jfiana signify the same object but in the new form of it 
why are they (the two terms) not allowed to co-ordinate? What is 
the purport of inserting ‘yatah’. into the sūtra? An answer to this 
question is as follows. An instrument plays the part of ‘the means 
of proof and consciousness resulting from the operation of that in- 
strument is the result and that the instrument and its result are 
neither identical (t.e. they are distinct objects), nor refer to the same 
object. The net result of our discussion is this:--If the collocation 
of the conditions of perceptual consciousness is the iastrument i.e. 
the means of proof then consciousness described by the sūtra is the 
result. If, again, consciousness, thus specified, is the means of proof 
then the subsequent judgment that the object of perception is either 
acceptable or avoidable or indifferent to us is the result. 

How does the sense-perception which owes its existence to 
sense-object-contact bring about the resultant judgment that the 
object perceived is avoidable etc. by means of its operation since 
many discrete mental phenomena such as judgments of memory etc.” 
intervene between the sense-perception, the means of proof and the. 
resultant judgment? Let us substantiate our point. A man perceives 
a wood-apple by means of ,the collocation of conditions such as the — 
objetesythe sense-organ, their contact ete. Then he remembers the 
conduciveness ‘to pleasure of the object in the form that a similar 
object (an object belonging to its class) gave him pleasure in the 
past. Then he recollects his previous generalisation that all wood- 
apples are conducive to pleasure and applies it to the new object. 
The particular form of ethe application of generalisation is that this 
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object belongs to the class of wood-apples which are conducive to 
pleasure: Having apþlied the above generalisation to the particular 
case he arrives at the definite conclusion that it (the object of percep- 
tion) 1s conducive to pleasure. Then the resultant judgment that 
it is worth- having (accéptable) comes into being. - The form; of the 
judgment is that as this particular objéct which belongs tovthe class ` 
of wood-apples is conducive to pleasure so it is worthy of being accep- 
ted. In the mean time the initial perceptual judgment which arises 
Arom the sense-object-contact is long past but even its name does 
not survive. How can we accept the hypothesis that a sense-percep- 
tion, pliys the part of an instrumental cause to bring about the | 
repote final judgment that the object of such sense-perception is 
worth-having? ` a 

A great teacher of the Nyadya school holds a different view on - 
this. point. He remarks, ‘‘Oh critics, your criticism: of the above 
view is sensible. The successive order of different judgments which 
follow in the wake of perception is really such as-you have pointed > 
out. We do not also hold that the initial perceptual judgment is the: 
instrumental cause of the final judgment that the object of percep-" 
tion worth-having or otherwise ete.’ He now expresses his own 
view together with the negative criticism of the earlier one. The 
initial perception-of an object owes its existence to the sense-object- 
contact. In this case, the collocation of its object, the particular: 
sense-organ, their contact etc. is the means of the direct ‘awareness - 
of the object. This awareness is a mere result but not a means to a 
further valid knowledge. As it only begets memory so it is not a. 
source of valid knowledge since memory is not a piece of valid knowl- 
edge. The initial perception revives the recollection of the induction 
that all such objects are conducive to pleasure. ‘Though this memory- 
judgment which follows in the wake of the initial perception is not 
produced by a means of perceptual knowledge yet it may play the 
part of a means of perceptual knowledge. The above memory-judg- 
. ment is followed by another judgment that the object whiclr is being 
perceived belongs to the class of wood-apples which are conducive 
to pleasure like the wood-apple perceived before. This judgment 
owes its ‘origin to the operation of the sense-organ assisted#by the 
preceding memory-judgment. This judgment is itself perceptual. 
But it is a source of inferential knowledge like the perception of 
smoke. As we infer fire which remains beyond the reach of our sense- 
organ so we infer that the particular object is conducive to pleasure 
on the basis of the above judgment. Itésa truism that wed.’ not 
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subscribe to the hypothesis that an object possesses super-sensuous 

. power. But still we.hold that the assemblage of conditions visible e 
and invisible renders itself supersensuous. The- so-called power is 
nothing but the assemblage of conditions. In this particular case, 
the collocation of conditions is beyond the reach, of our sense-organs. 
Hence, the judgment that ghis object which belongs to the class of 
wood-apples is conducive to pleasure is inferential like the judgment 
that the bill is fiery since this judgment is brought about by the 
knowledge of its invariable mark. Though the judgment that this 
wood-apple is conducive to pleausre is deduced fron» the premises” 
yet it in co-operation with the object in question, the sense-organ, 

-= the contact etc. produces the perceptual judgment’ that this is accep- 
table. The preceding judgment in itself is mediate but is a rourte 

of an immediate awareness by virtue of its association. ~The author 

of Nyaya-bhasya, holding all these complicate processes before his 
mind, has remarked that if a judgment plays the part of an intermedi- 

ate process then the judgment that an object is either worlth-accepting 

or ‘worth-rejecting or indifferent is the result of the means of percep- 
tual knowledge. í m 





MEXICANMLLITERACY: A DIAGNOSIS 


‘ Ras NARAIN., ‘ 
e a 


Reader, Lucknow URiversity. 


It was via Mexico that the printed word reached America. The 
first printing press was set up in Mexieo in 1534, almost a century 
"before one appeared in the U.S.A. And yet, the country which gave 
- birth to the printed word in America, singularly lagged behind the 
U.8.A. in populatising, the printed word among its inhabitants. Why? 
What forces and fagtgrs conspired to hold up the progress of literacy 
in Mexico? Amnanswer to this quesiion seems Necessary in order 
to appreciate fully thè attempts recently made in the country towards 
etmcation for literacy. The purpose of the present paper is. to for- 
mulate an answer to the question in terms of the factors that impeded 

' the progress of literacy in Mexico. 


© 
GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR. 


The physiography of the country in itself has been instrumental 
in impeding the growth of literacy. Mexico is naturally divided. by 
“its great mountain system into, a diversity of regions: the Central 
Mesa, the Northern Mesa, the Pacific slope, the Gulf slope, the 
mountainous region of the South, the South-East, and lower ‘California. 
The mountain system has isolated the regions of the country, and the 
extensive plateau has deprived it of the streams for communication 
and transport. This has resulted in a distribution of population 
characterised by a concentration in the plateau (ten percent of the 
total population of the couniry being in Mexico city itself) and wide 
and scattered settlements all over the country. The proportion of 
rural population was 64.9% according to 1940 census, Numerous 
towns and villages have not been connected with any othere centre of 
population. Heavy rainfall has made highways impassable during 
many periods of the year. Two weekg on horseback have often been 
needed to reach certain inland settlements. The difficulties of com- 
munication arising from the terrain and geography of the country 
have hindered the growth of literacy by making it difficult to provide . 
schools for widely scattered and isolated groups of popnlation, or 
otherwise exposing them to influences conducive to literacy. 
‘The physical geography of the country has further contributed to 
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the'country’s illiteracy by making it obligatory for the people to 
devote most of their energies to producing enough hoa for their needs. 
According to John Gunther’s report’ only about 54% of the total 
land of the country possesses any agricultural value; and of this 54%, 
most has limited * agricultural , value. Only 7. 4% of the total land is 
actually arable ; and of this only half or 3.6% is actually planted. 


This means. that there is less than half & hectare of productive land _ 


per capita. — ° 
The geographical limitation of the land available foreagriculture 
not only intensified the economic struggle for existence in Mexico, 
but aleo contributed to the country’s internal political instability. 
Ernest Gruening observes : i 
The struggle for land and its fruits has been the age-long epic 
of the Mexican people. That was the battle of Toltec and 
Aztec. That was the unceasing ferment during four cer 
turies of Hispanic feudal overlordship. That was the con- 
flict of peon and politico.’ 
The economic and political struggle arising from the geography 
of Mexico has thus impeded its literacy. 


HISTORICAL FACTOR. 


~~ 


*a 


In 1521 a Spaniard named Hernan Cortés, accompanied by a band - 


of intrepid conquistadores, managed by daring and subterfuge to 
conquer Mexico from its indigenous Aztec rulers. . Mexico became a 
colony of Spain, and continued in this status up to 1810, when a 
rebellion against the ‘ ‘mother country ’’ occurred. By 1824 Mexico 
was ‘able to be legally independent of Spain, and.install its own presi- 
dent. The rule of the presidents, however, proved little better. 
And so in 1910 there broke out a revolution, which succeeded by 1917 
in bringing about the Mexico of to- -day. ; 

The conquest - proved. to be, in more ways than one, i source 
of the conditions that contributed to Mexican illiteracy. Politically, 
the conquest meant the subjugation of. the vast majority of Indian 
inhabitants of the country to an alien ruling minority. Economically 
it spelled the exploitation of the resources of the country, and the 
virtual slavéry of the native population, as also the division of the 
society into two polarized economic extremes with the middle class 
almost absent. Ethnically it led-to. a heterog geneity of population, a 


1 Gunther, John. Inside Latin America, New York, Harper, 1941, pp. 67-68. 
© 12: Herring, Hubert C. & Herbert, Weinstock. Renascent Mexico. New York, Covici, 
Fiede, 1935, p. 2. | 
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queer conglomeration of white-brown-red mass. Juinguistically it 
gave rise to the roem of Spanish-speaking and non-Spanish-speak- 
ing groups. Culturally if involved the conflict of occidental and 
indtgenous ways of ljving and behaving. How did the conquest bring 
all this about, ahd how did that impede literacy ? “This will be shown 


in the sequel. 
POLITICAL FACTOR, 
* 


Politically the conquest hampered’ the growth of literacy in Mexico 
in three ways: (i) through the government’s indifference (upto 1917) 
and ‘lack of sympathy toward the education of the vast indigenous 
population. In the colonial period, 1521-1821, the education of the 
masses suffered betatse the indigenous educational institutions, like ` 
the CalMtecas* and the Telpuchalli, met a natural death at the 
hands of the political usurpers; and little was done to replace them - 
by new schools. Spanish was the official language of the govern- 
ment, and all government officials were required to be Spaniards. 
Under such circumstances, the interest of the government in edu- 
cation was naturally limited to” providing facilities for the educa- 
tion of thé members of their own. governing class. The education 
- of Indians was left to the enthusiasm and resources of the missio- 
naries, who could achieve very little in the field because of their 
limited resources. 

Eyen when Mexico became independent of Spain in 1821, the 
subjugation of the masses continued. The severance of the political 
tie did not mean for the indigenous population the severance of the 
bonds of exploitation and domination. Education continued to be the 
privilege of the few, the ruling slave-holding aristocracy. Education 
was considered to be the worst thing that couid happen to Indians. 
It was, in the words of a notorious President of the country, lke 
letting them wear shoes. They begin to think they are somehody: 
You have to keep them under the thumb.*® A philosophy of educa- 
tion like the above was evidently the outcome of the lowly status of 
the Indian to which he had been reduced by the conquest of the 
country. And so long as there are people in Mexico who share 
this philosophy, education for literacy will remain a dream for the 
country. 

(ii) The conquest aggravated the problem of the division of 
the country into many, divers, and isolated sections. The present 


3 Cerwin, Herbert. These are the Mexicangss Naw York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
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political divisions of Mexico are tbe result of the territorial grants 
made to the conquistadores in the colonial period, and to those colon- 
ists who came to establish themselves in the co ntry. The consequ- 
ence of this political patronage has been that Mexico has too many 
entities, too many states. Hach political division has given origin 
to new isolations, end has raised new barriers between the stateg...... 
In reality, Mexico could be’ well governed if. it were divided into 
ten or twelve political entities whose boundaries correspond to natural 
physiographic frontiers, instead ° of being divided into thirty, some 
of which are not large enough for the theoretical form of autonomous s 
government they have. In short, the Mexican territory lacks homo-* 
geneity, and the diverse fractions which compose it do note work 
among themselves under a system of co-ordination.‘ 
(iii) The Spanish conquerors not only itnposed their aie. but 
also helped to spread the domination of their religion, ‘Romen Catholic- 
ism. Up to 1856 an official association existed between the Church 
and the State, whereby the Church was assigned control of all educa- 
tion. In the words of Ebaugh: . 
Wherever there was a church there was likewise a school. The 
instruction offered was chiefly religious, with a very 
limited amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
‘naturally the pupils enrolled were obliged to accept the 
Catholic faith—an obligation which operated to exclude 
large numbers of Indians who still retained belief in 
their own gods.” j 

To make matters worse, the Church proscribed and censored 


. literature and fields of study. This combined with the catechetical 


` 


method of teaching, and the institution of the Inquisition weighed 
heavily against the progress of education. An example of the way 
in which- the Church operated to obstruct the growth of Mexican 
literacy is provided by the following excerpt from a Royal Decree 
issued by Philip the Fourth in 1556: 
Our judges and justices of these dominions as well as of the 
e Occidental Indias... will not approve or permit the 
printing or the sale of any book dealing with the Indias 


without special licence issued by our Royal Council of the. 


Indians and they must likewise order the taking up of all 
such books and their delivery to said Council as soon ag 


4 Herring, Hubert C. & Herbert Weinstock, op. cit., p.16 . 
§ Ebaugh; Cameron D. National System of Education in Mexico. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1981. p. 10 ¥ 
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< it is possible. No printer or bookseller is to print, possess 
or sell such books, and if such books ‘should come into 
their pos\ession they must immediately turn them’ over 
to our Council to be read and examined, otherwise said 
printer’ or bookseller places himself liable to a fine not 
exceeding? two hundred thonsand marivedias as well as 
to being deprived of his printing rights and the instru- 
ments thereof.’ a 


m 


Tho decree remained i in force throyghout ‘the sitio of Spanist 

EA occupation. ‘The ` days of turmoil and ` Porifirian satrapy failed to 
* defléct'the momentum of the decree. And thus was literacy retarded 
by the liaison of the Church and the State. 


œ, The domination of the Catholic Church also ET to the 
illiteracy of the Mexican Indian in Spanish. The Church delibera- . 
tely adopted the ‘Policy of not permitting the indigenous masses’ to 
learn Spanish. It was afraid of losing its influence over them if it 
taught them Spanish. It preferred to learn the Indian idiom in 
order t 9 expalin to Indians the teachings ; of the Church, 


Economo FACTOR | 


_- The Spanish rulers of Mexico were naturally interested.in adding 
to. the coffers of Spain, as against the material development and pros- 
perity of Mexico. To that end they decreed, for instance, that what- 
ever could be grown in the home country was not to be cultivated 
in the colony. This was one of the ways in which political depend- 
ence of the people was exploited for impoverishing them. A second 
consisted in despoiling the people of land by force, deceit, and ques- 
tionable legal procedure. To quote Sanchez: 

- The Mexican Indian was despoiled of his lands and driven fre om - 
© hbis traditional home. He was first made the slave-like 
ward of the encomiendas, the manorial guardianships and 
jater the serf in the feudal haciendas, the plantations. The 
indio was oppressed by his masters, by disease, by hunger, 

and by social and cultural ostracism.” 
Independence in 1821 did not bring about any change in the. 
system of land-holding instituted in the Colonial Period. The ex- 
ploitation of :Indians ‘continued unabated. With the growth of 


Pad 
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industry and commerce, the economic resources of the country passed 
largely into the handg of foreign financiers, Mexico’s vast supply of 
oil, silver, gold, mercury, lead, antimony, and aaah of heavy industry 
came to be controlled by non-Mexicans. Mexico remained poor in 
the midst of plenty. It became the mother,of the world, bat the 
stepmother of Méxicans. An,index of Mexico’s economic status is 
provided by an estimate of its per capita income, which was believed 
to be $35 as against $650 of the United States. - This lowly economic 
conditions of. Mexicans addedeto-thé. unwillingness of the powers-that- 
be the inability of the subjects to receive and extend pepular educa- 
tion. Thus did the economic. factor impede the growth of literacy 
in Mexico. : 
ETHNIC Factor © ° ” 

It is estimated that during the three centugies of 8 panish occupa- 
tion, not more than 300,000 Spaniards, few of them women, ‘came,to 
Mexico; and that at the time of the conquest there were at least 
3,000,000 Indians. But toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
l century, the population of Mexico was only forty-four per cent Indian, 
and thirteen per cent Creole. A new class, the mixture of red and 
white (mestizo) had arisen, and accounted for thirty-eight per cent 
of the population. One hundred years later, these proportions changed 
to thirty-five per cent Indian, fifty-five per cent mestizo, and ten 
per cent white. The proportion of mestizos has been steadily gaining 
at the expense of both whites and Indians. "4 í 

The Conquest, thus, resulted in. the creation of three diverse 
ethnic groups in the country. This ethnic heterogeneity , has been 
a source of great internal conflicts and tensions. The Spanish white, 
immigrant as well as native-born, suffers from a natural consciousness 
of superiority. The mestizo, neither Indian nor white, feels insecure, 
and is urged by adexire to belong. He is not accepted by the 
whites, and-is unable to accept the Indians. The Indian, conscious 
of his ancient culture as well as of his political inferiority, is “faced 
with an acute and paralysing cultural conflict. In the opinion of 
Gruening, racial considerations underlie all Mexico’s difficulties. For 
racial divisions have tended *to parallel the possessions of economic, 
social, and. political privileges. The Spaniards and ereollos have 
been the landowners, shopkeepers, and. patrons ; the indio has been 
slave, serf, peon. ‘Racial heterogeneity, thus, by creating internal 
strife and tension, made a concerted attack on illiteracy difficult, and 
thereby indirectly impeded the growth of literacy in Mexico. 

e 
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LINGUISTIC FACTOR 


| The Spanish copguerors not only impoted their political and 
religious institutions upon Mexico, but also theit language. The 
propagation of Spanish among the indigenous inhabitants proved 
difficult for several reasins. (i) Spanish-speaking people were largely 
congregated in urban areas, Hducatichal facilities too were also 
largely found in these areas. This: gave little opportunity to the 
rural non-Spanish-speaking Jndiane to learn Spanish. (ii) The 
fathers of the Catholic Church did, howéver, venture into the interior 
‘of the counfry and came into contact with: the native population. 
But they preferred to talk to them in their indigenous idiom, thereby 
depriving them of the opportunity tolearn Spanish. (iti) Similarly 
the landholding conquistadores, and later on the landholders of the 
colonial period, “always were—and are—careful to speak to the peones 
and servants in their own idiom, denying them thereby the chance 
to learn Spanish. The preservation of the indigenous idiom has been, 
thus, a legacy of the Conquest. 

(iv) The variety of Indian dialects and languages, in itself, has 
made the- problem of literacy diffifult. Various estimates have been 
made of the number of these languages and dialects. According to 
one such estimate,” there are 35 Indian languages (classifiable into 
eleven families), sixty-nine dialects, and sixteen unclassified tongues, 
a total of 120 living languages, not counting sixty-two dialects dead 
by 1860. The independent development of these various languages 
and dialects bas been made possible by the fact of natural isolation 
and inaccessibility of communities in Mexico. . 

(v) Literacy in Spanish has also not made “headway = non- 
Spanish-speaking Indians because of their unwillingness to learn a, 
language other than their own, either as a substitute or as a supple- 
ment to their own ; forthe acceptance of an alien language would 
have meant in one way or another the acceptance of an alien culture. 

For the several reasons outlined above, the linguistic factor has 
successfully impeded the diffusion of literacy in Mexico. : 


CULTURAL FACTOR 
2 


The Conquest interrupted the evolution of the culture of>the 
indigenous population. The conquistadores destroyed the native 
brains a8 well as emerging intellectual leadership. While the develop- 
ment of Indian culture. was arrested, and occidental culture was 


8 Herring, Hubert C. & Herbert Weinstock, op. cits, pp. 16-7, 
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planted on the land, and gradually gained foothold. The consequence 
was that, in course of time, Mexico came to bg a land where various 
stages of civilization existed side by side. For example, the Apaches, 
Tarahumaras, Papagos, Yaquis, and Lacadones are in the nomadic 
stage ; the Sonord, Durango, Ì Nay arit, Guerro, Oaxaca, Chiapas, ete. 
are in the patriarchal stage ; peasants, aritsans, and peones represent 
the feudal stage; and the capitalistic stage is evidenced by the 
compresence of workers, merchants, industrialists, professional men, 
etc.; and finally the communistic and theorezing intellectuals of the 
revolutionary type reflect the socialistic stage. The stages roughly 
correspond to different ethnic groups, although same representatives. 
. of each group are found in the higher stages. Ee 
o 9 1 
The diversity of stages of cultural development and of levels of 
civilizations has .made.it hard to provide uwiversal education for all. 
It bas been difficult to discover a formula that would extend effectizely 
the opportunity to read and write to all. The laws, customs, values, 
and modes of the different cultural groups vary. The imposition of 
punishment for evading laws,» educational or otherwise, means 
different things to different groups. For example, to an occidental, 
imprisonment may spell humiliation; to a homeless and hungry 
native, a haren of refuge. Compulsory attendance of children of 
‘School-age is practical in a city like Mexico, but hardly enforceable 
among nomadic peoples. Taxation for schoo] support does not operate 
the same way with societies possessing different codes of inheritance 
and sharing of financial responsibility. To foist the responsibility for 
attendance and support school children become a problem waete 
illegitimacy is the rule, rather than the exception. 


The cultural background of the Spanish conquerors also coniri- 
buted to the perpetuation of illiteracy. As members of the Latin 
races, they possessed few of the democratic elements common to the 
Anglo-Saxons of the North, elements out of which grew the common 
school system. The development of the public elementary education 
system was in a way alien to the Spanish cultural background. 
Even when such a system ,did succeed in being embodied in law, it 
remained more-an aspiration than an actuality because of the lack 
of its roots in cultural tradition. 


Mexico has had the weight of both Indian and Spanish traditions 
against the equality of the sexes. In ancient Aztec and Mayan 
days, says Booth, the two sexes were segregated almost completely 
before marriage ; they were educated separately; and marriage was 
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arranged by parents.” The Moorish customs followed by ths Mexican 
Spaniards were similir. The tradition of the inequality of Sexes 
stood in the way of the education of women. This, in a society 
where women exceed men (the ratio of men to women was forty-one 
to forty- nine in 1940° census) proved a serious obstéele in the growth 
of literacy i in Mexico. | 

To sum up, the factors that contributed to the arrested growth 
of literacy in a country whichs was the first to set up the printing 
press in America comprise partly of the nature of the physical - 
geography of the country, but largely of the consequences and condi- 
tions political, economic, ethnic, linguistic, and cultural—created by 
the Spanish Conquest of the country in 1521. The conditions: 
continued, with slight and nominal changes, until the year 1910 
when the R@¥olution broke out to upset them fundamentally. How 
the upheaval brought about by the Revolution proved favourable 
to the growth of literacy in Mexico constitutes a story by itself, a 
story that may be recounted some other time. 
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DEFINITION OF THE W oORLD-STATE 


The idea of the world-state is very simple and can be easily 
defined. By the nation-state we mean, in the words of Wilson, 
tt a people organised for law within a definite territory’’. -The- world- 
state, therefore, should mean the whole human race so organised 
that national boundaries do not stand in the’ way of formulation, 
interpretation and execution of law. In some sflape ot other we 
have already a world-society of nations and individuals working. with 
considerable elasticity and guided by good-will in various fields of 
voluntary co-operation. But this world-society is not yet a world- 
state, For there is as-yet no provisions for subjection of the world- 
society to a peaceful way of iife by organised compulsion, if neces- 
sary ; and such subjection is the essence of law and, therefore, of 
any state. It should not be supposed, however, that we can realise 
the world-state only by: the constitution of a strong armed force for. 
the world. For a state is not merely a scientific organisation for 
terror. Indeed, as T. H. Green insisted, ‘‘Will, not force, is the 
basis of the state’, An armed force in the organisation of a state 
is only a devise for securing economy in the use of force through 
its monopoly contro] by the state. Thus the world-state implies a 
strong fellowship in the whole human race over and above the 
modern passion for nationalism—a fellowship to be duly protected 
by force, if necessary. 


We are far away from this ideal of the world-state, and _ 


the task of establishing it is tremendously difficult. Yet there is 
support*for the cause and there should be no escapism. An 
increasing number of influential persons have been opening their 
lips and using their pens jn approval of this ideal. Amongst our 
own countrymen Dr. H.C. Mookerjee, Governor of West Bengal, 
Mr. B. R. Sen, our Ambassador to Italy, Mr. S. K. Palliwal, 
a political leader amongst others, have expressed their enthusiasm 
for the ideal. In the United States there is an influential United 
World-federalist Movement for this cause under the presidentship 
of Mr. Cord Meyer. ° 
4—1824P-V 
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WoRLD-PEAGE THROUGH ARMS AND BASES =‘ 


This support to the ideal of the world-state is based on the 
fact that this is the most effective means for securing peacé and 
securfty in.the world today. There’are, of course, twp other methods 
for securing international peace and secufity: first, a policy of arms, 
bases. and allies; and, second, a policy of support for the United 
Nations. It is the first policy, the policy of arms and bases, that 
nations of the world today mosily ‘pursue in their search for interna- 
tional peace dnd security. The World War II ended in the emergence 
of two world powers with conflicting ideologies—the communist 
U.S.S.R. and the anti-communist U.S.A. All other powers are 
third rate powers in c@mparison with these towering giants, -though 
Britain, Beance,e and China are by courtesy still described as great 
powers. © With mounting tension between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
alf"nations have sought to increase their arms and armed forces, 
thereby. introducing the greatest arms race of all time; the big 
powers have been establishing bases in colonies and foreign lands; - 
and there is a. feverish search fof allies. The Arab League was 
founded in March, 1945, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance was signed at Rio-de-geniro in September, 1947, the 
Western European Union was formed through the Brussels Pact 
signed in March, 1948, the Atlantic Pact was signed in April, 1949 
and the ANZUS Treaty in September, 1951, Meanwhile, of course, 
the Communist nations did not act as mere spectators in the power 
. political game. The COMMINFORM was revived in September, 
1947. the Chiness-Soviet Frienship, Alliance and Mutual Co-opera- 
tion Agreement was concluded in February, 1950 and the Hast 
European Military Union was reported to have been holding a 
number of meetings in June, 1952. 

It is indeed courious that some of the statesmen of our times 
who saw through two world wars do not yet see the futility of 
this policy cf arms, bases and allies. They forget that? armed 
forces cannot save our civilisation. Even after bitter experience 
they ignore that there has been a revolption in the character of war 
itself due to new weapons, atomic and bacteriological, and long- 
‘range aircraft. The economic cost of any programme based on this 
policy is immense. The money that could be spent for supplying 
milk to our children is being wasted for the purpose of poisoning 
them, or deforming and destroying them. Further, any prepara- 
tion for war inevitably leads to a steady loss of democratic practices 
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and civil liberties. For any such preparation must imply suppres- 
' sion of all criticisms and a tendency towards the autocratic habits - 
in political life. : 

When nations pursue this policy, no one of them can really 
_ trust the other; and the consequent atmosphere of mutual fear, 
hysteria and incidents eventpally leads to war. .If the nations of 
the world continue to pursue this_policy, perhaps the world’s most 
destructive war is in store for us. 


Wortp-pzact THROUGH THE U. N. 


g The second method of maintaining international peace and- 
security is io pursue a policy of support for the United Nations, 
a policy often supposed to bé quiet consistent with the first, There 
is much to ‘be said for the United Nations. It represents inter- 
tional solidarity for purposes and principles of peace and . security, 
‘friendliness, justice and co-operation. Its Member-states have can- 
ferred on the Security Council consisting of the BIG FIVE and 
six other nations periodically elected the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of internationa] peace and security, and have ` 
agreed to accept and carry out decisions in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter. Even states which are not members of 
the United Nations must act in accordance with its principles for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. Under the 
United Nations Charter no state can invoke the: principle of domestic. 
jurisdiction to prejudice the application of enforcement measures by 
the Security Council. The Security Council is entrusted with the 
task of formulating plans for the regulation of armaments, of 
investigating any dispute or situation, of determining the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, 
and of taking non-military measures like economic boycott and even ` 
military measures like action by air, sea or land forces. 

The General Assembly, and since 1947 also the Little Assembly 
in which all the members may be equally represented, consider 
the general principles and questions relating to international peace 
- and security, initiate studies and make recommendations. Acting 
under the authority of the General Assembly and consisting of 18 
- elected Members, the Economic and Social Council works in co- l 
operation with a number of specialised agencies for international : 
solidarity in the various fields of our life. There is, further, the 
Trusteeship Council to look after certain non-self-governing areas. 


The international Court of Justice, based on the .most important ` 
i e 
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practical achievement of the League of the Nations, is some sort of- 
a federal judiciary for the international government of our times. 
The Secretariat of the United Nations may be jooked upon as, the 
International Civil Service. The Members of the United Nations 
have also undertaken to make available to the Security Council, on 
its call and in accordahce with agreement or agreoménts, armed forces, 
assistance and facilities for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security. i 


i 


A high order of international sôlidarity is also manifested in. the 


procedures of the different organs of the United Nations. The 
“Security Council of the United Nations is so organised as to function 
continously and. shall hold periodic meetings in which each of its 
members may be represented by a member of the government or by 
some other specially designated representative. The General Assembly- 
meets in repular annuaJ and special sessions. The states may accept, 
and-some have done already, the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice by a simple declaration to that effect. _ 

During the last seven years the United Nations has exploited 
every method for the development of international solidarity. Recent 
history in Iran, Syria, “Lebanon, Palestine, South Africa, Kashmir, 
Indonesia, Greece, Berlin and Korea shows that the United Nations- 


has focussed public attention on the problems and obliged the parties - 


to justify themselves in searching debate, has persuaded disputing 
nations to negotiate directly, has invoked legal settlement and judicial 
advice, has used good offices, active mediation and peremptory orders 
io stop fighting and even called on the armed forces of Member-states 
to put down a breach of the peace. 


DEFECTS IN-THE U. N: 


' Obviously the United Nations deserves support for the cause of 
international peace and security. But the defects of the United 
Nations are so great that it is far from the ideal we should fight for. 
The General Assembly can only recommend procedures and terms 
in dealing with a dispute or situation, and can do so only When the 
Security Council is not already considering the case. Even such 
_ recommendations are not binding on nations .in the same way as a 


national Jaw-is binding on the citizens of a state. The decisions of . 


‘the Security Councils are, of course, binding. But due to the veto 
right of the permanent members of the Security Council on all 
* matters of substance ’’ as distinguished from purely ‘‘ procedural 
matters ’’ it maybe paralysed at any moment. This defect has been 


` 
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modified through shunting of certain problems from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly, the Little Assembly, regional 
organisations, conciliators or arbitrators. Indeed, it now seems to be 
covered up through the most significant ‘resolution of the United 
Nations—the resolution entitled ‘‘ Uniting for Peace ’’ passed by the 
General Assembly ‘on November 2 , 1950 which. empowers the General 
Assembly to act even for nite tied purposes, if the Security Council 
is paralysed by a veto. But this resolution has been violently con- 
demned by the communist states of the world as illegal being opposed 
to certain provisions, mainly ihe Articles 11, 12 and 24 of the United 
Nations Charter. ; 

Moreover, the uidaan of the International Court of Justice 
is not binding, and it can deal with cases only when the nations agreg 
to bring them before it either by a specific or ‘bya general agreement. 
Further, no organ of the United Nations has direct cohtrole éver indi- | 
viduals, Its orders and recommendations must be passed on to the 
individuals only through the governments of the nations, which are 
all supposed to be sovereign. 

_ All this leads us to conclude that the United Nations is not an 
effective instrument for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. By all means let us support the United Nations, for it goes 
a long way towards our ideal. But we should do more. For inspite 
of our national and international attempts for world-peace we have 
not yet been able to secure it, though ona rough estimate it appears 
60 billion dollars are being spent on armaments throughout the world 
and over 20 million men are now under arms. 


WoORLD-PEACE THROUGH THE WORLD-STATE 


The third method of securing international peace and security 
is that of transforming the Unitéd Nations into a world-state con- 
taining some 70 to 80 nations in a federal system. The argument for 
the world-state is based on the effectiveness of the national state for 
securing national peace and security. There are three factors con- 
tributing*to the effectiveness of the nation-state in this direction : 
first, loyalty of individuals to the national cause ; secondly, solution 
of differences among individua]s in a peaceful way. through institu- 
tions like the legislature, executive and judiciary ; and, thirdly, 
existence of a-neutral and powerful armed force to be used in case 
of a need only. Obviously, if world-peace is to be as secure as 
national peace, we must have, first, world loyalty ; secondly, world 

institutions for resolving all differences ; and, thirdly, a world army. 


e 
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But hów can we realise these three essential ingredients of the 
world-state? 

So far as the ideg of world loyalty is concerned, it is being almost 
forced on us by circumstances beyond our control. The destructive 
and constructive powers of modern science compel us to think and 
act in terms of thé whole world as, a single dnit. An advanced 
section of our leaders now point out that we belong to the same human 
race, having the same world as our common territory, professing the 
same religion of the fatherhood of God ¿2d the brotherhood and sister- 
hood of humanity, speaking the same human language which can 
‘be easily translated into so many dialects. This tendency towards 

‘‘ worldism ° is .being accelerated by two ¢dditional factors: first the 
gradual loss of self-sufficiency « of nations in the same way as that of. 
groups, territorial or otherwise, within a nation during the period of 
the evoluti®a of natignalism; and, second, interlocking of indivi- 
dual’s interests through association with different nations and the 
consequent demand for double or triple citizenship within the general 
scheme of world-citizenship. 

To support the idea of ‘‘ woyldism ’’ certain world-wide institu- 
tions have also grown-up, having similarities to the organs of a state. 
It is proposed that certain changes’in the structures, functions and 
powers of the different organs of the United Nations could easily lead 
us towards our ideal, the world-state. The General Assembly, the 
most representative organ of the United Nations, can be turned into 
the legislative organ of the world-state by giving it a more represen- 
tative character. Here various suggestions have been made. If 
we accept the principle of individual as the unit of representation, 
it might be roughly suggested that Oceanians, Africans, Americans, 
Europeans: and Asians should have their representatives in the pro- 
portion of 1:20:30 :60:120, there being ene 1, 19, 31, 57, 124 
crores of persons in the respective regions.’ Some, however, suggest- 
modifications of this principle, taking into consideration the relative 
importance of the peoples of the different regions in respect of culture, 
economics or strategy. Some also suggest that the legislature of the 
world-state might have a second chamber representing the paus 
importance of all the. nations in the world-today. ` 


The Security Council of the United Nations with various changes 
in its structure could be transformed into a responsible cabinet opera- 
ting without veto in the future world-state. The international Court 


‘1 F A. Ox Yearbook, 1949 & U. N, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, July, 1951. 
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.of Justice- with. binding jurisdiction- upon nations.as well as indivi- 
duals could easily be the world-court of the world-state. If all these 
structural changes are brought about in the United Nations and if, 
also, ‘‘ worldism ” becomes a stronger force than nationalism, it would 
not be difficult te‘ recruit a world army for the world-state: This 
world army need not be a large force. When rivalries within-a nation 
are not intense or active and do not border on hatred or animosity, 
a small national police force is enough to Maintain peace and security 
within the nation. Large armies are necessary only when these 
rivalries take a dangerous form or there is distrust or intolerance 
among nations. ‘With the growing concept of world-citizenship it 
is quite possible that a small army will be, sufficient for the purposes 
of international peace and security. Instead of calling it a world 
‘army we might call it rather a world police foree. If the proposed 
= world-state really functions for all nations and individuals of the. 
world, disarmament could be carried- to an incredibly great extent. 
As Brailsford says, ‘“‘ An international government which thinks first 
of all of scattering benefits will seldom need to impose penalties.’’ * 

To reduce conflicts between the proposed world-state and its 
national units the jurisdiction of the two sets of governments should 
be clearly defined. In the immediate future the functions of the 
world-state could be strictly limited to subjects like international 
disputes or situations, armaments, atomic energy and taxes - for a 
dependable source of revenue independently of action by national 


governments. 
A PROGRAMME FOR THE WORLD-STATR. 


To expedite the realisation of the ideal of the world-state a 
programme of action could be laid down. Those who believe in this 
_ ideal might be summoned to a conference and might be asked to form - 
a world-wide association with national branches in all parts of the 
world. Speeches, writings and discussions might be arranged to 
popularise the ideal. With sufficient popularity the ideai could be 
made an election issue, and popular demands could be focussed on the 
legislators. With an assured majority in Parliament we can expect ' 
and demand action by the executive head of the state, the President 
or Prime-minister. This should be followed by careful and patient 
negotiations with other nations of the world, specially the Members 
“of the United Nations. Action, then, might be taken under Article 
109, of the United Nations Charter to summon a General Conference 


Pa 
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of the Members of the United Nations for- the purpose of reviewing 
the Charter. Section 8 of that Article provides that the proposal to 
call such a Conference shall be placed on. the -agenda of the General 
_ Assembly session in 1955 and that the Conference shall be held if 
so decided by a majority vote of the Members of thé General Assembly ` 
and by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. The 
scheme of the world-state adopted at that Conference would imply 
certain amendments in the national censtitutions to make the evolu- 
tion of the: world-state complete. 


i SQME DIFFICULTIES AND FAVOURABLE FACTORS. 


The scheme of tlre world-state need not be considered unpractical 
or unréaksabh. There are persons who work for it with almost a 
‘missionary zeal, ` The Preamble of ihe French Constitution of 1946 
says, ‘‘On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the limitations of 
sovereignty necessary for the organisation and defence of peace.”’ 
There is a similar provision in the Constitution of Italy. stating that 
she also can go into a world-federation provided other nations join 
‘with it in doing so. Under. Article 61 of the -Constitution of India 
it is a Directive Principle of State Policy that ‘‘ The State shall 
endeavour to (a) promote international peace and security; (b) main- 
‘tain just and honourable relations between nations ; (c) foster respect 
for international law and treaty obligations in the dealings of orga- 
nised peoples with one another; and (d) encourage settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration.” The best way for India to 
implement this policy is to take. up the ideal of the world-state. 
Support for this ideal has also been expressed by the leaders of public 
opinion in the U.S.A., Belgium, Philippines and New Zealand. 

The main thing is, of course, to remodel the national will and 
national force in nation-states in such a way that they may be in 
consonance with the world will and world force of the world-state. 
This will mean neutralisation of the nation states for achieving the 
ideal of the world-state. But such neutralisation need not make any 
state unhappy. Switzerland is a neutralised state, having no right 
to enter info pohtical alliances with other nations of to fight @ war 
except in self-defence. But yet Switzerland is perhaps the happiest 
nation in the world today. India has also adopted a neutral policy 
so far as the modern East-West conflict between communism and 
anti-communism is concerned. And India is not unhappy for that.- 

Article 9 of the new Constitution of Japan shows that there has 
been a significant approach towards neutralising states in recent 
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times; That Article states: ‘‘Aspiring sincerely to an international 
peace based on justice cand order, the J apanesée people for ever re- 
nounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or ‘use of 
force as a means of setiling international disputes. 


‘‘In order to’ accomplish, the aims of the preceding paragraph 
land, sea and air forces as well as other war potential will never be 
maintained. The right of belligerency of the State will not be re- 
cognised.’’ Of course, under pressure “from power politics among 
nations Japan’s National Police Reserve formed in the middle of 1950 
is rapidly assuming the characteristics of new army; and on August 
4,. 1952, Mr. Yoshida, the* Japanese Prime Miuister publicly ack- 
nowledged that Japan’s A Police Reserve is, ““ the cornerstone 
of the new Japanese army.’’ Japan can be saved from this apparent 
violation of her Constitution only through the astablishmént, of the 
world-state. . i P 


We should not forget that we shall have to face -tremendous 
“difficulties in our onward march towards the ideal of the world-state.: 
“As Professor H: J. Juaski once Baid, the ghost of the nation-state 
will seek feverisbly to retain in its hands the ruins its empire, and 
a Leviathan—this is Hobbes’ description of a modern state—will not 
‘amiably take.to the hook. The creation of a world-will in the -midst 
of diversities in language, religion and races is itself a gigantic task 
ey to baffle even the best of our thinkers. 


“Yet the Be is not so baffling as s it may appear at first sight. 
For scientific discoveries mean world-wide communications, and world- 
wide communications mean world-wide trade and culture which in 
its turn imply world-wide control or government. Indeed, this is the 
inevitable sorites on the basis of which we must work to secure a 
pathway to peace and security. There must be a world-state to save 
‘us at. least from the dangers of tota! annihilation’ through. com- 
petitive and unregulated use of atomic bombs. Already: the; U.S.A. 
has .an atomic stockpile of well over a -thousand bombs including 
‘weapons with the explosive power of a half a milllon tons of TNT 
and others so light that they cant be slung over the wings of_a jet 
. fighter. .An ‘interim. model at least 25 times as powerful as the ori- 
. ginal bombs dropped on Japan was tested at Eniwetok atoll in .the 
Pacific. in the autumn of 1952. It is believed that it is now practi- 
‘cable to have a full-dress hydrogen bomb-with a theoretical force a 
thousand times greater than. the first atomic models. 
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HISTORICAL EVOLUTION TOWARDS THE WORLD-STATE. 


. Those who wérk for the ideal of the world-state may also take — 
courage from the law.of the evolution that we can derive from the 
glifapses of world, history of the last several thousand years. ‘The 
modern nation state is a direct discendant of the city or village states 
of ancient Greece, Rome or India through the feudal states of the 
Middle Ages and the capitalist states of still later times. ‘It appears 
every successive generation. saw arfincrease in the boundaries of the 
states around them with certain exceptions here and there when 
empires built previously were destroyed by revolutionary forces. To 
. any thoughtful reader of history it must seem that the waves of the 
* evolutionary forces¢have been bringing on us almost irresistably the 
principles, and institutions of the world- state. More than two 
thousand years ago “Aristotle said that the city state was natural, 
“because it was an out-growth of the individual through the family 
and, tbe village. A modern Aristotle must say that the World-state 
is natural.; for slowly, painfully and hesitantly, but surely and -stea- 
dily it is taking shape before eour eyes with the gradual weakening 
‘of.the nation states, 

. In. some form or other the idea of international solidarity side by 
side with national rivalries has been with us for nearly five centuries. 
So far as Western Europe, the epicentre of modern world politics is 
‘concerned, its map with the two important exceptions of Italy and 
Germany began to look in the 16th century much as it does today. 
Already the: nation-states of Sweden, Denmark, Holland (Dutch 


Netherlands), France, Spain, Portugal, Scotland and England had 
‘appeared. ‘The rudimentary ideas of worldism subduing or control- 


ling national rivalries gripped the hūman race when the rise of the 
nation-states transformed the Holy Roman Empire (962-1806) from 
an actual political organisation of Cristendom ‘into an empty shell 


-and legal fiction. As rivalries among nations grew in all parts of the 
_ world, the problem of international peace and security, became in- 


creasingly acute. Erasmus‘in the 16th century, Cruce, Sully, Grotius 


‘and William Penn in the 17th, Rousseau, Bentham and Kant in 
- the 18th were the great intellectuhl fore-runners of the practical 
-attempts for international solidarity in the 19th and 20th. centuries. 


The Quadruple Alliance, the Hague Conferences, the League of 


-Nations and the United Nations are examples of such attempts. 


The Quadruple Alliance came into existence to meet the European 
anarchy let loose by Napolean in the beginning’ of the 19th century. 
® 
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It bad no permanent organisation and maintained solidarity among — 
nations mainly through periodic conferences of the great powers. It 
broke up within 10 years mainly because of the differences among 
the great powers as to what the status quo meant. The break-up of 
the Alliance was, followed by a long and constructive period of concert 
through ad hoc conferences incfuding the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and. 1907 until Germany prompted by unéontrolled nationalistic ideas 
challenged the peace in 1914. This bropght into existence the League 
of Nations which in contrast’ to the Quadruple Alliance was an 
organisation with legal procedures, agents and agencies of: its own. 
Again due to great power,differences schemes of general disarmament 
failed inspite of pacts to avoid war. Encouraged by the failure. of 
the League of Nations to stop Japan’s -aggressio against Manchuri? 
in 1931 and Italy’s against Abysinia in 1985, Germany agaja set: the 
world into flames in 1939. The peoples of thé world then ae 

mined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war ” ‘antl 
other evils and established the United Nations. . 


PROGRESS UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS. 


- In some respects, it seems, under the United Nations we have 
‘taken some backward steps. The-.Quadruple Alliance of the 19th 
century was frankly a government of the great powers. The League 
of Nations was a government by the great powers with the advice 
and consent of all the member nations, each of which by virtue of -: 
the principle of unanimity with minor exceptions could stop inter-. 
national government from functioning. But the United Nations 
inspite of its principle of majority voting in many cases is, again, a 
government by the great powers, specially in view of (i) the inability 
_ of the General Assembly to make decisions and not simply recom- 
mendations in political matters, (iz) its inability even to recommend 
when the Security Council is dealing with the matter, (217) limitation 
of the right of veto only to the permanent members of the Security 
Council, and (iv) the right of even parties fo disputes to veto enforce- 
ment measures. i 

‘When the Quadruple Neer or the League of Nations was 
established, there was also an established status quo based on peace 
treaties. But this was not the case when the United Nations Charter 
was drawn up. Asa result, specially in view of increasing tension 
between the Communist East and the non-Communist West, the 
United Nations appears like a building designed by the architects who 
have agreed upon the plans for the second floor, buf not upon those 
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.of the first. . Hach of them builds his own wing of the first. floor as 
the thinks best, doing his best also to obstruct the other. 
. . A critical attitmde, however, must not blind us to the. distinct 
advance made under the United Nations. The United Nations is 
more representative, in membership than the Quadruple Alliance or 
‘the League of Nations, if not than the kcheme of Cruce, who thought 
,of including “‘ all prave princes who maintain themselves and do not 
‘depend on any one.” The purposes, organs and functions of the 
‘United Nations are also more complete than those of the Quadruple 
. Alliance or the League. of Nations or anything recommended at the 
Hague Conferences. -In the United Nations there is a fuller recog- 
‘nition than evér before in practice of Kant’s idea of connexion 
‘Getween international peace and the rights of men as citizens of the 
‘world, and of. Bentham’s plea for abandonment of the colonial spirit. 
‘The scope of: regional® action within the greater world organisation 
ts given ‘more positive recognition in the United Nations Charter than 
in the League Covenant. The Rio Treaty of 1947 „and the North 
Atlantic Treaty of 1949 and other similar treaties, if worked properly 
in the spirit of the United Nations harter, could develop regionalism 
as & pillar to support the great structure of the world-state. 
, . Erasmus condemned war as so unjust that it could be best waged 
by the worst of the ruffians. Yet under the League of Nations a 
Member which was not guilty according to the award of the arbi- 
trators or the decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and in some cases even according to the report of the League 
Council had the right to declare war with three months’ notice. 
Under the United Nations war among nations is practically banned 
except in self-defence, and even then it can be resorted to only. until 
the Security Council takes the necessary steps. Nuremburg and 
Tokyo trials of Axis leaders further show that individuals may not 
escape under the ples of state responsibility after having committed — 
crimes against peace, against the laws of war or against humanity. 
‘Unlike the League Council the Security Council is auéhorised to 
take the initiative in investigating any dispute or situation to deter- 
mine whether the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace of security. - Never before was 
there any general agreement for the organisation of an international 
armed force. But there is such an agreement in principle at least 
under the United Nations Charter, making thus possible the reali- 
sation of the dream of Sully or Saint-Pierre. ~ Under the League of 
Nations international solidarity could not be effective, because de: 
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centralised action by the Members of the League in respect of sanc- 
tions was possible: THe United: Nations Charter provides for cen- 
tralisation in such cases under the leadership of the great powers in 
the Security Council. Tn case the Sécurity Council is paralysed by 
the veto of a great power, action could be*taken by the General 
Assembly under the “‘ Uniting for Peace ” resolution of November 2, 
1950. 3 | 
It would have been bettér, of course, if steps could be taken to 
see that the Security Council is not paralysed. But this is not pos- 
sible until the great powers agree on a commion plan of action, on 
some sort of a political L..C. M. of all the interests and ideologies 
among nations, and thus pay respect to the ideal of ‘‘ worldism ’’— 
Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam as it is described in*our sanskrit literature. 

Yet this does nol seem to be an im posssible faske “Indeed, an 
important step towards this ideal was taken in recent times when the 
General Assembly on Decernber 10, 1948 accepted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. If this Declaration could be imple- 
mented, there would be a tremendous progress towards ‘‘ worldism,’’- 
making it possible org us oe foo! that we — to the same “‘ human 
family.” 

Well, our goal is still far of. But the distance tbat we hays 
already covered -should sustain us in our journey forward towards 
“neutralising all nation states, éstablishing thus a world-state against 
which no one could or would declare war, an Ayodhya Rastra or Ram 
Rajatwa you might say, if you like. 


Sal 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AND 
RURAL FINANCE. 


Dr. Krisna Kumar Soars, M.A., PÈD. 


The Reserve Bank of India is permitted to provide only short- 
term finance for seasonal agricujtural operations and for ‘the market- . 
ing of agricultural produce through Scheduled banks and State co- 
‘operative banks. The maximum period for which accommodation has - ' 
so far.been made available to the co-opgrative movement for the 
above purposes was nine months in terms of Section 17. (2) (b) “of the 
Act. “ This limit hag*now been statutorily raised to 15 months, The 
normal period for which accommodation is granted is, however, only 
12 months, but for special crops like sugar cane the period can be 
extended to 15 months.’ Further, as a matter of administrative 
practice even loans taken under . Section 17 (4) (a) and (4) (c) by co- 

“operative apex banks are allowed to run for this length of time and 
at concessional rates on condition. tat the finance is used for seasonal 
agricultural operations or- for. the marketing of crops. Seétion 17 
(2) (a) of the Act relating to the discounting of ‘bills arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions was till recently confined 
to scheduled banks only ; but now, by an amendment of the statute, 
it has been made applicable to co-operative banks also. : 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS TAKEN FROM THE RESERVE BANK 


Till recently all accommodation obtained from the Reserve Bank 
of India by co-operative banks had to be repaid by a fixed date. In 
this connection, instructions were conveyed in the Bank’s Circular 
No. ACD 1059/AC. 144 (a)-48 of 20th September, 1948 which fixed 
the date as 30th September. This put the co-operative banks to 
inconvenience and difficulty. Hence the Bank has now decided to 
allow all loans taken by co-operative banks to run for their fall period 
of 12 months. The total outstanding at any time should not, how- 
ever, exceed the credit limit fixed for any year for the institutions 
concerned. 

Another great improvement in regard to credit limit now brought 
about is that co-operative banks can treat the limit fixed by the 


l Vide Circular No. ACD 793/AC 144 {a)-51, dated ries 23, 1951 to the Registrars, 
> Co-operative Societies, 
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Reserve Bank in a flexible manner by drawing on it and repaying 
it according to convenience, provided the outstandings of the institu- 
tion at any one time do not exeed the credit lamit fixed. In effect, 
the limits can be operated upon as a kind of cash credit account. 
Formerly, the limits once utilised could not be utilised again after 
repayment, even within the year to which tke sanction related, 
without fresh approach to the Reserve Bank. | 

The agricultural Credit 1) epartment has also indicated the 
exact items on which the applecant co-operative’ banks have. to furnish 
the necessary data. On receipt of information their credit limits 
will: be readily fixed on receipt of applications by the Bank on the 
recommendation of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and of the 
apex bank. If the details asked for are, fwnished cofrectly, tfe. 
Department may not take more than a week to sgoction the loans. 
Delay is, however, inevitable if the instructions regarding the 
particulars to be mentioned in the appaeenene: are not carefully 
observed. : 


Relaxation has also been made in respect of conditions regarding 
C class societies: -Till recentlye the practice’ was that the accom- 
modation made available by the Reserve Bank could be used by 
the apex banks to finance only A and B class societies. The under- 
lying object was that the institutions. applying for accommodation 
should have a minimum of- soundness and financial stability and it 
was assumed that A and B class societies satisfied these requirements. 
In some States owing to the method of classification followed, some 
really good or average institutions had to be placed under Class C on 
technical grounds. Hence the Reserve ‘Bank has now decided that 
where the Registrar is satisfied with the financial soundness of any 
C class “institution, he might make his recommendations accordingly 
in which case the Reserve Bank would grant accommodation to them 
‘also. The Reserve Bank made certain proposals to the Registrars 
in a recent Conference at Bombay that a uniform policy regarding 
classifigation of societies be followed and these proposals were accepted 
-by them.” 


In recent years, the Bank has also increased the rebate at which 
it provides agricultural finince. It was in 1942 that the Reserve 
Bank offered to grant a concession of 1 per cent. for marketing 
finance only. The condition was that the benefit of the low rate 
should be passed to the ultimate borrower. ‘In 1944 the scheme was 


2 See Reserve Bank of India, Bulletin, Apri] 1952, page 271. 
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extended oe cover seasonal agricultural operations also and in 1046 
the rebate was raised from 1 per cent. to 14 per gent. 

The response toethe scheme of 1942 was poor. Only one 
Provincial Bank borrowed a small. amount under the scheme at 2 per: 
cent. sand passed on, the finance at 2} percent. to a central co- 
operative bank and the latter passed it on to a sale ‘society at 3$ per 
cent. The money reached the ultimate borrower at’ per cent.” 

In the first instance, the concession of 14 per. cent. was granted 
to the U. P. Co-operative Bank anda kmit of Rs. 1.40 lakhs was 
provided: up to the end of March, 1946 which the Bank failed to 
utilize in full. Subsequently, the concessicn was extended to other 
State Co-operative Banks. The Co- operative Banks enquired if the 
rebate of 1 per cente could apply to ‘loans against Government 
securities, eby the Reserve Bank replied in the negative on the 
plea that the object of fhe rebate was to create agricultural paper 
ant that it would not be served if the loans were granted at rebates 
against Government securities. It was also suggested on behalf of 
the co-operative movement that the rebate should be raised to 2 per 
-eent.. In.case of the Central Banksein the U.P. for instance, the 
cost of management was 2 per cent. of their working capital owing 
to the small scale of their. business. It could expand if they got 
finance .more cheaply, the benefit of which could be ial on to the 
cultivator also. ; 

The Reserve Bank was not prepared to increase the rebate, 
because it did not favour facile credit and it was a banker or lender 
of the last resort.. Facile credit might induce the co-operative banks 
to resort to the Bank even for normal finance and they. might neglect 
their deposit business. ‘The Reserve Bank expected them to approach 
it only for. emergehcy finance and develop their deposit banking 
business. Jt also pointed out that interest was a very small part of 
marketing expense and facile credit might induce the cultivators to 
hold on the produce for a long time. In reality, provincial. co- 
operative banks did not approach the Reserve Bank not because the 
rebate. was low, but because their funds were adequate and they did 

not stand in need of credit from the. Reserve Bank. 


The actual amount of loans granted’ to Provincial Co-operative 
“Banks and: to the scheduled banks under Section 17 up to 1943-44 
was as below :— 


3 Vide Circular No. ACE 2267/AC 144-44 ot 18th November, 1914 issued by the 


Reserve Bank, l 
è 
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1941-42. °° Re 99.9 lakhs 
1949-48 * | 995.5 ,, 
1943-44 | a SIVA O gs . 


The above advances were made against Government securities , 
and were not subject to rebate. In 1942-48," Rs. 50,000 were 
advanced to a Provincial Co-operative Bank under Section 17(4) (c) 
against bills of co-operative marketing societies. In 1942-48 another 
Provincial Co-operative Bank borrowed Rs. 20 lakhs against Govern- 
ment securities under Section 17 (4) ia) to finance seasonal crop loans 
of provincial loans and sale societies through central co-operative . 
banks and to finance co-opergtive wholesale stores. . 

Within the scope of the Act, the Bank has „been considerably | 
liberal in its lending policies after 1947-48.” * The following table 
indicates the extent to which the co-operative movement*has taken 
advantage of the financial help from the Reserve Bank.‘ 


. ADVANCES TO PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Name cf the Bank 1946-47 1947-483 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1-7-51 to 15-2-52 








Rs, in lakhs 
Madras 15.0 91.8 156.0 294.5 290.6 
Bombay 1.0 6.5.. 66.0 216.6 . 5355 
U.P. 0.5 1.8 4.4 0.7 2.5. 12.2 
Madhya Pradesh ` 84.6 58.1 20.5 
Orissa =. B4 > 267 ` 150 
West Bengal = 180 25.0 
| Total 15 168 1027 - 2970.7 | 5878 8088 


According to the above statement the facilities offered by the 
Reserve Bank of India have mostly been availed of by Madras and 
Bombay where the co-operative movement is so developed that on 
the strength of the: applicant institutions themselves the Reserve 
Bank could make advances available to agriculture. The two good 
signatures prescribed under the Act were of the Central Co-operative 
banks and the apex institutions. In Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
West Bengal the co-operative movement could be accommodated only | 
on the guarantee of the State Government. The Central. financing 
agencies there have not come up $o the. standards obtaining in Madras 
and Bombay. i 

The above survey indicates tbat in wie of liberalisation of 
procedure and the liberal assistance given by the Reserve Bank, the 


4 Page 270, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, April, 1952, 
l 8 
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extent of help granted through the Reserve Bank for agriculture 
came to about Rs. 10 crores from 1-7-51 to 15-2-1952. This is much 
too smali an amount,taking into view the needs of Indian agriculture. - 


- This is mainly due to the inadequately. developed extent of the 
_ co-aperative movement in our country. The amount of loans out- 


standing of the co-operative banks in 1950-51 camé to Rs. 73 crores. 
The deposits and loans held by them in the year came to Rs. 100 
crores, while the number of their offices came to 887.° . l 

-` Tn order that the financial facilities provided by the Reserve Bank 
should reach the cultivator, one of the two factors is necessary to be 
fulfilled. Firstly, the co-operative movement should make a rapid 
progress so as td engulf all aspects of the cultivator’s life. It is then 


“that the cultivatorg will fee] the need of becoming members of co- 
` operative Societies. The number of offices of cooperative banks 


should expand constderably so as to be helpful to a Jarge number of 


‘cultivators. The targets laid down by the Co-operative Planning 


Committee that 50 per cent. of the villages and 80 per cent. of the 
rural population should be brought within the ambit of the re- 
organised primary societies withjn-a period of 10 years should be 
achieved. On an average 1,08 million persons should be brought 
within the co-operative fold and 21,600 societies should be orgauised 
every year. Secondly, where the co-operative movement is much 
too inadequately developed and cannot rapidly develop owing to l 
illiteracy and conservatism, it is necessary to start agricultural credit 
corporation in a State on the lines recommended by the Agricultural 
Finance Sub-committee of 1946. | 


DESIRABILITY OF EXTENDING THE SCOPE OF THE RESERVE 
Bank OF INDIA Act 


, 
- Sern 


The Reserve Bank of India Act makes provision only for short 
term finance for current agricultural operations or for the marketing 
of crops. Its scope does not extend to the provision of intermediate- 
term or long-term finance for agriculture and the allied industries. 
It is necessary that small-scale rural and cottage industries should be 
expanded and established for giving employment to the masses and 
for improving their living standartls. They must play a vitally 
important part in the economic and industrial reconstruction of the 
country. Any scheme of planned economy of the country should 


5 Table No. 9(II), Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India for 1951. 
Report of the Co-operative Planning Committee, 1946, page 20. 
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fake cognisance of the factors determining their establishment and 
- Organisation, ViZ., suitability for the area, the availability of raw 
material, cheap power, provision of machinery on hire-purchase 
system, technical training facilities, organisation of facilities for the 


markéting of their -produce and the last but not the least, the provision ~ 


of adequate favilities of finance. Their growth and development 
are vitally indispensable for mer caning the. prosperity of agriculture 
and of the rural areas. . 

This implies the provision of intermediate-term financial facilities 
to an adequate extent. The scope of the Reserve Bank’s facilities 
should be extended by amending the Act along suitable lines se that 


‘the Bank may be able to provide intermediate-term credit facilities for 


agriculture and for rural and cottage industriess ® 


This trend was noticeable in the inter-war years ithe expansion | 


of the scope of activities of the Central Banks which were authorised 
to grant indusirial credit by amending their statutes. Tie Bank of 
England was the most outstanding example of a Central Bank 
associating with industry through its subsidiaries, the Securities 
Management Trust (1929) and the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company of 1980. The entire capital of the former was held by 
the Bank of England and the Trust was to assist the precess of 
rationalisation and reconstruction in industry. The latter was a 
private company with the Governor of-the Bank of England as 


Chairman. All its B class shares of the value of £1,500,000 were 


purchased by the Bank of England and the A class sharés of the 
value of £4,500,000: were purchased by the leading deposit banks 
and other financial institutions. Mention may also be made in this 


connection of the establishment of the Credit for Industry, Ltd., in ` 


1934 which was launched under the aegis of the United Dominions 
Trust, of which the Bank of England had become the largest share- 
holder by the acquisition in 1980 of 250,000 B shares of £1 each. 
It specialised in the provision of capital for the purchase of plant and 
other purposes for the small and the medium-sized businesses, which 
could not, by reason of their size, economically satisfy their require- 
ments through the issuing houses. . 

The Bank of England was not the only instance of its kind in 
this connection. After the first World War, there was a shortage of 
industrial capital and many central Banks undertook functions “which 
were characteristically different from the traditional principles of 
central banking. The statutes of Central Banks were amended to 
enable them to.make diyect loans to industry. Reference here may 
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_ be made to Section 13B of the Federal Reserve Act as amended to 
November 1, 1946. It authorises a Federal . Reserve Bank to make 
loans to or purchase ebligations of an established industrial’ or com- 
mercial business in its district when the business is unable to obtain the 
requisite financial assistance on a reasonable basis from the usual sources. 
The Bank may also make commitments with respect to the business on 
a reasonable and sound basis for providing it with working capital. 
No obligation shall, however, be gcquired on commitment made for 
more than five years. Further, each «federal Reserve Bank is, also 

. empowered to discount for, or purchase from; any bank, trust company, 
mortgage company, credit corporation for industry or other financing 
"institution operating in its district, obligations having maturities not 
*exceeding five years,en{ered into for obtaining working capital for 
any such established industrial or commercial business. It can . 
make loans or advances direct to any such financing institution on 
‘the security of any such obligations. ‘‘Hach such financial institution 
shall obligate itself to the satisfaction of the Federal Reserve Bank 
for at least 20 per cent. of any loss which may be sustained by such 
bank upon any of the obligations agquired from such financing institu- 
tion.” In lieu of this obligation against loss such financing institution 
may advance at least 20 per cent. of such working capital for any 
established industrial or commercial business without obligating itself 
to the Federal Reserve Bank against loss on the “amount advanced 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, ‘There is, however, a maximum limit 
upon such loans, advances and commitments ‘of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 


Reserve Bank of New Zealand was empowered by the Amending 

~ Act of 1986 to grant accommodation by way of overdraft to the 

Government and +o official organisations to finance the purchase and 

' marketing of New Zealand produce.’ Reference may also be made 

to the Industrial Finance Department of the Commonwealth Bank 

of Australia set.upin January, 1946 with an initial capital of £ 2 

million, one-half of which was transferred’ from the Note Issue 

Department and one-half from other funds of the ae The main 
functions of the Department are— 


b 


(ày tò provide finance for the establishment and development oi 
industrial undertakings, praticularly small industries ; 

(b) to assist in-the establishment and devolepmens of industria] 
undertakings; and > 2 2 


* For details see by the author “Reserve Bank of India and Rural Credits’, page 88. 
- > $ 
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(c) to provide advice on the operations of industrial undertakings 
with a view to promoting the efficient organisation and conduct 
thereof, i 

The Commonwealth Bank shall lend money through the Industrial 
Finance Department and purchase or otherwise acquire shares and 
securities so purchased or acquired. 

Reserve Bank of India Act should ‘also be amended so as to- 
provide intermediate credit fer agricultural purposes. The Bank 
should be authorised to male available to State Co-operative Banks 
loans and advances from 15 months to five years against securities. A’ 
limit may be placed to the amount of loans that can be made to one 
bank by the Reserve. Bank and the maximum amount of finance that 
may be made available by the Reserve Bank may also be limited. 
The principal and interest of such loans should be gnarantéed by the 
State Government. 

The present scope of the Reserve Bank Act does not cover prodic- 
tion and marketing activities of cottage and small-scale industries. 
The Act should be amended so as to enable the Bank to provide 
accommodation to the State Co-operative Banks and State Financial 
Corporations for financing such activilies where the payment of the 
principal and interest carry the guarantee of a State Government. 

A Mortgage Bank Department should aleo be added to the 
Reserve Bank of India on the model of the Mortgage Bank Department 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The capital of the Mortgage 
Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank is £ 4,000,000. It 
consists of the amounts paid to the Department from the net profits 
of the Bank and from the profits obtained from the issue of the 
Australian notes. The Bank may also make advances up to 
£ 1,000,000 on terms and conditions determined by the Governor of 
the Bank. The Savings Bank may also make advances to the Bank 
for use in the Department. Advances may also be made by the 
Treasurer for the purpose of the Department. 


The, Bank can make loans through the Department to persons 
engaged in farming, agricultural, horticultural, pastoral or grazing 
operations or in such other form of primary production as the Bank 
thinks fit. Such loans are to*be upon the security of mortgage to 
the Bank of an estate or interest in’ land owned by the borrower, 
Such loan is for five to forty-one years. The loans carry interest ab 
4 per cent. up to 20 years and 4% per cent. per annum from 21 to 41 
years The purpose of the loan can either be purchase of land bearing 
on primary production or discharge of prior debts. Loans outstanding 


: a e 
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on 30th June, 1946 stood at £2,463,148 ; ; while loans made through 


the Department till. that year stood at £3, 600, 000.8 
The Reserve Bank of India should also have a mortgage Depart- 


. ment jo make long-term loans for land improvement to land mortgage 


- 


banks which can graht same to the cultjvators on thé security of land. 
Funds for the Department may come in the form of advances from 
the Treasury and from the Banking Depariment of the Reserve Rank 
of India. A portion of the proffts from ¿Bote issue may be contribu- 


- ted towards the capital of the Deparia 


The Reserve Bank of India should align itself on the lines of 
the Central Banks in other agricultural countries. Its activities in . 


™ respect of agricuitural finance are expanding ; but unless it makes 


 - 


funds available for short- term, intermediate-term and long-term on 
sound security for agiaculture and rural and cotlage industries through 

the credit agencies operating in the country, it will- not be said to be . 
contributing its part to the reorganisation and reconstruction of Indian 


economy. It should also bring about a reduction of interest rates 


for the ultimate borrower by making its interest rate, policy effective 
on the lines of tbe Central Banks in Canada and Denmark. The 
Commonwealth Bank also regulates interest rates that can be charged 
by other Banks and pastoral finance companies ‘to the producers of 
primary’ produce. 

A -new system óf agricultural finance should be raised in 


India through which cheap and sound finance should be made 


available through the Reserve Bank for agriculture and for rural 
and cottage industries. The amendments recently made in Section 17 
have enlarged the scope, but more should be done as indicated above. 
The Bank should make fresh proposals to bring the indigenous banker 
within its fold and it should also try to utilise the agency of the money- 
lender. so that finance for agriculture may be made available to an 
adequate extent. 7 


8 See page 11 of tha Annual Report of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


for 1946. è 


CHILD-WELFARE IN_ JAPAN 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


The Japanese people have always taken: keen interest in the pro- 


tection of children. In old annals, dating back to the 5th century 


A.D., we find reports stating that all victims of floods, earthquakes 7 


and fires were always looked after with care, but particular assistance 


was given to infants and foundlings, In the succeeding centuries, 


numerous measures were introduced for the benefit and protection of 
the child. j . 

In accordance with the patriarchal family system, orphan-children 
were usually given shelter in the homes of relatives or friends. 
Buddhist priests also did social-welfare work €or homeless children, 
Thus we find, that on the whole the responsibility of looking after 
the needy children was usually left to the private people. The restora- 
tion of the Imperial regime in 1868 brought about political and 
economic changes in the couptry. Noteworthy innovations were 
introducted in the field of child-welfare. Modern ideas from the 
West gave fresh impetus to the old system of protecting children. 
The chief aim was to assist them and to help them to grow up as 
useful citizens, healthy in body and mind. 


In this connection we may mention some of the laws: that were — 


promulgated during recent times. In 1923, the Law Concerning 
Minimum Age of Industrial Workers was passed. The Law Concern- 
ing the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was introduced in 1933, 
and the Child Protection Law came into force at this time. Further 
progress in child-welfare and child-protection was made after the end 
of World War II. In March 1947, the Children Bureau of the 
Ministry of Welfare was created, in order to look after the 32 million 


children, that were suffering, as a result of the termination of the 


war. According to statistics published by this Bureau, we find that 
there wére about 123,504 orphans under the age of 18, of whom. 
107,108 lived with relatives or friends, 12,216 were under the charge of 
welfare-agencies and 4,201 made a living: by vagrancy. 

The Children Bureau of the Ministry of Welfare comprises 4 
sections viz., the Planning Section, the Protection Section, the 
Nursing, Care and Maternity Department and the Section for Child 
Hygiene. A comprehensive Child-Welfare Law came into force in 
December 1947, which was again amended in 1948, 1949. and 1950, 

a 
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The articles contained in this Child-Welfare Law may be regarded as 
a Charter of Rights for Children. A small resumé of the Charter 
will show us, that tke Japanese have spared no effort to put into 
practice, the lofty -principles that have.guided them in their social 
welfare work for children. ‘According to the Charter, all the 
children will be brought up with care. ‘hey will be guaranteed free- 
dom from want, They will be entitled to live in their homes and be 
surrounded by love and affection. Those children, not having homes 
of their own, will be’ brought up in an environment having similar 
advantages. They will be provided with adequate nourishment, 
housing and clothing and will be protected from disease and injury. 
They will get edudation according to their individuality and capabili- 
tes. They will be guided in such a way that they will discharge 
their dutigs -and, responsibilities as members of society, in an honest 
and independent maner. They will also be taught to love nature, 
respect science and art and accept the virutes of morality. They will 
be assured access to schools and be provided with educational facilities 
of-all kinds.. Each child will get vocational guidance. They will 
also be'fully protected from exploitatien in labour, so that their mental 
ard physical developments will not get hampered in any way. They 
will be assured of good recreational and cultural resources and be ` 
protected from evil environment. They will be safeguarded against’ 
harmful treatment and neglect. Children that have committed wrong- 
ful acts will be shown iheir mistakes and lead. on the right path. 
Appropriate care will be given to the children that are physically and 
mentally handicapped. All children will be encouraged to work’ in 
harmony with others in the spirit of love and friendship. They will’ 
be raised as good citizens so that they may devote themselves to main- 
tenance of peace in the world and contribute to the cultural progress 
of humanity. Above all, love towards the child is stressed in ‘the 
Charter of Rights for Children. 

Child-Welfare Agencies are either run by the State, the Municipat 
Authorities or by voluntary organisations. In 1950, we find that 
there were nearly 3,000 private child-welfare agencies in existence. 
These were supervised by competent authoritative heads. ‘In order 
fo examine whether these child-welfara organisations were properly 
. carrying out their work, child-welfare workers were appoitited for 
the promotion of welfare of children and of expectant and nursing 
mothers, advising them on matters concerning their health and 
general well-being. These child-welfare officers had fo ae two 


years of practical experience in child-welfare services. 
s 
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_, The Bureau for Children set up a new office known as Maternal 
and Child Health Section, - There,had been voluntary health services 
for Mothers and babies at the beginning of the céntury. In 1926 an 
association was formed with this object. -In 1987, a maternal and 
child-health Programa was, carried out on a nationale basis, due to.*the 
promulgation of the Health Centre Law. During fhe second World 
War and the post-war period, the services for the health of mothers 
and children were systematically *develeped by the creation of health- 
centres all over the country, whith amounted to about 720 in number. 
The work is carried out by officers who are assisted by voluntary 
workers, such as doctors, deytisis, mid-wives, nurses, etc. Pregnant 
women are advised to consult a doctor or mid-wife and get themselves 
registered in Health Centers. Those who canttot pay for health 7 
guidance get the treatment free of charge. e > ° 

Later on, the Government began to pay attention to the services 
for orthopedically handicapped children. In 1922, a rehabilitation’ 
center for such children was opened in Tokyo. Ib was of the same 
time serving the purpose of a hospital and convalescent home. It 
provided for all kinds of rehabilit&tion-services including surgical 
treatment, physical therapy, occupational therapy, remedial exercises, 
educational and socia] services. They had also introduced mobile- 
clinics which went around giving proper treatment to the needy. As 
long as the permanent clinics remain few in number, the mobile ones 
will have a tremendous role to play in the country. 

In 1921, the Japanese Kindergarten Society organised’a Child- 
Welfare Week, in order to give publicity to this new idea. In 1926, 
the first National Children Day was held on a national scale. Its 
aim was to help to reduce the rate of infant-mortality. Publicity was 
also given in the form of radio talks, discussions, children-parties, 
press, posters and news-pamphlets. Since 1948, the observance 
of Children Day, May 5, has become ə national holiday. It is 
held in order to remind the people that they should respect the 
personality.of children, that they should promote the happiness of 
children and that they should not forget to pay their sincere thanks 
to all mothers in general, who bring children into the world. The 
activities of the Child-Welfare Week are usually carried on by volun- 
tary workers and it is quite certain, that the Government could not 
have attained its bold objectives, if it had not been supported by 
private organisations and independent workers. 

It is evident, that all wars, just or unjust, disastrous or victorious 
are waged against the child. Eglantine Jebb was responsible for the 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL, THEORY OF INTER~ 
NATIONAL. COOPERATION” 


‘Pror, Fenws Gross, Pa.D. ° , 
Brooklyn College, New York University 


z Ld x 
NINETEENTH CENTURY THEORIES OF CONFLICT 


Nineteenth century philosophy and the social sciences were 
concentrated largely on problems on conflict. Historians, sociologists 
and philosophers studied and emphasized the significance of conflict in 
human society. Darwin’s and Huxley’s theoriés were projected into 
the social sciences. This did not happen accidentglly ; & genéral in- 
terest in the question of conflicts was already there. Gobineau., 
advanced ideas which later became. typical of doctrines of race 
superiority. and race struggle. Marx, and so many before and after him, 
analysed social conflicts and formulated the theories of class struggle. 
Gumplowicz and ‘Piekosinski advanced the theory of conquest. . It 
was in blood, fire, injustice and suffering, they argued, that the 
state was born, not through Rousseau’s contract of equals, but through 
conquest of the weaker and more peaceful tribes by the stronger and 


more ruthless. Socialist theoreticians destroyed the legends and the 


pleasant beliefs in the origin of wealth. They argued that riches were 
amassed through struggle and exploitation. 

Concepts of the struggle for survival and of the sur vival of the 
fittest were projected into the social sciences. Story of man was 
written with claws, teeth and blood. Historians wrote studies of 
international conflicts, that isa history of war. Minute details of 
these conflicts were recorded. Eventually a new arena of study was 
open, the study of social conflicts. It threw new light on the under- 
standing of human society. 

Thus history became largely the story of conflicts, nota story of 
man’s cooperative efforts. The history. of man’s cooperation was of 
little interest to the men of the nineteenth century. Catastrophe 
attracts human attention, and the history of the nineteenth century, 
as taught in the popular high schools of continental Europe was a 


register of catastrophies, plus a social register of royal families. The 


*An address delivered before the fourth Annual Conference, Metropoliton New York 
Collegiate Council for the United Nations, held at Brooklyn College, on Dec, 13, 1952, 


ges 
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history of cooperation, chiefly, the history of political and legal insti- 
tutions and culture received much less attention. 

~ It was in the seeond quarter of the twentieth century, after the first 
World War, that interest in the social ‘sciences bagan to shift from 
conflict to cooperation. 

How are we to expiain the centufies long and "nineteenth century 
emphasis on the study of conflict ? | 

In the study of society, four main types of relations can be 
roughly distinguished. They are cempetition, conflict, cooperation 
and, what we. may call the ‘‘gregarious’’ behavior. By the latter, 
I mean similar behavior without active cooperation. Seagulls may 
follow a boat” without cooperating. Sheep may run-into valleys 
without being either, in conflict or cooperation. Of course no one 
of those typeseof behavior appears as a clear form, Pa 

~ Why has confli¢t been more emphasized as an approach? Why 
have theories and ideologies of conflict SO captured ‘the ‘imagination 
of man? | n 

Both nationalism m socialism, powerful ANE of the nine- 
teenth century, were the children of doctrines of national, political 
and social conflicts. The discovery of the social and political interests 
to which these idea- -systems | corresponded may give us at jeast. a 
lead to an explanation, a “hypothesis. This may help to explain, at 
least, why the study and the theories of conflict. occupied the human 
mind so strongly. 

The past century was a century of political expansion, of moderti 
colonialism. -Conquests of new colonial areas and exploitation and 
oppression of conquered nations required moral justification. Man was 
trying to justify by moral and scientific tenets deeds traditionally 
condemned as immoral. Such theories as that of the superiority of 


the aryan race, that of the.struggle for survival, the doctrine. of 


Lebensraum, the theory of the survival of the fittest, form together a 
common body of ideas which is that of extreme nationalism. Expansion 
was explained and justified in pseudo-scientific terms.to plagate an age 
glorifying science. The decision of Providence, as an explanation, was. 
no longer satisfactory, as this type of.behavior was so often in flagrant 
disagreement with moral principles. . Pseudo-scientific theories of 
conflict, on the other hand, were providing a smokescreen of plattitudes 
for men conquering weak and defenceless people through conflict crowned 
with victory. Social conflicts were both a part of ideology and reality. 
In this conflict the working class was, step by step winning its rights. 
The working class was looking for a higher standard of living and for a: 
: 
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recognition of its dignity. Conditions for both were created bý 
technological and scientific revolution, bigh productivity, and thè 
advance of political democracy. ‘fhe economic*and political advance~ 
ments of the working class have resulted, howéver, ftom their 
struggles.’ o j Seon e Sa » 3 

Theories of- cantici wêre: a. reflection of reality. They.. also 
influenced reality, Conflict was a process which was used for conqu- 
est and enslavement of the weaker. Theories justifying such 
conquests usually followed. *But conflict was also a process by which 
the conquered and exploited achieved their freedom. ; T ° 

Theories of conflict and techniques of conflict developed together. 
Techniques of international conflicts have been analyzed i in theories 
of strategy and tactics and Have been tested im war. From the timé - 
of the Decembrists, through the-times of the Narodniks (populists), 
Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Anarchists and Bolsheviks, 
techniques of revolution were. studied in. Russia. From the secdnd 
decade. of the ‘nineteenth century until the second decade of the 
twentieth “century, problems of revolution from the top” ‘or from 
the “‘bottom’’, problems of. terro» and of coup d’état were studied and 
analyzed. ‘Techniques of non-violent struggle were developed through 
a parliamentary, democratic. mechanism. in Western Europe — and 
America, In social struggle the strike become an ‘important non- 
violent technique. The ideas of Ghandi were tested in actual social 
experience. His high ethical principle formed the basis of a type 
of struggle which did not involve bloodshed. While in Europe there 
was‘a dichtomy between ideas or principles’ and actions, Ghandi was 
able to avoid this cleavage and design techniques in accordance with 
his principles. His names did not defeat his end. 

Did we, however advanced we may be, develop as useful tech- 
niques of co-operation ? 

Tam far from underestimating the dama of conflict as 
a social ‘process. Tt deserves exhdustive and careful study. War 
requires, study, by those who are interested in its prevention. Social 
and political conflicts often, not always, lead to, what man ‘regards as 
‘progress. Of course, we understand conflict to mean a social’ process, 
the techniques of which may be violent or non-violent. Democratic 
nations who have an advanced | ‘technology and a high standard of 
living as well as nations morally advanced* but whose technology is 
less developed have evolved techniques of conflict (non-violent), while 


* We refer here to these nations who have developed a respect for human rights and 
for human life. r 
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violence as a technique has been developed in countries ruled in an 
autocratic or totalitarian ways, and is used both as a system of govern- 
ment or as means of resistance against oppression. 


Conflict and competition remaina fundamental phenomena of 
social thange. But, sq is co-operation. It requires gn equally careful 
study. The technfques of cooperation are urgently needed, to meet 
the challenge of technology, the challenge, of our times. 


R + 
Ka 
FORERUNNERS 


When we speak about the predominance of theories of conflicts | 
in the ‘nineteenth century, we mean here the emphasis rather than a 
yonopoly. There were also theories of co-operation. ‘These developed. 
in two directions. First,'tbere were plans of a future utopia or visions 
of a future soviefy based on mutual aid and co-operation. Such plans 
were abundant, and the nineteenth century, even the eighteenth 
century provided idea-systems of Vision and highly ethical quali- 
ties. Theories.of cooperation and mutual aid developed especially -in 
the second halfof the nineteenth century, sometimes as a reaction 
against exaggerated darwinism in® the social sciences. A most 
prominent representative of this school was Kropotkin with his theory 
of mutual aid. Kropotkin was utopian, libertarian anarchist. His ` 
‘vision of future society was imaginative, but utterly impractical. 
Utopian though he was, he was also a prominent social scientist and 
sociologist, as well asa geographer. His negation of state was of 
course anarchic. Anthropologists know to day that without co-opera- 
tion society cannot exist, that as Malinowski indicated, even the ‘most. 
primitive society must have provision for cooperation. 


_. -The French sociologist Durkheim indicated that certain types òf 
cooperation are almost a spontaneous process—a result of division of 
labour. Division of labour and in consequence an exchange of goods 
and services imposes on men the necessity of cooperation. Such 
co-operation has not an ideological character. Itis not necssarily 
result’ of a conscious, ideological goal. W. G. Summer the American 
sociologist may call these type of cooperation ‘antagonistic coopera- 
tion’’, or better ‘‘expedient’’ or ‘‘de facto”’ cooperation. This type 
of cooperation isa result of the very existence and development of 
human society. It is not a result of a conscious idea-system and 
value goals, 


During the nineteenth century, however, the attention of the 


' social scientists was not. focussed on theories of cooperation. Emphasis 
S $ . ~ 
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was on conflict, There are today, however,.much more relevant 
reasons than academic interest which prompted, the general interest. 
in the study of human cooperation. ` 


` TWENTIETH CENTURY CONCEPTS OF COOPERATION 


Problems of international cooperation became of primary import- . 
ance in our century. The ability of nations and men to cooperate 
may decide about the survival of our culture. 


Devastating and cruel as wars were, seldom did they threaten’ 
the survial of nations until the first half of our century. The -fear is 

widespread that the developement of modern weapons such as the “AS 
and. “H” bombs may threaten the very survital of large segments 
of human culture and even humanity itself, I do* net think that 

mankind could be exterminated. But destruction of such magnitude 

can be inflicted that our present advances in technology and science 

as well as in economy, might be hampered to a a point of general decline 

and disintegration. 


President Truman in his last “State of the Union” Massage to 
the Congress (January 7, 1958)" said : ‘‘For now we have entered, 
the atomic age, and war has undergone a technological change which 
makes it a very different thing from what it used to be. War today 
- between the Soviet empire and the free nations might dig the grave 
not only of our Stalinist opponents, but of our own society, our world 
as well as theirs.’’ ‘‘Science and technology have worked so fast: 
that war’s new meaning may not be yet grasped by all the peoples 
who would be its victims ; nor perhaps, by the victims, nor perhaps 
by the rulers of Kremlin. . .We in this government realized, even before. 
the first successful atomic explotion, that his new force spelled terrible. 
danger for all mankind unless it were not prquent under international 
control,...... 

On the other hand, the development of ach ee high speed 
means of transportation as the airplane, or mass communication as 
radio and television, practically killed the former significance of 
distance. Peoples and nations still distant and isolated fifty years 
ago became neighbors, friends or enemies overnight. Dangers of 
war and also closeness and growing economic interdependence made 
a need for far greater and more extended cooperation than in the past. ` 

The League of Nations was an augury of a new type of inter- 


*President Truman’s Message was delivered on J anuary 7, 1953, ane was added later 
to the manuscript. . 
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national cooperation. The United Nations is a continuation of this. ` 
trend in politics. | | 

AT the same time as there is greater need for cooperation and new 
forms of it, the social sciences exhibit growing concern in the problems 
of cooperation. We afe at the very beginning of this study. Science, 
man believes, may supply the tools, or. at least the understanding 
of problems to ‘a point that the establishment of such si ad 
will be more feasible, more hofefal. Í a : | 
, Ideas of war prevention are as old as our ethics, The Middle 
.dges produced numbers of pacifists, and there were pacifists in, 
= Europe; Asia and America who worked hard to built a world without’ 
war. Men very early realized that maintenance of peace, requires 
constructive: ideas and“ organization and not solely a negative 
attitude, as ‘hegation: of war ‘by itself is. Already in thirteenth 
century Europe a Frenchman Pierre Dubois, outlined utopian plans ` 
for organization of the Western world. Plans were developed con- 
tinuously. In the course of centuries we could mention Sully, Saint 
Pierre, Rousseau, William Penn, Kant, Saint -Simón and sO “many : 
others. Every generation snggested a plan for a constructive solu- 
tion of war. Here were plans, for international federation. _ 

‘Before Woodrow Wilsons League of Nations, however, all these 
plans were only visions, great dreams ; we did not yet have any ex-` 
perience, Success and failure are both important experiences ; both 
provide us. with a significant body of facts, essential for making ` 
inferences. Now with the experiences we have we can ask why inter- ° 
national cooperation failed, why instruments for war- prevention 
and peace did: not work ? Here is an empirical ‘question: Tn conse- ` 
quence, we may later ask what are the: conditions necessary fór 
achieving international cooperation. ; 


INTERNATIONAL RELATION: 


Intercultural and I nter-political relations 


Before we approach the problems of inter-cultural cooperation, 
it_ might be useful to clarify, at least roughly, certain concepts. AC : 
distinction has to be made . between natien and state, or if you prefer, 
between nation-state and nation-culture, or shall we use other terms : i 
state and nationality. i o 

" Nation-culture, or nation is broadly speaknig: a voluntary commu- 
nity bound together by the same culture, the same way of life, 
similar value systems, at least.in certain areas of human experience, 


b 
l 


e. a é 
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similar traditions aud often by language. The state is not a volun- 
tary but a compulsory organization, an - organization that is based ~ 
on definite territory, on effective government, which enforces a system 
of laws, rules or decisions. The state has power, either dispersed, 

divided, separated and strongly controlled by the people as in demo- 
cratic countries, or concentrated and monopolized in the hands. 
of a few who control the central government as if Is the case in 

dictatorships. > $ 

Now, we can separate inter political from intercultural relations. 

We may call relations between governments or between states inter- ` 
political ; relations between nations or cultural groups intercultural. 

This does not imply of course that intercultural relations are COM- «æ». ‘ 
pletely devoid of political element, the -rm “Sulbure”” being employed 
in the sense cultural-anthropology uses it. è aak a 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire as a state, was during the first 
world war, in conflict with France. It was an interpolitical con- 
flict. The Slovans or the Czechs, nationalities which were under 
the control of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, bad, however, no 
feelings of hostility towards the French. This was, as far as they 
were concerned, an interpolitical, not an intercultural conflict. 
There was no intercultural] hostility. There was no hate of French 
men. Probably the Czechs as a whole, hated Austrians though they 
served under their flag. 

Now let us consider Silesia, which is inhabitel by Poles and 
Germans as well as by Czechs, with a good many marginal people 
who have no decided or constant nationa] loyalties. The Polish 
and German nationalities lived for centuries as neighbors, with long 
periods’ during which hostility was not dominant. But due to 
repeated conflicts hostile attitudes between large groups of Germans 
and Poles have developed. After Nazi occupation of Europe and 
harsh Nazi rule, hostile attitudes towards Germany developed 
in large parts of Europe. In other words, certain types of experience, 
education, indoctrination, conditioning and other processes have 
contributed to the development of hostility between nationalities, 
` true intercultural conflicts. 

We have two problems now. Interpolitical conflicts and hosti- 
lities can theoretically be restrained and controlled by international - 
organizations with enough power. 

Tntercultural hostilities, based on attitudes aa unique experi- 
ences require a policy which would affect personality for mation, which 
would influence people’s sogial attitudes. 
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Hostility towards a nationality, a result of intercultural relations 
is often transmitted through processes of socialization, through learn- 
ing in amily, school, playgroup and other similar groups. 

Of course, interpolitical relations havé a variety of effects on 
intercultural relations, The Nazi German state, concentrating all 
the power was able to use all its meahs to regiment social attitudes 
in the direction of hate for other nationalities and so-called races. 
These attitudes were already gtrongeamong many Germans, weak 
among others. Man’s personality is fot consistent ; it changes in 
different social environments. Behavior is. different in church 
and at business, in war or in a family group. During the Nazi 
period, dormant feelings of. hostility were activated. Thus the 
Conflict between Germany and the West was largely intercultural 
as well as inferpolitical. Here the intercultural to a certain extent 
coincided with the inferpolitical, which it did not in the case of the ` 
Atistro-Hungarian Empire in the first world war. 

So far we have spoken about conflict. Theoretically we can 
reduce international relations to three types: conflict, cooperation 
and coexistence. ° a 

By coexistence, we understand a situation in which two or 
more groups are neither engaged in conflict or in definite cooper- 
ation. The Monroe doctrine was one of coexistence with European 
states. Monroe believed, as did Washington and Jefferson that 
political cooperation with European powers in the form of tempor- 
rary alliances, then common, would sooner or later involve the United 
States in war. Neutrality is practically a policy of coexistence, 
which may involve either intercultural relations. 


ELEMENTS OF COOPERATION 
j 


Initiation of a process of internationa! cooperation requires a 
common goal, a purpose. The goal is a result of will, which in 
turn is usually a result of definite interests. Once goals are esta- 
blished, and the will is directed towards the goal, then techniques 
of cooperation have to be chosen to attain the goal. Techniques 
operate usually through institutions, which we may call in this case 
instrumentalities, that isto say, cooperation as social action. This, 
however, is hardly possible without a limited set of principles or 
values. 

Interests may be economic but are not solely so. Maintenance 


of peace as a goal of social cooperation is not solely an economic 


interest, 
s 
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Techniques of cooperation are closely connected with instrumen- _ 
talities ; institutions or instrumentalities form: the static aspect of 
international cooperation, techniques the dynamic aspect. ` = 

In short, initiation of conscious cooperation in an international 
field requires these essential elements : interest, will, a goal, a set 
of common values, instrumentalities and techniques. 

Without a goal it is hard to produce strong and effective co-opera” 
tion. Of course, the goal may be self-evident, as in neighbourhood 
relations, or it may be so longeestablished that it can no longer be 
recognised. è 

The goal indicates a function, and as long as the need for a func- 
tion exists co-operation will be relevent. ° 

Not only in intercultural or interpoliticgl selations is a goal # 
relevant element of co-operation. Even to produce cosoperatjon within 
a group a common purposes is of supreme value? Arthur H. Compton, i 
who served as director of the (U.S.A.) Government’s metallurgieal 
project which had the responsibility for development of plutonium, 
indicated. the value of a common purpose in scientific co-operation. 

In an article in the Annals oś the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science entitled “The Atomie Crusade and its Social 
Implications” (Sept. 1947) he said : 

“The lessons one learns is that when people are working with a 
will to attain a common objective, they will strive to learn 
how - to do their part and willingly work with others as may . 
be necessary for the desired result. With a goal established 
training has a meaning and the will to co-operate is taken 
for granted. Here is the secret of co-ordinating the effort 
of a free people.” 

In international relations the probiems of a common goal as a 
condition of co-operation is even more apparent. President Wilson’s 
plan for the League of Nations had a definite goal, the maintenance 
of peace. The League was an instrumentality for co-operation, main- 
tenance pf peace a function of co-operation, while the principle of 
self-determination was a minimum value. Similarly, the United 
Natious was conceived with a definite goal, also maintenance of peace, 
with co-operation a function of this goal. There were a number of 
additional, derived goals, which are represented by the activities of 
the specialised agencies. The United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are the instrumentalities. The common set of values was 
formulated in the Atlantic Character, especially the four freedoms. 
Today, Europe is in a process of integration, there is a definite ten. 

$ 
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dency towards co-operation, Goals are clear, on the one hand, eco- 
nomie reconstruction, on the other, the maintenance of peace as well 
as defense, if necessary, against Soviet invasion. Instrumentalities 
are set, for example, the Council of Europe and the institutions of 
the Schuman plan. The minimum set of values has been formulated | 
in the European _Cénvention on Human Rights which was signed in 
«Rome. Values are important for the process of co-operation, ‘for the 
operation of the instrumentalities. . 
Goals, values and instrumentalitiesare important in the process 
„of interpolitical co-operation: For intercultural co-operation, as a 
continous and voluntary process, we need a common goal and a mini- 
mum set of vakues, machinery being not essential, even superflous at 
œ imes. When interpglitical co-operation is planned agreement must 
be reached on goals, values and instrumentalities. 


It is relatively ees? to outline instrumentalities of international 
relations, for a.common goal: -peace. For centuries philosophers and 
statesmen have designed institutions of lasting peace. But the great 
secret of co-operations lies in common values. Without common 
values—a minimum set of them-—so-operation is hardly possible. 
When a minimum set of common values is discovered—then, of course 
conditions of co-operation are to a certain extent established. Common 
interest and goal, will then release forces of co-operation. 


_ Values are of a cultural origin and character. In a democratic 
set-up it is to be expected that the values expressed by the government 
reflect those of a majority or large portions of the society, while in a 
dictatorship values may reflect those of the ruling class only, with the 

‘emphasis on maintaining power. Dictatorships may toa large extent 
disregard the values of the society they represent. The interpolitical 
relations may be conducive to war, while hostility in intercultural 
relations may be weak or completely absent. In democratic countries 
there is a close relationship between interpolitical and intercultural 
relations, while even in dictatorships psychological means are used if . 
necessary to create feelings of hostility to achieve mass support for 
state policy. | 


PLURALISM, 


But here let us imagine for the sake of theoretical exploration 
following situation. Let us assume, and this may not be so theoreti- 
cal, that in -most human communities as well as states at a given 
moment there isa wil towards a goal, maintenance of peace and co- 
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operation and, that instrumentalities have been developed. Now there 


_ is the problem of the setting of common goals and values. 

Must all societies which decide to co-operate have all goals and all 
values identical ? 
= Historians could hardly indicate amy period’ of human higtory 
when all values and all goals of*nations were identical. Often symbols 


were identical but the content of words was different. We know =” 


that there are differences betwegn nations, even though they may be 
hard to define. We know too that these differences-are of culture in 
the sense of the social anthropologist. We also know that values 
form an essential part of cultures and that differences in national 
cultures are differences in’ values. Human societies: have both simi- 
Jarities and differences. Some of the similarities are the result of 
biological and social needs. All men are trying to protest them- 
selves against hunger and misery and disease. ` All societies have 
rudimentary concepts of mutual aid and reciprocity, without which 
they could not exist. In a very primitive form: we have the concepts 
of injury to be repaid by injury, of good rendered for good. These 
fiirst concepts of recepiocity and mytual aid lead to our concepts of 
mercy-reciprocity and justice. In the Judeo-Christian ethics the value 
of mercy is stronger than that of justice.* l 

Of course there are numerous differences in the interpretation of 
values, in the way they operate in various secieties, and above all in 
emphasis. Thore are differences and similarities. Here is the pre- 
mise for organizing co-operation in international sense, both inter- 
political and intercultural. A general premise may be postulated, to 
base co-operation on those values on which we agree, and on respect 
of those about which we do not agree. There are of course, limits 
to our respect for differences; we cannot respect differences in values 
which endanger the survival of a group or an individual, or the liberty 
of neighbouring groups. Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, let us for 
the moment limit ourselves to these two, may have asked respect for 
the values which they represented. But Germany’s values meant 
doom for millions of innocent people throughout Europe and within 
Germany itself; those of Italy signified doom of the Abyssinian 
people. a : 
Here are limits for respects of differencs in values. Here are the 
limits which imply at best coexistence, but make co-operation im- 


_— 


$ 
k 


Value of ‘‘mercy” is also regarde] as supreme in Hinduism and Buddhism for 
instance there is the gaying——‘' 45 qf wal yy? There is no higher form of religion than 
““compassion’’—(Ed), 


‘ 
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possible. We know also from experience, that such values as exhibited 
by Nazis and Fascists lead to conflict. 

Now we have the basic issue: Are there any values common to 
all cultural groups? If there are, then the formation of a world com- 
munity’ on an intergultural level should be poseiblg even though. the 
__ interpolitical question would not be resolved. 


The United Nations has made an effort towards the formulation 
of a set of common values.e Thé Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is such a set of values. Of “course, the Declaration is not 
enforceable, nor is it observed in all the member-states. Nevertheless 
it is the beginning of a trend towards theecreation of a world com- | 
munity, -based on a common goal—the maintenance of peace and 


_ mutual aid in the” sttuggle against hunger, misery and disease. 


. Besides* the gdal we have an instrumentality, the United Nations and 
its agencies, An effort has been made to establish common values, 


‘the Declaration of Human Rights. Similar effort has been made in 
Europe by thé member states of the Council of Europe. “The 
European Convention of Human Rights”? adopted on November 4, 
1950 is an effort to formulate some of the common values of Europe. 


The Technical Assistance Program brings us even closer to the 
ideas of pluralism. In our. efforts to hold underdeveloped countries 
we face the problem of cultural differences. We know that establish- 
ing a. new technology may destroy native culture and that effort 
towards economic advancement, should. it be contradictory. to the 
values of the culture involved, may meet with complete, opposition 
and fail, for people will resist changes that tend to destroy cherished | 


- cultural traits. 


The success of the Technical Assistance Program depends strongly 
on. our respect for differences and cooperation through common values. 
In other words, our technical assistance must be adjusted to cultural . 
differences. ‘The progam of technical assistance follows, on the whole, 
a pluralistic pattern. 

We have, then, the essential principles for both intercultural 
and interpolitical cooperation: respect for cultural differences, unity 
based on minimum of common values. , | 

However, not all members of the United Nations have the will 
for cooperation, nor are all members trying to achieve the goal. Not 
all the members share rudimentary values such as human rights. 
Goals of cooperation are illusory, if they are not a resni of ane will 


for cooper ation. 
è 
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_ PRESENT SITUATION EXPLORED 


Now let us explore the Soviet bloc from this „point of view, On 
the intercultural level, [ think that neither the ‘Russfan people nor 
the people of the satellite countries have shown, through a free , €X- 
pression of will, feélines of hostility against the Western nations. 

There have been in Russian: history anti-western feeling among =- 
certain intellectual groups, but these’ feelings are not general. The 
Soviet Union and the satellites; are, however, dictatorships. The 
objectives of the Soviet government is not peace but world control. 
This hypothesis is based on the writings of Lenin and Stalin with 
their emphasis on problenfs of aggressive strategy -and- tactiés as 
methods of ideological expansion, and on the facts, of today’s world, «=a» 
the -conquest through the communist. imperialist ‘machine of Hastern 
Europe and large parts of the Far East. The Soviet Unifed N ations | 
policy is a part of its general strategy for world control. There is, 
neither the will to cooperate nor the goal of the maintenance of peace. 
Other members of the Soviet block pursue the same policy. As for 
the minimum set of values necessary for cooperation, Po Yi Po, 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, 
in an issue of the official organ of the Cominform “‘For Lasting Peace 
and People’s Democracy’” dated October 26, 1952, states brutally 
that over two million people have been executed during the past three 
years in China. This article has a triumphant title, ‘‘Great Achieve- 
ments of the People’s Republic of China’. It is evidence of what 
we may, call the dehumanization of politics, a phenomenon which has 
struck large parts of the globe in the twentieth century. Use of this 
method indicates further, I may hypothesize, lack of the minimum ` 
set of common values necessary for cooperation. 


To put all our technical discussion into very simple terms, how 
can you force someone to cooperate if he does not wish to? That 
is one question. Another, is any cooperation possible between a wolf 
‘and a lamb which the wolf has decided to eat, and in such a case, 
how far can the lamb cooperate ? 


Hitler intended to conquer Czechoslovakia, he did not’ intend to 
cooperate for world peace..How far could Czechoslovakia have 
cooperated with him? To what extent did Chemberlain’s policy of 
cooperation save ‘‘peacé for our generation’? Stalin decided to 
conquer Czechoslovakia. President Benes and Masaryk’s attempts 
to cooperate with the communists did not preserve peace, neither 
did they protect the rights of the Czechoslovak state. 


« 
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Now let us come back to a theoretical question. The problem 
facing us today is not intercultural, not a problem of hostility between 
the Sinericany, European and the Russian people. It is interpolitical 
‘since, a problem between states not peoples, especially the problem 
of a totalitarian regime with expansionist tendencies: 


ous Now, let us return again.to a theoretical problem. What should 


be done in any similar case; when some state, after establishing a 
- dictatorial sysiem refuses to ccaperate? What should be done if such 
a state refuses to recognize the common goals and values of existing 


” international agreements? 


Such conduct might be the reactioneto intercultural relations, 
~ feelings of hostility brought to the point of open confiict. It might 
be the result of definite’interests, economic or political, of a class or a 
nation, * But ff might also be rather an interpolitical than an intercul- 
tural problem, the result of a drive for power by certain political 
groups who have succeeded in capturing a government. In such a 
situation, isthe machinery of the United Nations useless? Is peace” 


“then. entirely a lost cause? 


Par e ; 
No! First of all, nations which have the will to cooperate and 


. whose goal is cooperation, which have in addition certain common 


values and political power in the hands of men who reflect these 
attitudes and values, should establish close relations between them- 
selves in the interests of peace. The machinery of the United Nations 
should be so designed as to facilitate such cooperation. By this means 
force and strength might be developed so asto make any Aggressive _ 


-attempt a futile one. Such cooperation may deter aggression ; such 
-cooperation might have prevented the second world war. The North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization is of this character. Should aggression 
not be deterred, cooperation through an adequate instrumentality 
would make defense of the attacked countries more efficient and 
capable of success. However, I do believe, that through resolute’ 
and close cooperation and through strength, aggression can be deter- 
red. : e 

v - Another alternative is that agreement be reached not on the 
level of cooperation but of coexistence. The latter may be reached 
on a different level of values, not a value system centered on human 
rights but on a built. around values “for biological survival. To be 
quite honest, thus far values on this level have prevented a third 
world war. The atomic bomb, unfortunate as it is, was an important 
element of this, for problems of survival and ihe prospect of defeat- 
acted as restraints on the Soviet Ai ‘ 


- 
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* 


Some, perhaps many, may doubt the efficacy of the | United 


Nations. ` It may be asked whether it is not a failure, as it did not 


prevent the cold war. It may be argued that 1 te Nations ; 
is not an adequate instrument of ccoperation betweefi nations, at least 
on the interpoliticat tevel. Suchan argument may be answered by 
the fact that machinery alone is not enough to develop cooperation, = 
will to cooperate is needed as well as a limited set of common values. | 
Important advances in ney ways_of international cooperation 
have already been made by the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. New methods, new instrumentalities have been -ereated,, 
new ways explored. The hiStory of the world for centuries was a 
history of conflicts between the states: one should not expect it to be «=s» 
changed overnight into a history of international cooperation. It is 


a long and hard way, but on this way the United N ations | is a miles- 
tone, 


Both our science and our philosophy of ENT cooperation 


“aré at their beginnings. We are slowly developing techniques and 


slowly clarifying the goals. This isnot a platitude. It -is true that 
in our times large areas of the globe have come under a dehumanized 
political system. But, on the other’ hand, in free countries, the | 
methods of establishing peace are being shamed, the goals of peace 
are recognized and supported. 

We ought to seethe world in. its rent. TTA though it 
may be. Wishful thinking should not hamper our ability to see facts 
as they are. To see the dangers of the present situation we should 
look at the map, see the routes of expansion from Prague to Peiping 
and Tibet,-and remember how it was done. Desire for peace ‘should - 
not weaken our alertness to dangers, nor should our frustrations in 
peace efforts be chanelled into aggression, emotional aggression against 
institutions ‘working for peace, even though they do not immediately: 
succeed. - We may agree that institutions alone are not enough, that 
“the United Nations may not be.sufficiently strong to maintain peace. 
We should‘see the facts as they are. But we know that institutions 
alone cannot- create a cooperation, that we must have common goals, ° 
common wills, common values. | 
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Kennan and U.S.A. ‘Constitution. 2 


George Kennan was an Ameren career diplomat. In other words 
he was a permanent incumbentein tHe American foreign service. - After 
occupying a number of minor offices in émbassies abroad and the important 
office of Counsellor to the State Department he was appointed a year 
ago United States Ambassador at Moscow. He had served previously 
for a number of years in that embassy as the third and second Secretary 
and as a result ofthis long experience he had made himself an expert 
on Russian affajrs and as such his stock was high in the State Depart- 


ment. He ald developed his own ideas regarding the procedure of 
„conducting foreign relations. In a much talked of book on American 


Diplomacy he asserted his view that the conduct of foreign relations 
through the medium of an international body like the United Nations 
was ineffectual and that it was better that as before the birth of the 
League of Nations each country *should deal with its foreign affairs 
through its own agency abroad. This close diplomacy was better in 
his eyes than the open diplomacy practised today. He has had also 
much else in his book to say about the? lines of foreign policy his 
country has pursued during the last fifty years. 

It was’ not, however, the airing of these views which landed him 
in difficulty. He otherwise placed himself between two fires. On the 
‘one side he became rather suspect in the eyes of the right wing Republi- 


“cans, These Republicans see red in many things which in less jaundiced 


eyes will not appear as having any tinge of that colour. There was no 
wonder, therefore; that the expert observations made by Mr. Kennan- 
from time to time on Soviet affairs confirmed them in ‘their view that 
he belonged to the left. At the same time, possibly by way of counter- 
acting’ the ideas entertained about him by the Republican stalwarts he 
commented, while in Germany, on certain aspects of Soviet life and - 
compared them to corresponding aspects of Nazi policy and aetion. This 
enraged the Kremlin and it at once declared him-as personanongrata. 
Consequently he had to withdraw from the American embassy at Moscow 
and return to his country. In Great, Britain in similar circumstances 
he would have been sent to another embassy and his career mould have 
continued until he attained the age of retirement. 

But in the United States of America even for a career diplomat 
appointment to the post of a Minister or Ambassador is subject to con- 
frmation by the Senate. In the case of Kennan the State Department 
and the President were convinced that there, was no chance of his nomi- 
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nation as ambassador to any other country being approved of by that 
body. In consequence of this, Kennan has no alternativé but jo retire 
from service. Fortunately private employment is plentiful i in the U.S.A. 
and for so experienced and so well read a man there will bf no difficulty 
to find respectable employment in some important sat of learning. But 
all the same the constitutional provision by the enforcement ‘of which 


a career like that of Kennan could be so unceremoniously ended has e 


nothing to commend itself. When a person bas been appointed to some 
branch of the civil service as a fpermanent incumbent he must have 
opportunity of rising to the top® provided only he has given sufficient 
evidence of his energy, ability and integrity. And of these his superiors 
in the Department should alone be judge.. As for Kennan there is no 
question that both the President and the State Department reposed 
“great confidence in him, otherwise they woud not have sent 
him out to Moscow as Ambassador. But -such confidence is unavailing 
in the face of the distrust entertained by the majority of the Senate, 
which under the Constitution has the right to reject or confirm a nomi-, 
nation made by the President to a superior office. So far as the career 
officers are concerned this political interference should be dispensed 
with and the Constitution changed accordingly, otherwise the permanent 
services will attract only the idlers and the do-nothings. : 


Socialist Attitude towards China. 


At the time of. writing the British Socialist leader, Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, is finding it difficult to convince his European colleagues of the 
necessity of recognising Communist China and withdrawing all aid from 
the Kuomintang authorities in Formosa. The British Government has 
given recognition to the Communist regime in China. But the American 
authorities have refused to follow suit. On account of this rift in Anglo- 
American policy towards the People’s Republic, the British Government 
have' found it difficult to proceed to the logical conclusion and advocate 
the replacement on the Security Council of the United Nations of the 
Kuomintang delegate by a representative of. the people’s Government 
of China. Although the whole of mainland of China has been for the 
- last three years under the occupation and control of the Communist- 
Government and although there is little possibility of the Kuomintang 
forces ousting it from such occupation and control in the near or distant 
future, China is still represented on the Security Council by the delegate 
of the defeated and ousted. Kuomintang Government. This is rather 
an illogical and untenable position. Of course, it is a matter of opinion 
whether China should continue to be permanently represented on the 
Security Council while a country like India has-not been given that 
privilege. But so long as this privilege'is not withdrawn from:China by 
an amendment of the. United Nations Charter the actual Government: 
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of that country should exercise that privilege. But while the British 
Government has not gone back on its recognition of Communist regime 
in China, it has not done much by way of ousting Kuomintang delegate 
from “the Se®yrity Council and installing there a delegate of the Commu- 
nist restos. cannot say exactly as to what Mr. Bevan would 
have done in this regard if his Party, were now im power and he were. 
included in the CaBinet. But now that he is in the opposition, if is not 
difficult for him to air his views. His continental colleagues, however, 


- are too shy of’ the Communist, approaches. They do not seem to be 


reconciled to China going permanently @mmunist. They -still pin their - 
, faith to Chiang Kai-shek as counterpoise to the ambition of the People’s 
Government of China. They accordingly hesitate to advocate the 
withdrawal of all help from Formosa. We cannot certainly blame these 
eum Huropean socialists if they do not repose mune confidence in the Com- 


ad regime, 


Elections in South Africa. 


As antiorpated the Nationalist “Panty of Malan hes oe nied. 
with -considerable majority to the Union Legislature. The United Party 
fought with .a divided mind and in a defeatist mood. In consequence 
it had to give way. to its. opponents - in marginal constituencies. The 
major issue was the maintenance of white supremacy in the Dominion. 
On this question the United Party had no platform of its own. Its voice 
was’ only the echo of that of the Nationalist Party. In view of this it 
could but be expected that the electors who were themselves almost exclu-. 
sively whites would support the full-throated .voice of Malan and his 
colleagues rather than the weak echo of their opponents. | 

The elections have made one thing clear, Except in the case of 
a very. small minority the white population is as a body committed to 
the racial policy of Dr, Malan. There may be some who are unwilling 
to accept all the logical implications of this policy and may desire to go 
slow in respect of segregation. -This group may on ‘that account support 
the -United Party. But all the same there is no question that the whites 
in South Africa generally uphold the principle of European supremacy 
aud desire to keep the black population and the Indian settlers out of the 
human rights which the United Nations have declared .witle so much 
noise. It is true that the whites constitute. only a very small portion of 
the total population of the Dominion. But this almost monopolises all. 
political power and consquently its views as see social poliey happen 
alone to count. 

Dr. Malan is now likely te have a free hand in not only opine the 
non-white population deprived of all political privileges and civil rights . 
but also in condemning them to complete segregation and helotry. It -is 
also likely in this connection that he may have now ‘an opportunity - 
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of doing away with the E clauses of the constitution whieh have 
so far barred his way to some extent. Ttis not ċertajn whether he will 
have the requisite 2/8rds majority in the two Houses. yBut with the 
electoral verdict ‘in his favour he is not likely to ve spl in his march ` 
towards complete white supremacy by the operdfion of certain, hated 
clauses in the Constitution. De. Malan is further likely to raise the - ques- 
tion of tbe incorporation in South Africa of those tribal areas like Basuto 
land and Bechuanaland which-are at present outside the jurisdiction of the 
South African Government apd whith are controlled by Whitehall. 
With the knowledge we have of the attitude of the British Government 
towards Dr. Malan and his policy, we shall not be surprised if the’ 
Government of Mr. Churghill now agree -to the request of South Africa 
for the transferance of these territories. > This will, of course, mean a» 
further extension of white supremacy and black” helotry, But this is 
not. likely ‘to be an argument which will apes much tg Churchill and 
deter him from appeasing Malan. 

While we know what the South African Government will now- 
proceed to do-in respect of the non-white “people i in the Dominion, we 
are yet uncertain as to whether the world at large will tolerate this 
brazen-faced declaration of white supremacy in the year of our Lord 1953. 
So far, of course, no opinion expressed on the platform of the United, 
Nations has carried any weight with the South African Government if 
it was in conflict with its own policy. Still two Committees constituted 
by the United Nations were to meet shortly. One was to discuss 
whether it would be possible to persuade the South African Government 
to open talks with the Governments of India and Pakistan regarding 
the disabilities from which South African citizens of Indian origin are 
suffering.. The second Committee is to make an ‘investigation in respect 
of the implications of the apartheid which the Government of Dr. Malan 
is practising in South Africa, We are not sure if in the face of the 
results of the new elections the Committees will be in a position to 
contribute anything substantial toward the easing of tbe racial situation in 
.that Dominion. In this connection it should be emphasised that in 
its fight for white supremacy the South African Government has been. 
aided by many important European and American powers. The British 
representétives in the United Nations have followed a line which amgunts 
to open’ support of South Africa. Other white ccuntries also have either 
supported South Africa or assumed a negative attitude. In view of this 
we cannot say- that if the South. African Government now proceeds to 
the logical extent of its policy, it will have as much condemnation from 
the world outside as alone may dissuade it from pursuing its settled 
policy of unabashed white supremacy. The responsibility on the shoulders 
of the non-white powers of the world is, therefore, very considerable 
at the present time, If they keep united and take every action necessary, 
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by way ef bringing home their displeasure to the South African Govern- 
ment and Nx different ` white supporters, they may still succeed. Other-- 
wise the prosptgts are rather gloomy. 

Dismissal of ad Ministry 
The dismissal ofethe Nazimuddin Minfstry by the. ‘Governor- General 
“OF Pakistan last month is certainly an event which calls for comment, 
Mr. Nazimuddin himself has characterised is as unconstitutional and it 
was rumoured that he had made an appeal in this regard to the Queen. 
Nothing has come out of that and possibly there was no substance in the 
rumour itself. In any event a spokesman of the Dominion Office at 
Whitehdil is reported to have given out that thé dismissal is quite 
emionsistent with the provisions. of the Constitution and cannot be regarded 

as illégal i in any way. 

In Btitaim ‘whose „conventions are expected to be followed in a 
Dominion, the last Ministry dismissed by the King was that of Melbourne 
in 1834. William IV who was the author of this dismissal rather burnt 
his fingers badly on this action. Since then the right of dismissal has not 
any longer been exercised by the Crown. At first it was left fo the 
discretion of the House of Commons as to whether a particular Cabinet 
should continue in office or not. Theoretically the Ministry still worked 
during the pleasure of the Crown but actually only so long as it enjoyed 
the confidence of the House. The withdtawal of this confidence, expressed 
not necessarily through a no-confidence motion, would result in the 
resignatiori of the Ministry although it might enjoy the King’s support 
atid confidence. Later still the right of dismissal was further shifted. 
From the House of Commons it was transferred to the electorate. Even 
though a Ministry would cease to have the support of the House it would 
not resign. On the contrary if would approach the Crown for the dis- 
solution (rather dismissal) of the House.. An appeal to the electorate 

~ would be imade arid if the Ministry’s appeal succeeded it would have a 

new lease of life. . ; 

The Goverrior-General of Pakistan pinned no faith to any of these 
conventions. He did not allow any expression of opinion to be made by the 
Assembly prior to dismissal, And as for the electorate it had certainly no 
opportunity of saying yea or nay. But one thing is certain. Although the | 
Governor-General acted on his own in turning out Nazimuddin and 
installing Mohammed Ali, all trends of opinión seem to show that his 
action will be supported by the Assembly when it meets.. That is the 

most aperen fact-to be borne in mind. 
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General Elections in J apan 


‘Within six months there have been two general elections” in Jepa: | 
As a result of the elections in October the ¿Liberal Party of which Mr, 
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Yoshida is the leader secured a majority over all other parties Ë groups 
combined. In consequence he again became Prime Ministef. But very 
soor a fissure developed in the Liberal Party. “Hatoygjfa who Was the 
founder of this Party but who had to remain out fly because. of the 
ban put upon him by the Occupation authorities and partly bec&use of 
| illness refused to accept his leadership and wanted to substitute for it his 
own. A number of followers joined him and they together with the 
opposition succeeded in defeatiag Ygshida in the Diet. ‘So «another 
election had to be held. Thee Liberals of the Hatoyama group have not 
fared very well in.this second election. They succeeded in carrying only, 
thirty-five seats but the Yoshida Liberals have also secured no more 
than’ 199 seats, In other words, to command a majority in the Diet they 
must have the consistent support of thirty-five more members. On thease 
other hand, the Socialists are also divided into bwo camps. Even if they 
combine and if further they have the support of jhe Hatdyama Liberals 
they will still have only 173 seats, The Progressives who are 76 strong 
are unlikely to join hands with the Socialists. There ‘is no effective bar, 
however, against their joining the Yoshida Party in coalition. If this is 
accomplished, Mr. Yoshida may come back as Prime Minister. But at 
the head of a coalition Ministry *it is unlikely that he will feel very 
comfortable. He is of the type which likes to have things in its own 
way. So stable government which is the one thing needful for democracy 
to strike root in Japan seems to be threatened. 


“eviews. aid Notices of Books 


Benoy. Kum arkar (A study)—By Haridas Mukherjee. Das Gupta 
& Co., Calcutta, 1953. Pp. 75. Price Rs. 2, i 

The brochure unde review has grown out of the ¢rticles- written by E 

“the author in different magazines on the late Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. It is introduced to the public in a long Foreword by Professor 
Radhakumud Mookerjee who has*deseribed his intimate relationship with ` 
the late Professor Sarkar both during their student days in the Presidency 
“College and in the subsequent years when the National Council of Educa- 
tion wasbeing built up. The Foreword has enhanced the me ot the hook 
tò a very considerable extent. 

Professor Benoy Ktmar Sarkar was a man of versatile personality. 
He was æ patriot, a scholar and a reformer, all in one, In his activities 
now this aspect and now “another was emphasised. As a scholar also’ he 
dil not concentrate on any particular subject and far less on any particular 
province of that subject. He studied Economics, Socioloy, Political Philo- 
sophy, Ancient History and Business Management with equal interest. 
Now and again he tried his hand in pgetry as well.: He wrote also on 
different subjects with equal facility. He never followed lines taken by 
orthodox scholars. He would.choose a line of his own and follow. that 
track in explaining his views on a subject irrespective of their being accept- 
ed or rejected by fellow scholars. He was rather supremély indifferent as to 
the attitude of others towards what he wrote and what he sdid. He never 
deviated from his own chosen lines as a result of the reaction of his views 
on other scholars. Originality of thought. and expression was a special’ 
characteristic of his writings and speeches. 

As a patriot Professor Sarkar’s place will always remain high in the 
annals of our national history. When -he came out of the University i in 
1906 high Government service was open to him. But lie turned his back ` 
on it im supreme disdain and took to a life of poverty in order that he might 
give energy and inspiration to others., Most of his writings had a purpose 
behind them. “It was not merely.to advance knowledge that he wrote. 
He wanted also to energise and inspire his fellow Indian nationals in 
respect of their struggle for freedom. $ 

The author of the brochure knew Benoy Kumar very intimately ad 
is acquainted also with most of his writings. He should undertake to: write . 
a fuller and more detailed biography of the late Professor-patriot. ` : 

History’ of the Indian Association, “1876-1951—By -J seeds ‘Chandra 
Bagal. “Published by the Honorary. Secretary; Indian Association, 62, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Pp. 262 plus LXIII, Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

The Indian Association-played its most important part during the first 
ten years of its life as a prelude to the establishment of the Indian National 
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Congress in 1885.. Twenty years later it again becarhe. a for to be 
reckoned with when Lord Curzon’s Government partitioned the old. ramsh- 
ackle province of Bengal-on arbitrary lines. It Si platform on 
which the people of Bengal gathered to offer résisigffee to tlie Govern- 
'ment’s -decision. «With the modification of the partition, - announeed at 


the Delhi Durbar by the King in 1911, the Indian Association gradually w 


lost its hold as a political body. Its leaders left Cengress after 1916 and 
not long after set up-what was calléd tha Liberal Federation. The Indian: 
Association became in consequ€nce the ‘mouthpiece of the Liberal Party 


and came henceforward to exercise only as much influence. as the Liberal ° 


Party exerted in the country. But for the hall which.it had as its own 
and for the library which it came to possess through the ‘generosity of one 


of its former members namely the late Mr. Prithyish Chunder Ray,- thosa» 


Association would probably have been long dead. As i „15, its name is 
heard. from time to time and it seems to exert itself when 3 Sccasions arise. 
So seventy-eight years after its establishment it still continues as a public 
body. . The Indian Association is to be congratulated at least on this, 
even if on nothing else. To survive. for eight decades in a country where 
life is usually so short. except of course in the case of caste system is 
_ certainly an achievement which noné should ignore. 

To set up a public body for political purposes was not in Indian tradi- 
tions, Nor were conditions favourable for long after the establishment 
of British rule for such ventures, No section of the people-had the neces- 
sary education“ to’ this end. It was only in 1836 that the first steps were 
takenin this direction, Still it was not- till the establishment of the 
British Indian Association in 1851 that one'could say that a publie body 
of national importance had come into being. This Association rendered 
great service. during the twenty-five years which intervened between its 
establishment in 1851 and that of the Indian Association in -1876, : But 
it was a body of landed aristocrats and. had in consequence of this fact 
considerable . limitations on its‘ activities. So about 1875.those who aspired 
to be leaders of Indian opinjon but did not want. to subject themselves to 
the limitations of the British Indian Association thought of creating a new 
Association on the platform of which they could create opposition to many 


of the activities of the Government. In this regard the chief inspiration -- 


was supplied by two-men who’ for a long time thereafter exerted great 
political influence in thé country. . They were Ananda Mobun Bose and 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, The latter who may De acclaimed as the father 
of Jadian nationalism had entered the Indian Civil Service through the 
open competitive examination held in London, but was -removéd from “the 
service in a manner and on grounds which largely alienated Indian opinion, 

For the time being, however, the wind was taken out of their sail by the 
brother-editors of the Amrita Bazar Patrika who brought into be‘ng an 


organisation called the Indjan League. But Ananda Mohun Boge, . 
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Sarna ath Banerjea and many others soon'found the atmosphere of 
the Indian gage ugeongenial to them. They, therefore started the = 
Indian AssociaNgn at a- public meeting held in the Albert Hall’ on 26th - 
J uly, o 1876. Its Honorary Secretary was appropriately Ananda l 
Mohun Bose and the sécond was Surendra Nath Banerjeg. 


« The Indian Association completed its 75 years in 1951. On this 


oceasion it was decided to bring out a history of its birth and growth on 
the basis of facts which were still available but which were already very. 
difficult to get at. The task of writing’ this History was appropriately 


* entrusted to Mr. Jogesh Chandra Bagal. In previous publications he had 


already, given an excellent evidence of his, detailed Knowledge of the 
a of the national movement in India. Mr. Bagal’s reputation as 
ugi lucid and reliable wister,has been well sustained in the present publica- 
tion. He hag’ divided his History into three parts. In the first part he 
brings down the narrative in 12 chapters to 1885, This was certainly 
the“ most glorious period of the Indian‘Association. It provided during 
these -years the. only platform for national propaganda. It, in -fact, 
‘provided the foundation on which the Indian National,.Congress was built 
‘and developed in future years. In the second part Mr. Bagal has deseri- n- 
bed in eight chapters the activities of the Association up to 1912. The ~ 
most important aspect of the work of the Association during this period 
was that in regard to the Anti-Partition agitation which followed in the 
wake of Curzon’s.partition of Bengal. The later activities of the Associa- 
tion up to 1951 have been summarised in six chapters i in part three. In 
addition to what has been described in the body of the book Mr. Bagal 
has incorporated ‘in this work nine Appendices. Tt should be pointed out 
_ that three. of these. Appendices contain (1) the-Resolution of the Home 
~ Department. of the Government of India regarding partition of Bengal, (2) 
A. M. .Bose’s speech. at the Federation Hall meeting on the 16th October, 
1905 and (8) 1 Muslim-Memorandum to Lord Minto,’ 1906. + 

`. Wë commend this book not only to" scholars of Modern Indian History 
but also to those who are interested i in the study of the ‘Aational movement 


-' which culminated in- 1947 in: the “achievement of independence. The 


Indian Association is;no longer- what it was. ` But its past which was, 
made so glorious by . the activities of inspired men ‘should bë studied. in 
these pagés in order that the present, generation also. may be imbued by 


: their example with the spirit of true and self-less national service? 
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Hand- Book. of ‘Economic Geography—Voliime II—By~ Sivasrased: i 
Mukherjee, M. A. (Com.), M.A. aoe Pobiished by H. Chattetjee & 
Co., Ltd. 

“ Hand-Book of Economic Geogvaphy—Yolume II—By Mr.: Sivaprasad 


- -- Mukherjee is a short text-book on Economic- Geography of India and 
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Pakistan. It is primarily intended for the under-graduate stu 

‘as such would be found very helpful because of ifs shorter b 

‘ “tion to the matter discussed. Mr. Mukherjee,” an expgfienceds teacher 
in the line, has done the entire planning of the b from the stand- 
point-of students, who often find the subject ofeconomic geography too 

- extensive for quick preparation. Most of the items ef the text, presented 
clearly by means of maps and diagrams, provide additional help for study. ‘ 
- Again, there is no dearth of well chosen and relevant statistical material 
taken from Government and other official publications. A systematic discus- 
sion on regional geography of India and Pakistan would surely lead the 
students on the right track for the understanding of the subject matter of 
economic geography in general.. It would have, howevet, been better if the 
different chapters had received their due attention. For instance, the pee 
chapter on forest resources of India and Pakistan has been compressed 
within three pages only and that owports and towns, wit eight. -Since 
India’s forest wealth is not insignificant and conservation and development 
of Indian forest resources is a crucial aspect of modern Indian Econontic 
Geography, this should have been more fully, discussed; similarly, the 
different ports and towns of India ought to have been treated more 

“ thoroughly both from geographical, economic and cultural- points of view. 
It is hoped, these would be attended to in the next edition of the book. 

RANAJIT LAHIRI 


in propor- 


— 


Ourselves 


© ? s». 
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- That the Government of India is very much ill at_ ease regarding 
the work of the different Universities of this country is illustrated 
by the eagerness it has shown for setting up a central supervisory 
body for higher education. A few months back some representatives 
of the Government of India explained the position in this’ regard to a 
meeting’ .of the dnter-University Board held at Madras. : Their point 
of view, however, proyed rather unacceptable to the. representatives 
of different Universities on the Board. The latter were of opinion 
that the establishment ef a supervisory council under the auspices of 
the Government of India would be an unnecessary shackle on the 
academic freedom of the Universities. But the Government did not 
give up the idea. Accordingly another meeting, this. time of the 
State Ministers of Education and the Vice- Okaner llors of Universitiés, 
was recently held at New Delhi. At this meeting also the matter 
was discussed rather threadbare. But the Government of India did 
not make much headway in persuading the educational leaders to 
accept their proposal. It was in fact suggested to the Ministry of 
Education at New Delhi that whatever supervision and control a, 
central and co-ordinating authority might be required to exercise 
over the Universities may best be exercised by the University Grants 
Commission about the establishment of which the Government of 
India seems to have come to'a decision. This body will, in course of 
performing its duties, inevitably notice the defects and drawbacks 
in the administration of the Universities. It will notice the flaws 
in the curricula of studies, in the actual teaching work done in the 
colleges and Universities, in the kind of life led by teachers and 
students, in procedure and method of holding the examinations and 
lastly in the advancement of knowledge by researches and’ investi- 
gations. If the Commission drew the attention of the Universities 
to any defects in their administration: it is only expected that the 
advice of the Commission will generally be acted up to. In case its 
instructions are not’respected in spite of financial assistance, the 
Grants Commission might take necessary steps in lhis regard. 

We have no idea as to whether as a result of these conferences 
the Government of India has come to any final decision regarding 
the supervisory authority which it wante@ to set up. In any event 
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we find that the Vice-President of the Union of .India in gf recent 
speech, delivered on the occasion of the first anniversary yf the Bihar 
= University, did not refer to any legislation which thé Government 
of - India might contemplate in this matter. course as Vice- 
President he is ndt expected. to say anything on matters which are 
controversial. He has, however, referred to the deterioration which» 
has taken place in the standards maintained by different Univer- 
sities in-India; In his opinioy a. vast increase in the number of 
students . without a corresponding increase in the number of properly 
equipped teachers is the main cause of this deterioration. It is true 
that after the achievemertt of independence opportunities for respon- 
‘sible employment for the best products of the Universities have in- 
c¥éased at least three fold. Careers in the Civil Service, the Railways, 
the Army, the Air- Forcé ‘and many . technical siare wich were 
formerly open only partially to’ Indian. young men are now as.a rule 
open almost exclusively to them. Every body knows that emolu- 
ments in. these services are far greater than what are available in 
educational work. In view of this many persons who would. formerly 
have chosen a teaching and research career are attracted. -today to 


A. 


the other services.’ Consequently men of lesser calibre have to be — 


chosen for teaching work. But it would be rather simplifying the 
issue if we merely state that non-availability of the full quota of 
truly qualified teachers is the only or main cause of the deterioration 
of academic standards. 


woo % EJ 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS: 


= Recently, a Bengali Daily, Satyajug, instituted an enquiry into 
- the general conditions of the students in West Bengal. It was 
undertaken on the basis of a 10 per cént random-sample survey. It 
is revealed in the report that 35°8 per cent of the students come from 
families with an income not exceeding Rs. 200 and 59 per cent 
(of the students come from families with an income nat exceeding 
Rs. 800 (in Calcutta). Only 19 per cent of the students happen to 
come from families with an income above Rs. 500. It is not necessary 
here to refer to the fact that the value of money is today about one- 
fourth of what it was in 1939. It is also to be emphasised that many 
of the families whose income do not exceed Rs. 200 have actually 
to depend on far less than that. It is no wonder on this account 
that 50 per cent of the students have to leave their studies at the 
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SchooNinal stage., It cannot be said that ‘all those who fall off 
at this sdege would not have done well if given opportunities of — 
higher educatiqn. Those again who continue their- studies have to 
do sọ in many cases in very unfavourable environments. 50 per cent 
of the students live în unhealthy places because. thdir families cannot 
afford to pay necessary house rent. It is moreover to be emphasised 
that only 22 per cent of the students have got reading room facilities. 
The rest in Calcutta have to do‘their reading in a room where other 
members of the family happen at the same time to carry on their 
activities. In other words a large body of students have to prosecute _ 
their “studies..with a handicap almost unimaginable in other countries. 
In addition to the facts stated above the report gives us much detailed | 
information about “mahy other aspects of the economic life of the 
students in West Bengal. What is true again of Calcutta and of 
this province is largely true of many other areas in the country, 
Educationists should do some hard thinking whether without the 
improvement of this economic background it will be really possible to 
improve the quality of education imparted by any University-in the _ 
country. 
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Calcutta University ° 
Notification No. R/6/53/CSB 


It is notified for general information that Government 
have sanctioned the Regulations. relating to a Diploma 
Course in Tropical Medicine under a new Chapter, viz., 
XLIX-H (as shown in the accompanying pamphlet) to be 
-inserted after Chapter XLIX-G of the Regulations. > . 

These Regulations will take effect from the session 
1953-54. 


SENATE Hovse: } S. DATTA, 
n: 


The 4th March, 1958. Registrar. 


: © Chapter KLIX—H. 


DIPLOMA IN TROPICAL MEDICINE 
1 


1, An Examination for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine shall be held 
twice a yeår in Calcutta on such dates as the Syndicate shall determine, the 
appointed date to be notified in the Calendar. i 


Any Bachelor of Medicine and- Surgery. or Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery may be admitted to this examination on production .of certificates of- 
having subsequent to his passing the M.B.B.S. or L..M.S, Examinstion— 


(i) Attended for a period of 9 moriths and received instructions in (a) Tro- ~ 


pical Medicine, (b) Tropical’ Pathology and Bacteriology, and ‘c) Medical 
Parasitology and Entomology, the course of teaching consisting of Theoretical 
lectures, Clinical instructions and Practical classes as follows in . an - institution 
recognised-for the purpose :— 


(a) Tropical Medicine including special instructions on leprosy, infectious 
diseases, filariasis, leishmaniasis, skin diseases, rabies and anti-rabic - work, 
tropical hygiene, pharmacology ‘and .therapeutics, and surgery of tropical 
diseases—lectures (100 hours); clinical instructions .and demonstrations 
. (250 heurs). ny i i : 


(b) Tropical Pathology and Bacteriology including haematology, ‘serology 
He gl a (50 hours); Practical classes and demonstrations 
125 hours). a 


(c) Medical Parasitology and Entomology including. medical protozoology, 
‘medical entomology and helminthology end medical mycology—lectures 
(50 hours); Practical classes and demonstrations (125 hours). 


A candidate must attend at least 75 percent. of the total number of 
lectures, of Clinical teaching and of Practical classes in each subject-in order 
. to be eligible for being sent up for the D.T.M. Examination, and 


~ (ii) Practised the medical profession for @ continuous period of two years 
or held residential appointment in @ teaching hospital for at least one year, 





aw 
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Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in his 
ion to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syndicat, and a fee of Rs. 100, at least one month before the date fixed Tor the 
ent of thé examination, 
3. A canthdate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitléd to claim a refund of the fee. A c¢andidate may be admitted 
*to the next examinatjon on payment of the like fee of Rs. 100 without taking 
a fresh course of gtudy but if he fails to pass er to appear at the said examina- 
tion he wil] be required to take a further complete course of instructions as 
specified above. . 


4. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 
(a) Tropical Medicine aE” Papers and Oral, Practica] and 
linical examinations, 
. (b) Tropical Pathology and Bacteriology 2 Papers and Qral and Practical exa- 
x E E `  minations, — =o 
(o Medicat*rrasitology and Entomo- . a Do, ° 
logy. . 


ead 


. @ , ‘ Ac gee AAi 2 
5. The examination shall be Written, Oral and Practical and the full 


marks for gaah subject and the minimum marks required for passing shall be-- 
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I. Tropical Medicine— 


w 


Paper 1. Medicine ews | 200) 100) | 100| 100| 200| 100 
"de 50 


700| 350 













Paper 9, Hygiene è P eee = Fa 
Pharmacology - | 200} ... ‘ ws 
Therapeutics nes vis : 
Tropical Surgery l 
IT. Tropical Pathology end te 
~ Bacteriology— ` 
Paper 1.- Pathology _... | 200| 109 .. | 2001 200! 100 
Bacteriology 500| 250] ... 700} 350 
‘Paper 2. Haematology ov | 200) ... soe | 
Immunology tes aan s. 
Servlogy oes 


` 
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TII. Medical Parasitology 
and Entomology— . 


Paper 1. Protozoology +. | 200|- 50 


| „e 10) Je F 
Mycology . | 500; 250f ' `| 200, 100| 700| 350 
Paper 2. Helminthology } 200| 50 | 50 : 
Enitomology~ š 50 


6. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates in order of merit. Each saccessful candidate shall 


be given a Diploma in the form printed in the Appendix. 


7. The limits of the subjects for the examination and study shall be as 
follows +=- > 
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TROPICAL “MEDICINE ` 


Apon fo Tropical Medicine. General considerations of the 
Factors that defermine the distribution of diseases, Diseases due 
of climate. - ar" 


Epidemiology, aetiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatméht and princi- 
ples of prevention of the following diseases :— 

Protozoal diseases ~-Malaria, Black-water fever, Leishmaniasis, Try panosp- 
miasis, Amoebiasis, Giardiasis. Balantidiasis, Coccidiosié. 


Bacterial diseases—Baeillary dysentery, Cholera, Food poisoning, Enteric 
fevers, Brucellosis, Plague, Melioidosis, Leprosy. 


Rickettsial diseases—The typhug group. 


‘Yaws. 


Virus diseases—Dengue, Sandfly fever, Yellow fever, Infective hepatitis, 
Small-pox, Rabies, Lymphopathia venerium. 


Helminthic diseases—filariasis, Guinea-worm disease, Schistosomiasis, 
Ancylostomiasis, Taeniasis, other helminthic infestations. =--> 


Nutrition and nutritional disorders in the Tropics—Dietary requirements 
and the common deficiencies, Diseases due to specificediet¥y deficiencies, Night 
blindness, Phrynoderma, Beriberi, Ariboflavinosis, Pellagra, Rickets, Osteo- 
malecia, Scurvy, ete., Mineral deficiencies, Sprue and para-sprud™e» . 


Other diseases—Chronie ulcerative colitis, Tropicaf ulcer, Granuloma vene- 
rium, Infantile cirrhosis of the liver, Epidemic dropsy, Gathyrism, Anaemia 
associated with tropical diseases, © Splenomegaly,’ Hepatic disorders, Tropical 
eosinophilia, Diabetes, Surgery >P plicabig to certain tropical affections, Skin 
diseases commonly seen in India. 


Clinical Demonstration in the Hospital. 
Social aspects of Tropical diseases. 


TROPICAL HYGIENE 
Public Health Organisation—Essential functions of Public Health services, 
Public Health organisations and -administration in India—Central, Pro: 
etn and Local, Urban and Rural. Private medical practitioners and public 
ealth 


Food and Nutrition--Food requirements, Border line nutritional) deficiencies’ 


and aids in detecting them. Dietetics in tropics. 


_ Climate and Health—Climate: different factors that comprise weather 
and climate. Indices of climate. Relation of climate to health: ‘ Comfort 
range ’ and healthful living. Direct and indirect effects of climate on disease. 


Water supply—Relation between water supply and health. Water supplies 
in India—Urban and rural. Quality and quantity of water standards. Disin- 
fection Water analysis and interpretation of results. 


Disinfection and disinfestation—Various methods of disinfection—natural, 
physical and chemical. Standardisation of disinfectants—common disinfec- 
tants, antiseptics, insecticides and fumigants and their practical use. 


Disposal of waste products—Nature of waste products. Reasons for 
disposal. Various methods of disposal. 


` Vitel statistics—The chief gourees of vital statistics and the methods of 
collecting them in India. Common rates used in public health statistics.. 


Personal Hygiene—Health knowledge “and practice. Attitude and habit 
formation. Personal adjustments. ; 


= 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


Mode of action of drugs. Principles of chemotherapy. 

Drugs used against helminthic diseases. aa 

Drugs used against protozoal diseases : amoebiasis, leishmaniasis, try- 
panosomiasis, malaria and spirochaetal infections. ‘ 

Remedies used against bacterial diseases—sulpha compounds and antibio- 
tics. 

Remedies used against Viruses and rickettsial diseases, 


11—~1824P—V 


Spirochaetal diseases—Relapsing fever, Rat-bite fever, Leptospirosis, - 
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Remedies used against deficiency and miscellaneous diseases. 
digenous and Introduced drugs of proved value. k 


tical demonstrations on the action of above drugs on experimental 


MEDICAL PROTOZOOLOGY 


General motphology, clagsification and reproduction of protozoa. 

The Rhizopoda: Free-living amrsbae—A proteus. A Limas. Coprozoic 
aygocbae—Dimastigamoeba gruberi, Sappinia diploidea; Parasitje amoebae of 
man and animals—Hfdamoeba—E. Blattaes Entamoeba; E. gingivalis, 
E. coli, E. histolftica. Pathogenesis of amoebiasis. Laboratory diagnosis 

e and cultural methods; Entamoebae of animals; Iedamoeba—Ilbutschali ; 
Endolimaxzx—E, nana ;~—Dientamoeba—D. fragilis. 


_ The Mastigophora : Coprozoic figgellat®s.—Cercomonas, Bodo; Intestinal 
flagellates of man—Hnteromonas homini Enbadomonas intestinalis. ` 
Trichomonas hominis. Tr. elongata. Tr. vaginalis. Chilomastia mesnili. 
Giardia intestinalis. Haemoglagellates and allied protozoal organisms. 
Leptomonas, Crithidia, Herpetomonas, Leishmania, Trypanosoma, Leishmania 
of man—L.donovani (Kala-azar and dermal Itishmaniasis'; L. Tropica 

_ (Oriental sorgides: Braziliensts (Eis-Pundia or South®American muco-cutaneous 
Leishmaniasis). ‘Transmission problem, cultural methods—Laboratory diagno- 
sis. Trypanosoma--Tr. Lewisi (rats)—Tr, evansi (Horses)—T'r. eguiperdum 
(Horses)—Tr, ‘bruce (Game animals in Africa), Tr. gambiense (man), 
Tr. rhodesiense (man), Tr. cruzi (man). Transmission problems; Laboratory 






diagnosis. z ' 
Cnidosporidia : Myxosporidia, Nosema. Pebrine and its problems. 
° The Sporozoa: Coccidiida—Haemosporidiidea—Haemoprotes, Leucocy- 


tozoon, Plasmodia. The malaria parasites of man—life cycles in man and 
the mosquito. ` Transmission problems—Pathology of malarial infections. and 
pathogenesis of relapse. The plasmodia of hosts other than man—P. Knowlesi 
(Simian), etc. Eimeriidea—Himeria; Tsospora. Coccidia of man—Isospora 
hominis—Life cycle. Piroplasmidea—Bgbesia, Theleria. Life cycles and 
Transmission problems. 

The Cilliophora—Ciliata : Balantidium : Nyctotherus. 


Certain parasites of undetermined and doubtful position : Sarcosporidia ; 
Toxoplasma; Bartonella; Anaplasma; Grahamella, 


Vegetable organisms simulating protozoa Khinosporidium Seehari, 
cryptococcus farcinomosus, Histoplasma capsulatum, Blastocystis hominis. 


The Spirochaetes : Life cycles, transmission, cultural methods. The 
relapsing fever spirochaetes Spirillum minus. The Leptospirae. Vincent 
infection—Naga sore. Spirochaetes of the mucous membrane. The Trepone- 
mata —T. pallidum; T, pertenue; T. carateum. 
~ Practical Classes : 


General protozoological technique und use of the microscope and accessories . 
Examination of fresk materials. The use of dark ground microscope. Prepara- 
tion and fixation of films. The use of fixatives, stains and rontine laboratory 
methods. Preparation, staining and examination of blood films. The use 
of thin and thick blood films. Theory and practice of the Romanowsky stains. 
Special staining methods, The iron-haematoxylin stain., Cultural methods 
for protozoa. - Examination of faecal films. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


Bactericlogy—History of Bacterioldgy. The morphology, Physiology and 
the classification of bacteria. The procedures followed in the study, identi- 
gers and isolation in pure cultures of pathogenic bacteri. The preparation 
of media. 5 


Immusity, toxins and antitoxins. The site of formation of antibodies, 
Anaphylaxis, Allergy. : 
- The serum-reactions, and the antigenie strucfure of bacteria, Bacterial 
variations. . 


The pathogenic cocci--Gram-positive (staphylococcus, streptococcus and 
-pneumococcus) and Gram-negative (Neisseria). : 
The general Bacterium, Shigella and Salmonella. 
- The cholera vibrios and other closely allied vibrios. 
The general Actinomyces, Malleomyces, Mycobacterium Corynebacterium, 
Fusiformis, Pasteurella, Haemophilus, Brucella and Clostridium, 
Rickettsia, Filtrable viruses and Bacteriophage, 
$ y . : 


- 
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_ Mycology—The Hypomycetes and l Ascomycetes with special relerencga 
Sporotrichum Endomyces, Blastomyces and the Dermatophytes. 


Pathology—The fixation, hardening, embedding of pathologigf’ tissues 
and the methods used for cutting section. The morbid anatomy, the macos» 
copical and the microscopical appearance of the lesions caused by the 
principal tropical diseases. 


-.. MEDICAL ENTOMOLOGY è ` ° 


d s 
Classification of animal Kingdom. a 


The phyla Arthropods and Annelida and their rélation to medicine; 


The classes, orders and smailey groups of insects, their structural and 
functional characteristics, bionomics, Pelation to diseases, prevention and 
control. ° l 


Insecticides and their application. 


The co!lection, manipulation, preservation, identification, laboratory 
breeding, cataloguing, storing and packing of insecta. The use of keys and 
laboratory instruments. Dtssection and common methods of gassas” © 


Snakes—poisonous and non-poisonous, Characters of Colubrine and viperine 


venoms. Snake bite and treatment. . ® 


SEROLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


General review of immunity and immunological proc&ss. 


Agglutination, Bicod groups, Complement fixation, Hypersensitivenessy e 
Mechanisms other than general and specific immunity. Origin of antibodies, 
Virus diseases and immunity, Herd immunity, Immunity reaction in diagnosis, 
Extensions of definitions, ete , Introduction to endocrinology, Pregnancy test, 
General adaptation—syndrome. a 


Practical—Blood, Histology, coagulation process and products. Chemical 
tests and spectroscopic tests. l arg A 


+ Manipulation of red blood cells. Preparation. of serum for complement 
and for antibodies. Techniques of agglutination, macroscopic and haemag- 
glutination. Determination of blood groups. Flucculation. Khan test. 
Precipitin reaction. Specific test for flesh and blood of man and other animals. 
Complement, fixation. Wasserman reaction, Handling of common laboratory 
animals. : l l 


w ° 


HAEMATOLOGY 


The Origin, development, function “and fate of the cells of ths blood, * 
Abnormal haemopoiesis. NE: 


The principles and practice of haematological diagnosis. 
Common pathological conditions affecting different elements of blood. 


Blood picture in different tropical diseases. 
Transfusion of blood. i 


Demonstration and Practical—Technigque, interpretation, ete. Collection 
of blood sample. Making and staining of blood films. Estimation of 
haemoglobin. Enumeration of red cell reticulocytes white cells and platelets: 
Determination of packed rəd cell volume and caleulation of the indices. 
Van den Bergh Test. Sternal puncture. Erythrocyte sedimentation rate, 
Fragility of red cells. Coagulation time, bleeding time, prothrombin time 
and capillary resistance test. Gastric analysis. Transfusion. Normal and 
abnofinal blood cells from blood and from marrow." 


HELMINTHOLOGY 
General considerations of parasitology and classification of the animal 
kingdom, the position of helminths in the animal kingdom, a short account of 
“the evolution of helminths Jo effect of parasitic habits on tbeir morphology. 


Study of the helminths safmerated below. from the following standpoints :— 
Classification, Life History, Geographical distribution, Morphology, 
Pathogenicity, Diagnosis, Treatment and Propbylaxis. i 

Nematoda—Ancylostoma duodenale, Necator americanus, Ascaris lumbri- 
coides, Trichuris trichiura, Wuchereria bancrofti, W. malayi, Enterobiùs 
vermicularis, Strongyloides steroralis, Dracunculus- medinensis, Trichinella: 
spiralis, Ancylostoma braziliense, A. caninum, Trichostrongylus colubriformis 
and Heterodero radicicola. ¢ 
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wy Coated —Taonia saginata, T. solium, T., {Echinococcus} granulosus, 
nolepis wana, H. diminuta, Dipylidium caninum, Bertiella stađeri, 
Dibothrigcephalus latas. . | 
TremaXda—Fasciolopsis buski, Gastrodiscoides hominis, - Paragonimus 
wagtermavi, Clonorchi® sineusis, Heteropbyses heterophyes, Fasciola hepatica, 
Schistosoma Waematobium, S. mansoni, S. japonicum.. Paryphostomum 
sufrartyfex. n 
.© 8. The limits of the subjects may be added or modified by ethe Syndicate 
from tiwe to time op the recommendation of the Board of Studies in Medicine. 


z CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY : - 
Notification Ne: R/1™/53/C.5.R 


In modification of this Office Notification Nos. ©.9.R./12/52, dated 16th August, 1952, 
and ©.8.1./177/TC., dated 138th September, 1952, regarding holding of Tutorial classes as 
provided under Section 1 of Chapter XXVI of the Regulations, Heads of affiliated Colleges 
are hereby informed that in view of the difficulties experiensed by colleges in giving effect 
to the preVious Teaalaiigns of the Syndicate on the above*subject, every college shall, until 
further orders; provide for not less than 30 tutorial classes in English and in the Vernacular 

@nguage taught for the LÀ., I.Sc. and B.A. Examinations during tha full period of the 
respective courses of studies., * 

Any college holding classes analogous to tutorial classes may be exempted from the 
operation of this ruley the Syndicate on an application made in this behalf by the Prin- 
cipal of the college concerae® with his special recommendation. Such exemption must be 
obtained before the college makes any deviation from the rule. The other instructions as 


laid down in the Notifications mentioned above should ba strictly followed. The Circular 
wiil take effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54. 


Senate Hons: 8. DATTA, 


The 15th April, 1953. s Registrar, 


~ 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1289/14 (Affl.), dated the 10th April, 1953, 


Jt is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub- section (8) 
of Section. 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from -the commencement of the session 1951-52, the Asutosh College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Geology to the I.Sc. standard and 
in Zoology and Geology to the B.Sc. Pass standard with the permission to present candi- 
dates for the examination in the sub jects {rom 1953, and not earlier. 


8. DATTA,- 
Registrar, 
NOTICE 


No. G/1801/16 (Afil.}, dated the 10th April, 1953. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub- 
section (8) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-53, the City 
College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University ia Malayalam to the B.Com. 
standard, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 
1954, and not earlier. -© : 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate. 
Senate House, ' S. DATTA, 
The 10th April; 1953. . Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notice (A 


Applications are invited for three Ramcharan Mitra Scholarships of Rs 26 each per 
month tenable for one year (for 1953) for technical training in Industrial Firms or Technical 
Tnstitutes or both. The Scholarships will be open to Hindus only, who must be unmarried 
and remain so during the period of training. Intending candidates must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination or its equivalent in the First Division and produce necessary 
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certificates testifying to their moral character and pecuniary circumstances. The shape 
will be awarded only to such candidates as may be unable to continue their studic& without 


them. The selected candidate will have to execute a bond that he will copies course or 
e fund the amonnt of stipend received by him, in case of default. i R 
The applications should be submitted to the Registrar By the 81st May ne&t in the 
escribed form to be obtained from his office. = 


Senate House, e, } ra a S: DATTA, 
The 2nd April, 1953. £ Registrar, _ 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY l : 
Press manique 


6 
Science graduates who have already passed the B.A. Examination in English (Paper ITT) 
and Bengali only will be eligible for admission to the M.A. Examination in Bengali upto 
1954, After 1934 such candidates will have to appear at the B.A. Hxaminationin English ™ 
(3 papers) and Bengali before being. allowed to sit for the M.A. Examination. 


Senate House, os DATTA, 
The 14th March, 1953. 


° Registrar. 


Notification No. C/1167/7/(Afil.), dated the 14th March, 1383. 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-section (8) of Section 21 of the 
Indian Universities Act (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1952-53 the Calcutta Dental College shall be affi- 
liated to the Calcutta University to the standards of the First and Second Professional 
Examinations of the B.D.S. course with permission to present candidates for the Firat 
“Professional Examination and the Second Frofessional Examination from 1953 and 1954 
respectively and not earlier. ` is 

8. DATTA, 


: Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/8/58/0.8.R. 


Itis notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVIL-E 
of the Regulations (edition 1951) relading to the Diploma Course in Journalism have been 
sanctioned by Government. : 

_ In Section 3—Thbhe portion beginning with ‘or who’ in the 8rd line and ending with : 
‘any other recognised University’ in the 8th line be deleted.” 
The above changes will take immediate effect, 


Senate House, | S., DATTA, 


The 17th March, 1953. Registrar. ' 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. B/7/88/C.8.3. 


It is notified for géneral information that the following changes have been sanctioned 
by Government in Chapter XXXV of the Regulations (1951 Edition) relating to 1.Sc. 
Hixaminatiof :— 

‘Delete the words ‘or Physiology’ in line 2 of para. 1, Section 9, Chapter XXXV 
(p. 319, Regulations, 1951) re: I.Sc. Examination and insert ‘or’ belween 
‘Mathematics’ and ‘Geography’ in lines 1 and 2 of the para. and section noted.” 

The changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House, | 1 ae S. DATTA, 
The 17th March, 1953. Registrar, 
” i CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1171/62/(Affl.), dated the 17th March, 1953. 


It 1s notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Section 21(8) of the 
Indian Universities Act (Act VIIL gy the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
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ig commencement of the session 1951-52 the Vidyasagar College atb Nabadwip shall 
be affiliat®d tothe Walceutta University in Biology to the I.Sc. standard and in Philosophy 
(Pass) to the.B.A. standard, with permission to present candidates for the examinations i in 
the subject frof 1953, and not ‘earlier. 
as ae f ~ . m s. DATTA 
° Registrar. 
a i ` CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY l 
‘en Pa) 


" Notificatign No. C/ 1163/4 (Af. ), dated the 18th March, 1953. 


— Jt is notified for general information ne under. Section 22, read with Sub- section (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commented of the session 1951-52, the Burdwan Raj 
College shall be affiliated to the Calentta University in Commercial Geography and Com- 
mercial Arithmetic and Book-kesping to the I.A. standard with permission to present 
candidates for the examination in the subjects from 195%, and not earlier, 

mee 8. DATTA, 


. : Registrar, 
Ne ceememctann, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
e | NotificationgSo. G/1165/55/(Afil.), dated the 18th March, 1953, - 


f It is notified r general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of tH% Indian Ugiversities Act (Act VIIT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-58, the Anandram 
Jaipuria College, Galeutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the 
I.8e. Standard with permission ‘o._present candidates for the examination in the subjects 
from 1954, and not earlier. 


S. DATTA, 
Be o i m i Registrar. 
n CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C/1160/14/(Aff.\, dated the 14th March, 1953. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read witb Sub- section (3) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to. 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-538, the Asutosh College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Statistics to the B A Pass standard 
with permission to. present candidates foc the examination in the subject from 1954, ‘and 

not earlier, 

i ‘ - 8. DATTA, 

"EE a : S g Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
os No. 8119/P.G.A., dated the Ist April, 1953. 


Notice regarding alternative papers for irregular students in the M.A. Examination in 
History to be held in 1953, 
‘Alternative papers for irregular students have been provided i in (a) History of Bengal, . 
(b) History of Marathas, (c) History of the Sikhs, (d) History of the Rajputs, (e) Comparative 
Politics, (^ Islam and also in Paper VII (Essay) in the M.A, Examination in History to 
_ be held in 1958.” 
j N€, ROY, 


Secretary, Council of Post-Graduate TeacRing | in Arts. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. 8099 / P.G.A., dated the lat March, 1958. 


Notica ‘regarding selection of pieces from Miadi Tndo- Ana Reader for the M.A. 
Kxaminations in Modern Indian Languages, (Bengali) fo 58, 1954 and 1985, 2nd Paper, 
Part I with respect to Modern Indian Languages Texts’ in so far as-Pali, Prakrits and 
Apabhramsa are concerned. 

‘Modern Indian Languages (Bengali), and Paper, Part I, Selected Pieces for Pali 1958 ;— 


Karaniya Metta Soita... or as ‘es No. 87 Poetry) 
Milinda Panho- Vagga IV Ls s No. 39 (Prose) 
Parinibhana of Maha Priyapati Gotaini Si ae No. 40 (Poetry) 
Marhadeva Jalaka se ove K $ aed No, 41 (Prose) 


eS D5 pd 
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Fot Prakrits and ES 1953 :— l ( ba a >. 
Mrccha Katika ae ‘ui we ere o, 51 (Prose) 


l. 
9, Abijnana Sakuntala ... sta i. “ale oer No. 82 (Prose) , 
3. -Gatha Sapta Sati a se wee >” No. 68 (Pogtry) 
4. Kanha’s Depakosa sa seb, a e. -p No 62 
` For Pali, 1954 and 1955 :—- ; 
1. Dhammapada z ss & No. 25 (Vergs) 
3. Mahapaninibhanat Sutta Z a S No. 83 (Prose) 
8. Milinda Panho rr Op o a .- © No, 39 (Prose) 
4, Makhadeva Jalaka  «. ii ses “vee No. 41 (Prose) œ 
5. Mahavastu des E li No, 42 (Verse) 
6, Lalita Vistara i a — No. 44 (Verse) 

For Prakrits and T wae 1954 and 7058 : — ae 
1. Mrechakatika. T Ss He ce - No, 51 (Prose) 
2. Abhijnana Sakuntala ... wee P yas No. 52 (Prose) 
3. Abhijnana Sakuntala ... me ea ias No. 83 ( Verse) 
4, Pratima Nataka , ae | se. oe is No, 5B.(Prose) 
5. Sa:aka’s Dohakosa de ie one ‘vi ae Ol (Verse) 
6, Kirthilota `~ eee sia m oe No. 89. 

N.°C. ROY, 


Secretary, Council of cas in Arts, 
No. F. 8/5/53-E. | 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box No. 186, Dkolpur House, New Delhi, the 17th February, 1953, 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shree Bal KamalakareSathe (Roll No. 1149, Military Wing Exami- 
nation— January, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 

i Public Service Commission. 

DIT, . 

I am directed to inform you that tha Union Public Service Commission have debarred 

Shree Bal Kamalakar Sathe from applying for all examinations and selections to be con- 

ducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1, Name of the candidate wee Bal Kamalakar Sathe. 
2. Examination for which be was Military Wing Examination—January, 1953. 
a candidate. : 


3. Place of birth sis ves Khandwa. 
4. Date of birth “a s 20th December, 1931, 
5. Father's nate and address... oe ee Sathe, 105, Shukrawar Peth, 
oona— 
6, Reasons for debatring t Tampering with the date of birth: entry in the 
` : Matriculation Certificate. 
7. Remarks Sis ..  Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future. examinations and selections to be 
corducted by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 


His candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in TERA 1953, has been 


cancelled. - : 
The receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


= No. 14F/May-52/R. No. 985. 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION : 
Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, Shahjehan Road, New Delhi, dated the 17th 


. D 1953. 
Subject :— Exclusion nf Shri Sant ingh Sandhu (R. No. 985, Indian Air Force May 
1952, Examination) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Sommen; 
Sir, 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission. have, debaried 
Shri Santokh Singh Sandhu from applying for all examinations and selections to be con- 
ducted by them in future. The a s ae -of the candidate are given below :— 


w PN 


ae Saeed 


an 
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ene empfcyed — .» „L Coy. Boys’ Wing, E.M.E. Centre, Hospital 
Town, East Bangalore. (Reg. No. 7013096). 
8. ExamiNation for akih he was Indian Air Force Examination—May, 1952. 
*. acandidate. ° 


Tame ot candidate W Santokh Singh Sandhu. 


å. Place of birth ves aor Village Jalota, P.O. Dasuya, Dist. Hoshiarpur 
: (E. Punjab). 
5. o Date. of birth Sii T 16thelune, 1932. 
6. ~ Father's name and“addrees `.. Shri sondha Singh” Sandhu, Village Jalota, 
> . . P.O. Dasuya, Distt. Hoshiarpur. 
e 7. Reasoris fot febarens ae Altering date‘of birth entry in the Matriculation 
Certificate and the School Leaving Certificate. 
B: Remarks ; ss ne peeherred permanently from applying for all 


future examinatione and selections to be 
cofiducted by the Commission, 
His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in May, 1952 has been 
cancelled. 
Receipt of the letter may please be acknowledged. : 


Semen | No. F. 8/38/52-8 
UNION, PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post BogeNo. 186, Dholpur House. New Delhi, the 17ih February, 1953. 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shr Rai Singh Shivi (Roll No. 492—Military Wing Examination 
June, 1952) from examinations and selections conducted by thé Union Public 


s Service Commission. 


' Bir, 


celled. 


I am directed to inform you that thé Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shree Rai Singh Shivi from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted 
by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— : 


1, Name of the candidate .. RafSingh Shivi. 
2. -Examination for which he was: Military Wing Bxamination---June, 1952.. 
a candidate . l 
8. Place of birth aes T Lebrara, Dt. Rohtak. 
4. Date of birth isa si 9th July, 1983, - 
5.: Father’s name & address nd Ch. Phul Singh, Vill Lebrara, P.O. Sonepat, 
: L Dt. Rohtak. 
6. Reasons for debarring iia For concealing the fact that he was married 
before applying for the Military Wing Ex- 
¢ amination held in June, 1952. 
7. Remarks... as +. Debarred permanently from applying for all 


future examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Union Public Service Com. 
mission. 


His candidature for the Military Wing Examination held in June, 1952, has been can- 
The receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 
No. F. 12/2/53-E (JSW /May-52/R. No. 752), 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. = 
Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17th February, 1953. 


Subject :—Hixclusion of Shri Pabitra Ranjan Das (R, No. 752, Joint Services Wing Exam)- 
nation, May, 1952) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission upto the end of February, 1956. 
Sir, 
T am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Pabitra Ranjan Das from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted 


by them upto the end of February, 1656. The particulags of the candidate are given below :— 
Name of candidate ... Shri Pabi ian: jan Das. 





1. 3 

9. Examination for which he was Joint Services ing Examination, May, 1959, 
. candidate. 

3. Place.of birth twas. Barisal, Bast Pakistan. 

. Date of birth see? aa ioth June, 1934. 


Father’s name & adron. dink Shri Jyotish Chandra Das, P.O, Tababeria, 
Village Kamarthuba, 24-Pargante, Distt. 
W. Ay 
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6. Reasons for debarring ei Tampering with h the date of birth in “his Matri- 
f s culation. Certificate and certificate from the 

. a 45s ' | Headmaster. , a 
7. Remarks s ĉase  - ae - Debarred for a period of ethree years upto the 


eae , end of February, 1956, from applying for 
, —_ - all examinationssnd selections condysted by 
t., the Union Publis Service Commission, 
His, candidature. ton Joint Services ‘Wing i héld in i May, 1952 bes bec parse 
vancelle A 


oe E 7 g eo t -7 oa OU , ` Your faithfully, 
: n == «|. SA7- (B. SHUKLA), 
-+ a - ' Deputy Seoretary. 
es e _ ~ PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) = A E 
o Ue, Notification >- p= ae E g 
m a. 


It is hereby notified that— 
1. The resilt of Surrinder Singh, “Roll No, 16800, sata: iesanutaaling, 1982, 
has. been quashed. ~ "o 
- 2, The following persons have been dolarsa as being not at and proper persons _ to be: 
' admitted to-any University examination in future :— 

(i) ‘Kala Singh 8/0 S. Hakam Singh, Village Ratta Khera, P.O. Gohla Tehsil Kaithal, 
-Distt : Karnal; who impersonated for Surrinder Singh, Roll No. ee Matricula- : 
- . tion Examination 1952. 

Gi) Devinder Singh, 8/0 S. Kartar Singh Nanda, who tried to obtain a’ duplicate copy ‘ 

. of the Matriculation certificate, on the basis of a false provisional certificate of 

`~ haying passed the. said examination fh 1947, from Panjab University, Lahore. ie 

- (ii) Jagan. Nath Wadhwa S/O Shri Nanak Chand Wadhwa, who tried to obtain’ 
duplicate copies of Matriculation and B.A. (English only) Certificates on making 
‘false statements of having passed_ thé. said examinations ia 1988 and September, - 
"1946, respectively, from the Panjab University, ' Lahore, 
3. Permission granted to candidates tö appear in M.A., Petsian Examina oa 1953, 


- 


o 


as private candidates has been extended to the examination: -of 1955, ` eoa 
~ Solan : (Simla Hills). T ` BHUPAL SINGH. 


` ' 
” “ny 
4 a >y 


-Dated : March 16, 1958. = E i j , Registrar. 7 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY . — ;> 
is “Notification No. EC./ 709, dated“ Cnktack; the 18th Pebroany, 1958, 


in canines with ‘Standing Order: No. 28 of the ‘Syndicate the following candidates , 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate , Examination in Science of `’ 


1952 are penalised as noted against each :— 


Roll No. Name: —* Institution `- Penalties imposed. 
if l - in 9 3 a i R ° z ; i l ; 4 i : 
1558 Nemali Ranga Rao, 8/0 Khallikote College, Result fee osa Annual tana 
- Nemali Protopa Rama Berhampur. ~ ‘tion -is cancelled and he is de- 
Rao, Postal Department, ae ae __ barreg from appearing ai any 
Tecbhapuram, Dt. Gans  .> a, - of the examinations prior to 
jam, ` i i _the Annual Examination of 


T - i 19 
1555 Nyayapati Venkata Batya, Í Do. >n. Result for 1952 Annual .Examina- 4 
narayana Krishna Rao,, ‘4, , © tion is cancelled and he is de- 


S/ON.V. 5S. R. Krishna. - barred from ‘appearing at any 
Rao, Jawahar Poron T “ “of the examinations prior to 
Berhampur, P.O. Ber the Annual Ežamination of x 
hampur, Dt. Ganjam. -~ E a i “ 1954; 
University Office, E i mee B, GHANT, 
Cuttack, © ; eJ i f Assistant Regist-at. 


tn *tOaAAr LY 


~. 
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THE LATE DR. SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 
Born: 6th July, 1901 Died: 23rd June, 1953 
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JUNE, 1953 
0o “<NYAYA-MANJARL, + 


ea OO a sea a 7 
JANAKIVALLABHA, BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pa.D., Sankhyatirtha. _ 


OBJECTION $O THE HYPOTHESIS OF PARAMARSA JUDGMENT _ - 
go as r : 
Some interpreters of Nýäya-bhäşya subscribe to a ‘different’ view. 


They hold that’ judgments which arise in our mind one after another ` 


do not obéy the above order. Itisa fact that the initial perceptual 
judgment ‘revives the memory of the induction that all wood-apples 
are conducive to pleasure.. The phenomenon of memory is’ the cause 


of destruction of its condition, i.e., the initial perception. The very. 


nroment when the initial perception passes away it is followed ‘by the. 
judgment: that the wood-apple just now sensed, is conducive to 
pleasure. This judgment is equivalent to thé judgment that .the 
wood-apple is worth-having. There two judgments are not mutually 
different from .each other. The judgment which applies induction 
to a particular object, i.¢., the minor term does not intervene between 
the judgment of memory and the final judgment. What is the good 
of assuming a judgment which is not introspected? But it is 
contended that the. judgment involving the application of induction 
to a particular case is introspected but is not a mere article of 
conjecture. In case of an inference the minor premiss that the hill 
is smoky is immediately far by the major premiss ‘ what is 
smoky is fiery. It is a memory judgment which owes its revival to 
the minor premiss. Then a synthetic judgment appears in the mind 
of the person who infers. It assumes the form ‘thus this is,’ ie., the 
minor ierm contains the middle term which is’ an - invariable 
concomitant of the major teg. If this intermediate judgment had 


° 
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not appeared | then the minor - premise could not have effectuated 
deduction since it operates only to revive the memory of the major 
premiss. Wht revives memory only cannot be admitted to bea 
sourge of valid knoWledge. The megory judgment, may be followed 
by the awareness of the major term bùt this awareness cannot assume 
*the form that this is fiery, i.e. (the minor term contains the major 
term)’ “since this judgment refgpemo a new element, viz., the relation 
of the minor term with the major tewm-—not experienced -before and 
this new element cannot be, supplied by the memory judgment which. 
simply repeats the old story. Moreover, those who deny existence 
to the judgment involving the application of induction to a particular 
= case cannot explgin the premiss called upanaya, ¢.g , thus, sound 
is a created object—the premiss which has been included in the 
Nydya syllogism. I will be shown later on that as the premisses 
= °are required for one’s own understanding so they are required for the 
understanding of others. Hence, the hypothesis of a judgment 
involving the application of induction should not be discarded. . 

The critics oppose it thus :— 

No judgment involving the anen of induction intervenes 
between the memory of induction and the final deduction. Therefore, 
when a person perceives an ‘objecl he makes neither much delay to 
accept it nor to reject it nor to be indifferent towards it. 

Though the knowledge of the invariable concomitant passes away 

- yet it through its intermediate process becomes the source of true 
knowledge, t.e., deduction. The knowledge of the major term again 
takes place by means of the minor premiss. Deduction is not a piece 
of new information. We now know tbe major term as-.we have 
learnt it in time of induction. The perception of a wood-apple, etc. 
without generating the intermediate process in the shape of a 
judgment involving the application of induction produces the resultant 
judgment that the object of perception is worth-having ete,- Moreover, 
in case of inference the resultant judgment that the object inferred 
such as fire etc. is worth-having etc. is not due to the causality of the 
recollection of the judgment that fire is conducive to pleasure. You 
should admit an intermediate judgment that fire which is inferred is 
also endowed with the gee ap of fire in general that 
if, is conducive to pleasuré. Which ca brings if about? A sense- 
organ fails to produce it since fire, the subject of the judgment in 
question is not sensed. It is absurd to entertain the supposition that 
it is known by means of either verbal testimony or comparison. 
Smoke, the invariable mark of fire, cRang! produce it since it produces 
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another judgment involving the application of induction to i a apain 
case—the judgment which is essentially required for the inference 
of fire. Smoke which is the content of thee first judgment of 
application cannot produce the second judgment of application as a 
content of the first ope since the frst one does nőt exist when ethe 
second one comes into being. Let the point be clearly stated. The 
succession of judgments is as follows: At the outset there is the” 
judgment involving the invariable m&Tisx(i.e., the minor premiss occurs), 
then induction follows it (i.e. the major premiss comes into Ibeing), 
then the judgment which links up the middle term, e.g., smoke with 
the major term by means of the tie of invariable concomitance takes 
place (z.e., the synthesis of-the minor and major premisses) and then 


the inference of an object such as fire is made.(t.es, the conclusion is ™ 


deduced from the above: premisses). The conclusion opposes the 
persistence of the third premiss. Then. the j@dgment of memory 


in the form that fire is conducive to pleasure arises. At this moment * 


the third premiss definilely passts away for good. When the judgment 
in the shape of the third premiss ceases to exist smoke which is 
no more its content cannot by itseéf produce the judgment that fire 
is endowed with the characteristic feature of fire in general that it is 
conducive to pleasure. It may be contended that just after the 
remembrance of the judgment that fire is conducive to pleasure a 
fresh perceptual judgment having smoke as one of its objects is 
produced by the sense-organ. (The drift of this contention is that 
this fresh judgment will bring about the required intermediate 
judgment that fire is such and such). Such a contention is not 
tenable. Our experience bears no evidence to such an assumption. 

On the other hand even if itis admitted that the perception of 
smoke as described takes place then it should also be again followed 
by the remembrance of thé above induction, i.e., the major premiss 
and then the judgment involving the application-of such induction to 
a particular concrete case should also.come into’ being. In the mean 
time, the “memory of the judgment that fire.is conducive to pleasure 
has faded away. ‘Hence, it would be impossible for this judgment 
accompanied by the Judgment involving the applied induction to 
_ produce the judgment that the inferred fire is conducive to pleasure. 
But the perceived object is determined as conducive to pleasure 
because such knowledge” appears at the time when the universal 
judgment that all such objects arg conducive to pleasure passes away. 
Now, the upholder of the hypothesis may think in a different line 
and hold that the re will not be followed -again by 


+ 
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Tie remembrance of inductive judgment and by the judgment involv- 
ing the applied induction but the previous judgment referring to the 
applied induction wiil be revived in one’s memory just. after the 
‘yemembrance of the judgment that fire is conducive to pleasure. 
When this judgmeft will remain frah in one’s memory the judgment 
that the inferred fire is conducive to pleasure like the previously 
“known fire will come into being. Such a line of defence is not 
tenable since when fire will #@inferred (deduced) the judgments 
should be simultaneously rememBered. Let us illustrate cur 


point of criticism. At the same point of time the judgment that fire . 


is conducive to pleasure will be remembered and the memory of the 
judgment that the hill contains smoke which is an invariable con- 
comitant of fire ewill, be revived. Thera is no assignable reason 
which .will determine therm to appear one after another. The simul- 
taneous appearance df the two events of consciousness has been ruled 
out by this system of thought. However, let the. two judgments 
appear successively. Still the above difficulty will not be solved. 
The two judgments, viz., ‘ fire is conducive to pleasure’ and ‘ the 
hill contains smoke which is arminvariable concomitant of fire’ are 
remembered by ns in close succession. Then the judment that fire 
which is inferred is like fire which is conducive to pleasure comes 
into being. ` But this judgment does not refer to such an object'as is 
referred to by its antecedent one. Moreover, the hypothesis of the 
succession of judgments does not help anybody to get md of the 
real difficulty. Let us examine the order of the appearance of the 
judgments which are required in tbis context. The inferénce of fire 
comes first. The judgment that fire is conducive- to pleasure is 
remembered next. The memory of the judgment that the hill 
contains smoke which is an invariable concomitant of fire will be 
revived at the next momént. The second judgment is on the point 
of destruction at this moment. Then the fourth judgment that fire, 
an inference, is like the known fire which is conducive to pleasure 
comes into being. But at this moment. the memory othe second 
judgment has already faded away. Itis axiomatic that the memory 
of the judgment which has ceased to exist will not function to produce 
‘the judgment that fire is worth-having. When fire is inferred on the 


. strength of the premiss that there is smoke, its invariable mark, it 


is unreasonable to conjecture that the nremory. of.the premiss that 
_ there is smoke which is an invariable concomitant of fire unnecessarily 
 -yeappears. It is quite natural that if a person knows fire by means 


of inference then be remembers that fire is conducive to pleasure but — 
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not the premiss that there is smoke which is ani nvariable concomitant 
of fire. ' E 


In fine, we come to the conclusion that the resultant judgment 
that an object of inference is worth-having „etc. is not due to the 
causality of such ‘an intermed#Mte judgment as involves the application 
of induction since it is impossible to establish causal relation between 
them. Similarly, the resultank judgment regarding the object of 
perception does not owe its gxistence to a similar judgment. What 
is the good of assuming such a worthless intermediate judgment? 


“The objection that if the hypothesis of the penultimate premiss . 


of the Nyaya syllogism (i.e., the judgment involving the application 
of induction to a particular case): is not assymed then the term 
“upanaya’ becomes meaningless will be discussed in the proper 


context when the premisses of a syllogism willebe taken into consider-- 


ation. “Hence in the absence of an intermediate judgment involving 
the applied induction perception will lead to the resultant judgment 
that such and such object is worth-having or worth-avoiding in and 
through such process as has heen already described. It only awaits 
discussion what is, fron this stand-point, the exact result of percep- 
tion. The judgment that an object is conductive to pleasure is an 
inference since it is derived from the knowledge of the invariable mark, 
viz , its belonging to the same class. Hence, it cannot be the result of 
perception. It is true that there is much sense in this criticism. But it 
is also a fact that the judgment that an object is conducive to pleasure 
follows sometimes from perception. When we discover the relation 
of invariable concomitance holding between the major term and the 
middle term both the terms are perceived by us. Let us illustrate 
our point by means of a familiar example. When we discover the 
universal relation of concomitance, holding between fire and_smoke 
in a kitchen we perceive both fire and smoke, The author of 
Nyaya-bhasya (a commentary upon Nyāya-sūtra) thinks of such 
character of the judgment that an object is conducive to pleasure as 
it is in time of discovery of the universal relation of ‘invariable 
concomitance and hag described that it (the above judgment) is the 
result of perception. 2 
$ 


CONDUCIVENESS TO PLEASURE PERCEPTIBLE N 


When we discover the relation of invariable concomitance how, 
can we know that an object is conducive to pleasure since such a 


character is supersensuous? If it is held that its capacity for giving 


be” 


ee 
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pleasure is also inferred from the mark, viz., its belonging to the same 
class then a regressus ad infinitwm is forced on us since the very. 
discovery of the gelation of invariable concomitance being an inference 
an endless series of inferences should be postulated. Now it may be 
answered that pleasuré, the effect of “he object is felt and from the 
effeçt we infer its cause, viz., its power of giving pleasure. Such an ` 
answer is not tenable since if we do not know the relation of invariable 
concomitance holding between the terms, we cannot infer one from 
another. ‘The relation of invariable concomitance is not: to be 
perceived in this particular case since its power, one of the concomi- 
tants, is imperceptible. If it is inferred thenea regressus ad infinitum 
will be forced on us as before. 


e e 
Let us meet this objection. We do not subscribe to the view 
that power is superserfsuots. “Hence, it is not impossible for us to 
~ distover the relation of invariable concomitance holding between power 
and its effect. l i e : 


The causal force or power is, in our view, nothing but the 
assemblage of the cause and the Conditions. This assemblage is 
easily perceived. But among the conditions the invisible residue of 
the result of a previous action is also included. It is supersensuous. 
Hence, the causal force is transcendental since it contains an invisibie 
element in if. Such an objection is not tenable. Merit, demerit 

„ and such other objects are not transcedental to our perception % because 

they are power or force. They are so because nature has made them 
so. We shall discuss later on how merit and demerit are inferred 
from the diversity of this world. Thus the power of bringing about 
aresult amounts to the assemblage of all conditions excepting the 
invisible principle, viz., merit or demerit. It is possible to perceive 
this power. Hence, it is justified to hold that the relation of 
invariable concomitance obtaining between the object such as a wood- 
apple and its belonging to the same class is discovered by the sense- 
organ (a wood-apple is grasped by our eyes). But pleasure which 
is derived from it is its effect. It is not perceived by our eyes. 
Now, how can you explain that the causal relations holding between 
a wood-apple and pleasure is grasped ky our eyes, one of the two 
terms remaining outside the range of our eyes? The answer to this 
question is that the relation is not visualised but is detected by our 
inner perception. 

We are immediately conscious of the feelings of pleasure, etc’ 
by means of our internal organ but- see a C „etc. with“ our 
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eyes.. But we grasp the causal relation holding between a wood- 
apple and pleasure by means of our inner organ, 


Now, a question arises in our mind that if Wwe hold that we 
directly know fhat a *wood-apple is conducivg to pleasure then we 
admit that our inner organ, having no restriction, grasps external 
objects at its sweet will. In that case, has the hypothesis of exterhal 
organs solid ground to stand upon? Thus, there should exist neither 
a blind person nor a deaf man? Such an objection does not affect us. 
At the outset an external organ, coming in contact with the internal 
organ, does its work (i.e., produces perception). The external object 
which is grasped by Sui determinate perception, produced by the 
external sense-organ is also grasped by our intænal organ. This “ts 
all what we admit. Such an external object imposes limitation upon 
the free movement of our internal organ and Gauses it to concentrate 
upon itself. Hence, our internal organ cannot grasp any and every > 
object at its sweet will (i.e. unrestricted). 


A further question troubles our mind that if at the time of the 
discovery of the relation of invariable concomitance an object is 
determined as conducive to: pleasure by means of inner perception 
then why should we not have recourse to the same means of proof 
in order to demonstrate it as such? Why should we depend upon ihe 
invariable mark, viz., its belonging to the same, class? Is it not 
superfluous? We cannot entertain such a suggestion. In order to. 
explain some cases of consciousness we assume the internal organ 
as their instrumental cause since either verbal testimony or the 
knowledge of the invariable mark or the external sense-organ fails 
to explain them and the facts of consciousness which are being 
experienced by us cannot be ignored. If we can prove that super- 
seding the claim of a particular means of proof such as the knowledge 
of an invariable mark the internal organ has been arbitrarily asserted 
as the only cause of a particular phenomenon of consciousness then the 
charge ‘that there should be only one means of proof, viz., the internal 
organ, applies to our decision but there should not be four means 
of proof. We think that there is no further necessity of pushing the 
matter to a greater lengths 


Thus the commentator of the Nydya-siitra has thought only of 
the immediate judgment that wood-apple is conducive to pleasure as 
. the result of the visual perception of a wood-apple since he remembers 
the possibility of such immediate judgment at the time of discovery 
of invariable concomitgnce.- It. has been already stated that the 
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judgment that it is worth having is the same as the judgment that it 
is condugive to pleasure, ’ 


: DIGNAGA’S VIEW ON THIS ISSUE ANDSITS CRITICISM . 
o ees a ¢ 


e Why do you take so much trouble to establish your point? Let 
a means of proof be identical with its result. The very perception 
of a wood-apple which is produced by our eyes may be called the 
instrumental cause since it appears to function in and through an 
intermediate process in the shape of the illumination of an object.. 
This very perception may also be called the result since its nature is = \ 
i@ reveal an object. Thus, the means of proof and its résult will 
not be inco-ordinate as they are supposed to be. The means of proof 
and its result do never go-exist in the same locus. It has been stated 
ig Dignāga’s Pramāņa samugcaya) that perception seems to us to be 
“ possessed of an intermediate process and thus turns out to be the. 
means of proof but is really a result. This hypothesis of Dignāga is 
not-sound since it is open to the charge of depriving a means of proof 
of its very essence. 


If we analyse the word ‘ pramina’ into its elements, we get the 
root and the suffix. The primary meaning of the word follows from 
them. ‘The word signifies that by means of which something is truly 
known. Hence, it means the instrumental cause’ of true knowledge. 

= An act itself is never an instrumental cause. But something else 
becomes the instrumental cause of an act which is to be accomplished. 
When we say that Caitra mows the sheaves of Sali corn with a 
scythe, the subject, the object and the instruinent are presented to 
our consciousness as distinct from the act itself. Similarly, when we 
say that a man sees a jar with his eyes, the subject, the object and 
the instrurnent should be held as different from the act of seeing. 
= Hence, the act of seeing is not an instrument. Sometimes, the word 
‘prama’ and ‘ pramana’ are used as synonyms. The uselof the 
word ‘pramana’ in the sense of the resultant consciousness is not 
a faulty one since the use of a word in an unusual sense is sometimes 
noticed. The word ‘karana’ which usually denotes an instrument 
is also sanctioned by the current idiom to denote simply.an act (krti). 
. Dignaga has suggested that if pramana, the means of proof, and 
_prama, the resultant true consciousness, are one and the same thing 
then they should not exist in the two separate locii. Such a sugges-, 
tion is a sample of unprecedented eloquence. What does he purport 
to convey by the term ‘ adhikarana’? If gry real object is merely 


-” 
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meant by it then they two point to the same .object. The object - 

. which is grasped by the act of seeing is also the target of the instru- - 
mental cause of seeing, viz., the eyes ete. If the: “word ‘ sdhikarana, ' 
denotes locus then it wil not to be found in the Buddhist literature. 
Every object having: merely momentary existence, , requires no locus i 
to stand upon. But, on the other hand, we hold that the instrumental 
cause and its effect have been observed by us fo stand upon the two 
distinct locii. Similarly, the eyes and the visual perception will be 
held to be causally connected though they do not stand upon the 
same locus. 

On the other hand, in the same case two pieces of knowledge 
which are causally connected exist on the same logus like the knowe 
ledge of an invariable mark and that of the object marked and like 
the awareness of a predicate and the relational knowledge, ie., 8 
judgment. There is no hard and fast rule that they must. co-exist 
since the eyes do never exist an the locus of. „Consciousness which is 
effectuated by them. 

‘In some cases though the {wo distinct phenomena of conscious- ` 
ness are related to each other in the same way as an instrumentat 
cause is to its result yet they co-exist in the.same locus, viz., the 
soul. We may cite two examples: to substantiate our stand-point. 
The knowledge of the probans and that of the probandum co-exist in 
the experiencing mind. The non-relational intuition of the predicate 
is, also, co-ordinate with,.the perceptual judgment which follows it. 
in immediate succession. Such co-existence serves no purpose since 
eyes, etc., the instrumental cause, do not require such co-existence ” 
to bring about its result. It may be contended that if the cause and ~ 
the result are of the same kind then they are co-ordinate elements 
belonging to the same locus. This co-ordination suggests that the 
antecedent condition determines the consequent one by mieans of an 
intermediate process and really becomes the cause of- it, ie., tbe- ` 
instr umental cause. This suggestion applies to conditions other than 

a ‘phenomenon of consciousness since consciousness, being itself a 
~ result, does not require the help of an intermediate process to bring 
about ‘a homogeneous result but requires it to produce a heterogeneous — 
effect. Ag a matter of fatt, the result which follows its conditions 
is consciousness. The awareness of an object which causes another 
phenomenon of awareness does not demand the aid of an intermediate 
process to do so. Now, the opponent may contend that the awareness 
of an object presupposes self-consciousness in order to generate another 
piece of consciousness. (When a person apprehends an object he 
Q—-1894P—VI i 
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becomes aware-.of the fact that he apprehends it. Tater on, the 
awareness of an object leads to another act of awareness. Self- 
consciousness intervenes between these two acts of awareness. The 
suggestion is that self-consciousness is the intermediate process. 
Thus an act of awareness may: be as well an instrumental cause.) 
A tejoinder to- the opponent : is as follows :—-Will you kindly explain 
self-consciousness? Is it-identical with or different from the awareness 
of an object? If you hold that self-cowsciousness is not. a separate 
act then it is absurd to assert that self-consciousness follows from the 


r 


awareness of an object. If you subscribe to the view that the awareness ` 


of an object is distinct from self-consciousness then you really side 
With us. Moreover, let us dive deep into this problem and discuss 
whether consciousness which is absolutely blank (i.e., contentless 
at the initial stage) produces self-consciousness that this object is 
known by us in and through an intermediate process engaging itself 


-in the awareness of an object or consciousness which is the awareness 


of an object directly generates self-consciousness. After a thorough 
- scrutiny of the above hypotheses wg arrive at the conclusion that 


consciousness is by its nature object-awareness since the process of 


-Gonsciousness which is distinct from object-awareness and leads ‘to 


object-awareness is not found out.. The awareness of an object- 


directly produces self-consciousness. ‘Thus, consciousness is always a ° 


result but is never an instrumental cause. The people also approve 
of the hypothesis that consciousness is a mere condition but not a 
cause. They say in this manner, ‘“‘We see with our eyes and we 
know by means of a mark.’’ But we find no body to’ say “I know 
by means of consciousness.” 

The Buddhists review the above criticism and point out that the 
people designate eyes, etc. as an instrumental cause only when they 
produce the awareness of an object. But they do not call them as 
such if they do not generate the awareness of an object. It should 
also be borne in mind that they are so called by the people because 
they are the cause of a cause but are not direcily the cause of the 
awareness of,an object. This review is not sound. The eyes and 
their like are the.only cause but no cause of object. consciousness is 
produced by them. If they produce at alfa cause then what is this 
effect cause? If the Buddhists answer that consciousness which is a 
cause 1s generated by them then it is to be examined of which parti- 
cular. act consciousness is the instrumental cause. It is a truism 
that no cause is held to be the cause because it. produces itself. In 
other words, it is untenable to hold that consciousness is an instru- 
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mental cause because it applies itself to itself as a cause. The 
view current among the people that eyes, etc. which do not 
produce consciousness are not to be called as*an ingtrumental cause 
is quite reasonable. If a condition does not operate “to bring about 
an action then #.does not become -an instrumental cause. Hence 
eyes etc. which produce the act of cognition attain the status of an 
instrumental cause and the cognition which is thus produced is nothing 
but a result. Therefore, the designation of result given to conscious- 
ness is quite appropriate. a 

In fine, if we admit that the’ term ‘pramāņa’ (the pinuna 
cause of prama, a piece of rue knowledge) is significant then it should 
also be adwnitted that the cause and its result are different. Hence, 
one and the same act of cognition cannot be béth a pramāņa and a 
result. ss 

Moře illogical is he who holds that a single act of cognition may 
be designated as an instrumental cause of true knowledge, an object 
of true knowledge and a result? ; 

(The view of such a thinker is as follows. A concrete act of 
cognition is divided into three “elements by a process of abstraction, 
a faculty of imagination. Every act of consciousness is self luminous). 
What is truly cognised is called prameya (an object of true knowledge). 
What illuminates correctly is called pramana (an instrumental cause) 
and the awareness of a particular form is called a result. These 
three awarenesses are imagined to be different but are really identical. 
(This is the view of Dignaga vide Pramina samuccaya, chapter 
I, verse 11). We shall take this bad logician to task in the section 
on apavarga (final emancipation of the soul) in connection with the 
refutation of Subjective Idealism. Now, we refrain from an elaborate 
discussion of this view. Hence it has been well said that if determinate 
perception is a means of proof then the judgment that the object 
perceived is conducive to sorrow, etc. is the result. : 

It follows from the previous discussion that in the sites on 
perception’ all the adjectives given in it qualify the resultant form of 
‘perception since the sūtra with the word ‘yatah’ inserted into it 
points.to this conclusion. That from which the resultant conscious- 
ness, arising from the sense-object-contact and having other 
characterizations, springs up is perception. The compound word 
‘indriya-artha-sannikarsa-utpanna’ (arising from the sense-object- 
contact) is given in the sūtra in order to distinguish this resultant 
consciousness from remembrance which is not produced by the 
object remembered and from the inferential knowledge which 
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“refers to an qbject. lying beyond the range of sense-organs though it 
owes its existence to an object. Thus the definition of perception is 
not too wide since it does neither apply to the source of memory nor 
. to that of inference, The inferential knowledge of the movement 
of senso-organs owes its. existence to the sense-6bject-contact. - An 
invariable mark which determines. inference is, in this case, the 
sense-object-contact. ` ‘Likewise wé infer the motion of the’ sun by 
means of sun’s contact with the diffeyent parts of the horizon. How 
does the adjective-clause ‘arising from the sense-object-contact dis- 
tinguish perception from’: inference?’ We solve this problem thus. 
The above-mentioned clause “suggests tht the sense-organ coming 
*in contact with the object produces perceptual knowledge. The 
inferential knowledge of the movement of a sense-organ is not thus 
l produced by the semse-organ. How do you mark off the geresis of 
-one knowledge from that of another? An answer to this question is 
that the word ‘utpanna’ (generated by) clearly indicates their 
2 difference. It suggests that the sense-object-contact produces percep- 
- tual knowledge which refers only to such object as comes in contact 
with the sense-organ. The sense-cbject-contact does not produce 
the inferential knowledge of the movement of a sense-organ but 
‘simply indicates it. Therefore, the knowledge of the sense-object- 
contact: is essential in case of an inference but, on the other hand, 
in case of perceptual knowledge, e.g., the direct awareness of colour’ 
the- mere presence of sense-object-contact is required, Its knowledge 
has move todo with per ceptual knowledge. | 


. THE NECESSITY OF THE ASSUMPTION OF SENSE-OBJECT-CONTAOT _ 


The sense-organs of smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing which 
are constituted by five elements such as the earth ete. -» will be des- 
cribed later on. The objects which are sensed are ag follows :— 
odour, flavour, colour, touchableness and sound together with: ‘their 

_ respective species, some of the substances of these qualities, some 
. qualities such as number etc., belonging to the ‘abové substances and 
movements such as the motion which causes the lifting up of suitable 
substances etc., belonging to them and the genus and the species 
inhering in all of- them, ¢.e., the universals. The followers of the. 
Vaisesika system hold that the sensed objects arẹ those which are 
grasped by both tbe organs of sight and touch. Negation which has 
been proved as objectively real is also included in the. list of objects. 
The contact of the -sense-organs with , iheir objects is six-fold. A 
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substance is grasped either by the sense-organ of sight or by that of 
touch by means of the relation of conjunction. The quality such- 


ascolour etc., balonzing to a.substance is grasped through an» inter- 
, : ‘ ; A __ @ 
mediate medium such as a substance etc., by means of a complex 


relation, viz., congynction cum inherence. The $pecies belongmg to - 


colour etc., such asi colourness is ‘grasped by mieans of a complet 
relation of the second degree such. as conjunction cum inherence cuin 
inherence. . 

Our eyes are in direct ontact with a substance, i.e., they are 
directly conjoined to a substance, colour inheres in it and S 
i.e., the universal belonging to the colour, inheres init. Sound is 
grasped by the relation of inherence. The sky constitutes the ears 
and sound inheres in the sky. The universal.belonging to sound, i.e4 
soundness is related to our ears by means of a complex relation, viz., 
inherence cum inherence and is grasped. Sdund inheres in the sky 
which assumes the form of the ears under certain conditions and 


the universal of sound inhéres in sound. -It has been already ex- , 
plained that negation is related to our sense-organ by means of <a 


complex relation, viz., conjunction cum the relation of the qualifying” 


‘to the qualified and-is directly perceived. The perceptual negative ` 
judgment is that there is no jar on this spot. A particular surface of - 
the spot is conjoined to,our eyes and négation qualifies the ‘spot in. j 


question. 


How can we prove the existence of sense-object-contact? We 


gay in reply because we cannot perceive a veiled object. If our sense- 
organs were competent hough to perceive -an. object with which 
they are not in contact then they would have grasped even the veiled 


objects. But it is a fact that they do not sense the veiled ones. - 


Therefore, the hypothesis that the sense-object-contact exists is 


proved. Those who are opposed to this hypothesis may contend - 


that the absence of a veil is one of the conditions of perception and 
that there is no necessity of assuming the sense-object-contact as a 
ox conditiousof perception. Such a contention ‘is not tenable. As the 
‘sélise-organs are the instrumental cause of the act of perception so 
they-must be united with the other conditions of pereeption. The 
maxim based upon observation points to the modality of conditions 
that they yield results when they are mutually combined. . Therefore. 
the sense-object-contact should be admitted. We shall not elaborately 
discuss it now since it will be elaborately discussed in the chapter on 
éhe examination of sense-organs. The sense-organs of taste and touch, 
with the least shade of doubt, come in contact with such objects as they 
taste and touch respectively. As the rest sense-organs share some 
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common character with the above two so it is assumed that they also 
come in contact with the objects of which they produce perception. If. 
this is your drift of regsoning then the sense-object-contact being clearly. 
suggested to ou? mind why has it been directly mentioned? It. has 
been mentioned to ingicate the six-fold division of sense-object-contact. 

The word ‘utpanna’ (generated by) suggests that both the sense-organ 
and the object condition the perception of an object. The object is 
what is perceived. As an objective case it determines the act of 
perception. How is it known that the object 1s causally connected 
with the act of perception? The answer is that the object-in question 
is only cognised, the representative character of consciousness has 

been refuted and the definite relation obtaining between an act of 
: Perception and a particular object is bard to establish. You simply 
state the.necessity of your assumption. But you have been asked to 
give the proof. Giv8 your proof. Our reply is that this is our proof, 
We can cite other instances which clearly show that an accusative 
determines an act. In the sentence éa viranam katam karoti (he 

makes a mat of a kind of straw) there are two accusatives ‘viranam’ 

and ‘katam’ of the verb ‘karoti’. eBy the methods of agreement and 
difference based upon perception, and perception assisted by non- 
perception the causal relation subsisting between virana (straw) and 
kata (mat) is detected. Similarly, the same relation holding between 
an object and its perception is detected. Let us take an example. 

A person in search of Devadatta visits his house but does not see 
him there since he is absent at that time. After a while, when he 
comes back he is seen by the person. Thus we see that when 
Devadatta is present he is perceived but when he is absent he is not 
perceived. Hence, by the joint method of agreement and difference, 
we learn that the perception of Devadatta and his non-perception 
follow respectively his presence and absence. At the next stage we 
ascertain by means of inner perception the causal relation existing 
between Devadatta and his perception like that obtaining between 
sandal-paste and pleasure. Straws and a mat are distinctly, perceived - 
by all. Itis, therefore, resonable to admit that the causal relation 
subsisting between. them is detected by means of the joint method of 
agreement and difference. But an object is never cognised as distinct 
from its awareness. Hence, the application of the joint method of 
agreement and difference, in the above case, to ascertain the causal 
relation subsisting between an object and its perception, is inadmissible. 
The distinct awareness of an object consists in this’ that the trye 
perception of an object does not take place when an object lies -beyond 
the field of. perception. The opponent seems to take his sta nd upon 
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the doctrine of subjective idealism and intends to refute our hypothesis 


in the light of it. We shall meet the argument of our opponent , 


in the proper place. The word ‘utpanna’ of the adjective clause 
has suggested that,as the sense organs determing perception as its 
condition so the object which is perceived also conditions its 
perception. Do not think that the adjective clause which arises 
from the sense-object-contact excludes the inner perception of pleasure 


etc. from the province of perception but, on the contrary, includes it. - 


The internal organ is also one of the organs of consciousness. It 
causes the inner perception of pleasure ete. The internal organ has 
not been included in the list of sense-organs because it is not 


elemental like the external sense-Organs, 6.9.» the organ of smelling. 


The perception of an obje:t may be produced by four or three sor two 
contacts. When we perceive the colour of arf external object four 


contacts are required to produce its perception. The individual soul” 


is conjoined to the internal ergan, which is in contact with the 
external sense-organ which is united with the coloured substance in 
which colour, the object in question, inheres. The inner perception 
of internal phenomena such as pleasure etc. requires two contacts 
to be produced—since the external organs such as eyes etc. have no 
part to play. The transcendental perception of the sov] by a sage is 
produced only by a single-contact since in that stage a third object 


viz., a subject or an object, does not exist besides the soul and the 


internal organ. ‘The adjective clause ‘arising from the sense-cbject- 
contact’ has been rightly used-since the inner perception of | pleasure 
etc. is included in the class of perception. The sutra on perception 
does not include the contact of the soul with the internal 
organ in the list of the causal factors of perception though it is one 
of its conditions because the above contact is the common factor 
of all forms of consciousness but not a special condition of perception. 

_ ‘The word ‘jfiana’ (consciousness) mentioned in the sūtra stands 
for. the substantive. There are several adjectives and adjective 
clauses in the sūtra, e.g , ‘indriyartha etc.’ They require at least a 
noun to qualify. If their occupation is gone then their very existénce 
will be threatened. -Another alternative suggestion may be offered 
The word ‘jfiana’ (consciousness) has been given to exclude (pleasure) 
etc. Pleasure also arises from the sense-object-contact. The assem- 
blage of conditions which is the source of pleasure should not be 


mistaken for a proof. But the source of true knowledge should only — 


be called a proof. In order to indicate this process of thinking the 
word ‘jiiana’ finds an important place in the sitra. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF INCENTIVE 
i TAXATION IN INDIAS. | 
| l | J. P. NıyoGi 


University Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
e 


The object of this note is to draw attention to the implications 
of: the tendency noticeable in recent years of tinkering with the tax 
system of the country piecemeal, and to rely mainly on what econo- 

emisis call tax incentives for attaining certain specific ends. + The 
idea underlying the policy is either to tax certain types of consump- 
tion and investment as a deterrent measure or to grant tax reliefs 
to those types of consumption and investment which it is the object 
of public authority to encourage. There are reasons to believe that, 
such a policy, apart from the fact that it is fraught with- mischievous 
possibilities, is likely to be infructuous i in most cases. -Such a policy 
should not therefore be pursued ‘unless overriding considerations of 
national welfare demand its adoption. , 

The policy in question is essentially a post ‘depression pheno- 
menon. In many countries. today, e.g., in the U.K. taxes absorb 
as much as 40%. or more of national income, as contrasted with 5 
to 10 p.c. in pre-depression years. This highly gedred taxation of 
recent years cannot fail to exercise. a profound..influence on those 
basic factors, such as consumption, saving and investment, which 
by getting out of gear produce: economie fluctuations of considerable 
magnitude. In order to correct’ such fluctuations reliance is placed 
on differential taxation as the principal corrective. 

It is perhaps possible to maintain that there is nothing new in 

. this policy of differential taxation and that stch schemes of taxation 
were not unknown in the era of prosperity that preceded the world- 
f wide depression of 1929. It might be urged that the familiar device 
of -the use of protective duties is an instance of application of tax 
incentives. Similarly, the issues of tax exempt securities by the 
Government of India during the First World War is another example 
of the use of the same instrament. With equal .plausibility it is 
possible to urge that the method of double income tax relief which 
was prevalent in the British Empire is another illustration of the 
: bd 
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* Prepared for the Indian Taxation Enquiry Commission. 
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same pale which aimed at stimulating investment of British capital 
in capital starved countries of the Empire. 

‘There is however one sense in'which it may be urged that“ these 
early instances of the use of tax incentives were not inspired by the 
motives and objtetives which seem to be dothinant in the” field 
of public policy today. At any rate, such instruments lacked the 


theoretical foundation which now supplies the requisite justification g 


for the use of tax incentives. The mark which distinguishes the 
“new” public finance from old publié finance is the application of 
. the theory of aggregates to government finance. On the theory 
side, the new concept ofepublic finance emphasises full employment 


as the goal of public policy, as also the need for the optimum alloca- 


tion of resources. On the side of practice,’ thebew public finance 
stresses the need for redistributive taxation as a factor making for 
increased consumption. It is because of the national need since the, 
war of curtailing aggregate. consumption and the necessity of direct- 
ing more and more of the British national product to capital forma- 
tion and the. reduction of Britain’ s overseas deficit in the balance 
of payment that taxation policy” was given-a new orientation in the 
U.K. The graduated purchase tax curtailed aggregate consumption, 
while food subsidies and heaith and education expenditure increased 
production by lowering costs and enhancing efficiency. 

Even a superficial study of some of the-proposals for tax relief. - 
adopted or suggested in India will show that there is a lack of pur- 
posive direction behind the policy followed. The tendency is to 
adopt ad hoc measures of tax relief or to impose specitic burdens 


in disregard of indirect reactions that inight follow. A few examples 


of such policies either adopted or suggested i in India are given below 


to illustrate the proposition. 
On April 9, 1953, the House of the People, imposed an additional 


mt. 


excise on cloth not meant for export at the rate of 3 pies per yard, `... 


for developing Khadi and other handloom products. It was pointed - 


out that thè “object of this differential excise was to relieve unemploy- ù 


ment, under- employment and disguised under-employment, This is 
no doubt a laudable object, but it is pertinent to ask why the 
expenditure for the relief of the unemployed in Khadi should not 
be a change on the general revenues. Why, it may be asked, 


should the domestic users of mill made cotton textiles be made to ` 


bear an additional burden to meet the expenditure incurred for 
the” relief of the unemployed ?~ Granted that the consumers of 
mill made cloth should be mulcted for the encouragement of Khadi 
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workers, what is there to prevent Government from extending such 
a policy of sectional taxes to other spheres of the domestic economy ?. 
Why hot impoge a tax on Vanaspati and earmark the revenues for 
encouraging Ghani oil, a tax on artificial silk for encouraging natural 
silk produced in Indh, impose a differential tax’ on° domestic factory 
produced sugar and earmark the revenues for encouraging palm gur ? 
The. fact is that in pursuing a policy of earmarking specific taxes for 
specific ends we are impairing the structure and . basis of the 
Consolidated Fund on which sound financial administration rests. ` 

That the dangers referred to above are notiat all fanciful or 
exaggerated will be patent to all who have watched with anxiety the 
emany proposals for tax relief cr tax exemption that have been 
put forward in récenf years for attaining certain desirable ends. 
More than a year ago a proposal emanated from the All India Cottage 
Industries Board that yarn and other materials used- by cottage 
“industries should be exempted from the operation of the sales tax. 
The proposal, however, laudable in itself, ignored the important 
administrative consideration that it opened the door wide to evasion. 
Another proposal originating from the same authority suggested 
that all commodities produced by small establishménts should be 
subjected to a reduced sales tax. Presumably, the intention was to 
encourage production of articles by rural workers in their own homes. 
Those who advocated this measure were perhaps not aware of the 
repurcussions that followed when in 1934 a comparable tax was 
imposed on sugar. In that year an Excise Duty was levied on all 
sugar factories which employed twenty or more workers. The idea 
underlying this tax was to discourage the manufacture of cane sugar 
on a factory scale. The expectation however was not realised, for 
what actually followed was that the comparatively large factories 
employing twenty or more workers were broken up into smal] 
productive units employing less than twenty workers.. The tax was 
avoided and the policy proved futile. In January, 1951, ibe Indian 
Sugar Mills Association observed that the sugar industry WAS capable 
of realising the production target of 2 million tons of sugar in the 
next year. *The only assurance which it wanted was the remission 
of cess on rail borne cane imposed by State Government. Tt also 
wanted the Government to remit the cess on cane grown by factories 
for their own use. Fortunately, in this instance no action was taken 
by Government, and it was subsequently reported „that the total 
production of sugar during the crushing season which had ended early . 
in 1951 wag the largest in eight years. It is not necessary to 
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multiply instances.: ‘The ‘facts stated above ‘establish the 

proposition that indirect reactions are often ignored when “public 

bodies having pet schemes of their own or manufacturers wanting. 

to attain a fixed target advocate tax relief as an imstrument of public 

policy. It cannot be emphasised too strongly that a policy which 

deals with the tax structure piecemeal and tries to tackle superficial 

visible currents leads us nowhere, for it ignores deep seated 

fundamental economie considerations. Such policies not only impair 

the -overall equity- basis of the tax structure, but are likely to produce 

undesirable and harmful reactions of a far reaching character in the 

attitude of tax payers, Even assuming for the sake of argument, 

that the method of tax incentive -is successful, it thas to be proved 

that the price paid is worth the result obtained and that other and 

more effective weapons are nol available. <A “tax relief for some 

person inevitably implies tax burden on the rest of the community. 
This consideration suggests the‘need for circumspection. The Bengal 

Industrial Survey Committee had suggested many years ago that 

one of the most effective metho%s of helping handloom workers 

was to establish Depots for the supply of yarn to such workers 

at rates which might enable them to compete on equal terms with 

products of mills and factories. The recent tendency seems to 

be to rely on differential taxation as the only positive method 

of approach, and to ignore the distortions in the tax structure to 

which such a discriminatory system gives rise. Incentive taxation. 
hasa tendency to spread due. to the influence of pressure groups, - 
and it becomes altogether illusory when many. industries are simul-: 
taneously granted comparable tax concessions. 

Another sector of the national economy to which the stimulus of 
tax incentive is being applied to an increasing extent is income tax 
as an aid to capital formation. The considerations which should 
govern the use of this instrument of public policy are more or less 
similar to*those mentioned above. Will the supply of capital 
respond adequately or to the desired extent because of tax relief 
granted? Are other, cheaper, or more effective methods available? 
Are injurious reactions likely to be set up because of the grant of 
tax concessions ? 

The policy of incentives in relation to “capital formations .in this- 
country cannot be discussed in general terms. Such a policy must. 
tak® note of the different sources of capital supply. For the purpose. 
of this analysis it will be convenient to divide the various sources 
into three main categories—ehigher income groups, middle and low. 


# 
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income groups and corporate and institutional savings. The classifica- 
tion is neither lggical hof complete, but it will serve to focus atten- 
tion on the forces at work, : 


Tax incentive mAy take the form of reduction*in the marginal 


rgie of income tax applicable to higher personal incomes.’ There are 
reasons to believe that so far as the high income groups are concerned 
capital formation is not likely to be responsive to taxation incentives. 
The savings of the higher income groups are not only interest in- 


- elastic, but non-responsive to such variations of tax- incentives as are 


financially practicable. In this country the mode of life of the richer 
gections, particularly their desire to work and save, are- governed not 
so much by consgidergtions that operate in industrially advanced 
countries but largely by custom or habit. Even if we. suppose that 
taxation incentives do operate, it should be remembered that in the 
“present context of controls, regulations, „permits, licenses and restric- 
tions, so many anti-social lucrative openings are available to people 
in the upper income brackets, who are in the know of things, and 
have the requisite influence, that'tax concessions far from leading to 
capital formation are likely to be abused. Smuggling of commodities 
in inter-State trade in India, smuggling of gold into India, smuggling 
of eommodities in the sphere of Indo-Pakistan trade, black marketing, 
trafficking in permits and licences are some of the methods. of making 


i easy ’’ money that seem to be rampant today. To shower tax 
‘concessions on the upper income groups in the expectation that 
radical changes in their modus operandi will take place overnight is to 


ignore realities. Neither is it possible to overlook the’ consideration 
that tax concessions may be wasted.in ‘‘ conspicuons consumption ”’. 
The argument has been advanced that the present level of income 
tax, in so far as it affects the higher income groups in this country 
detsas, a deterrent to ‘enterprise and that a reduction in the marginal 
rates applicable to increased incomes will increase the incentive to 
‘work, save, invest or to take risks and thus assist in capital forma- 
tion. . This- argument appears to be plausible and deserves a close 
and critical: “examination. The force of this argument has been 
concedéd in industrially advanced countries where governments have 
often been forced ‘to lighten the burden of taxation to assist business 
recovery. But the argument presupposes certain social, psychological 
and administrative conditions that seem to be non-existent in India 
today. It presupposes the existence of a social consciousness on the 
part of tax-payers which refuses to practise evasion on a large scale 
to defraud the national exchequer. It» presupposes efficiency in 
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assessment and -despatch in collection of the ‘income tax and an 
Inability on the part of tax-payers to practise legal avoidance on a 
‘large and remunerative scale. But where the req@isite conditions 
are absent, an inergase in tax burden will notgact as deterzant to 
epterprise nor will reduction stimulate capital formation. 

In India today abnormal conditions brought about by the Secdhd 
World War have produced a state of affairs which is neither congenial 
to the growth of social cousciefice nor to efficient tax administration 
of income tax. .Arrears of income tax amounting to more than 
Rs. 152 crores could only be collected when the administration 
compounded with the tax dodgers and gave them an assurance that 
they could ‘‘ bring into their account so much cash as represent€d 
an estimated tangible addition to the income declared, without 
attracting penalty, prosecution or further tax, “provided the cash so 
introduced was utilised for payment towards outstanding demands.“ + 
Concealed incomes aggregating more than Rs. 65 crores could be 
brought to. account only by Government abdicating their functions 
and foregoing their right to launeh prosecutions or to impose penalties. 
In the context of this type of income fax assessment it is hardly 
convincing to suggest that high income tax prevents risk taking. 
For risks are being boldly.taken in the sphere of anti-social lucrative 
activities in systematic defiance of law. 

Spokesmen of ‘‘ big business’’ have put forward the argument 
that the high level of income tax is the cause of the prevailing 
evasion. Curiously enough, in the same breath they argue that the 
high level of-taxation acts asa deterrent to enterprise. It probably 
did not occur to business men that in putting forward these argu- 
ments they were unwittingly “committing a fallacy. For a high 
income tax which is evaded on a large scale by tax-payers, cannot at 
the same time act as a deterrent. High income tax may no doubt 
cause widespread evasion. It may also act as a deterrent: = ‘enter- 
prise. Dut it cannot do both simultaneously. a: 

In considering the argument ‘that’ income taxin India ee is a 
deterrent to production, it is* also Necessary to take inéo account the 
influence of the time factor. Provided there is: no expectation of a 
reduction in the level of taxation in the near future, it may well be ` 
that businessmen will be forced to revise their conception of what is 
deemed a reasonable profit. Such tax-payers will in course of time 
concile themselves to the modest pre-war standards of profit. It - 
is of course assumed that exchange control will anipe: preventing 
the export of capital to fqreign lands. 
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Apart from the reduction in the marginal rate of income tax 
applicable to personal,incomes, there is änother type of incentive 
which is possibl8. Tax reliefs, concessions and rebates may be 
granted fo certain types of business incomes with a.view to stimu- 
lating investment of capital in business or industry. This method 
of preferred taxation of Wusiness incomes is now being increasingly 
applied in India today. New industrial undertakings of specified 
categories which commenced producthn in the Indian Union, 
within a period of three years from Ist April, 1948 were granted 
exemption from income tax up to a limit of 6 p.c. on the capital 
employed. Mainly with a view to promoting domestic investment 
ant repatriation of Indian capital invested outside India, income 
tax relief was announced in 1951 in respect of remittance of profits. 
from abroad accruing “to residents in India, provided at least one 
-kmi of such profits were invested in Government of India securities 
to be deposited with the Reserve Bank of India for a period of at- 
least two years. In 1948 higher depreciation allowances were 
announced to new plant and machiny installed during a period of 
5 years from Ist April, 1948. Industries working triple shifts were 
also similarly given larger depreciation allowances. The Budget for 
1948-49 granted relief in respect of customs daty on raw materials, 
imported for industry. 

These are substantial concessions. The general tax-payer will 
cheerfully bear a correspondingly heavier tax burden necessitated 
by relief to business incomes, if the policy has the desired effect 
on employment, output and investment. It is open to the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission to consider whether any further 
relief is possible with a view to removing the anomalies, if any, in 
the assessment of the income tax on business profits. Any system’: 
of tax administration which trenches on capital while avowedly 
assessing a tax on profits is open to objection on economic grounds. : 
The Tucker Committee in Great Britain directed their attention to 
the elimination of such anomalies and inequalities and the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission may be invited to consider the appli- 
cability to Indian conditions of some of the, recommendations made 
by: the Tucker Committee in Great Britain. A true and amore. 
accurate definition of profits based on accepted accountancy principles, 
deductions permissible under the law with a view to the proper 
estimation of profits, the consideration of the claim that all disburse-« 
ments made in the course of or arising out of or connected with 
trade should be allowed as deductions, are some of the problems to. 
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which the Indian Taxation Enquiry Commission may direct their 
attention. The carrying forward of business logsess, conditions under 
which such losses may even be carried backwards, are issues in which 
business men are vitally interested. Yet another promising field of 
enquiry is the nature of allowance permissible in i the case of businesses 
operating wasting assets, such as coal mines. ’ Is depletion allowance 
permissible in such cases? Should abortive exploratory expenditure 
be treated as permissible deduetion in the case of a mining company 
which has sustained a loss in trying to create a new capital asset? 
On what basis is the closing stock—in—trade to be valued? How are 
lump sum receipts covering earnings really attributable to more than 
one year to be dealt with by the assessing authgrities? These affd 
a host of other similar problems influence the total taxakle profits, 
and business men may rightly expect the Indi&gn Commission to go 
into the technical aspects of such problems with the aid of accour™» 
tancy experts. ° 

Yet another field of enquiry connected with business incomes to 
which attention may be directgd is the taxation of undistributed 
profits of joint stock companies in this country. In 1947 income tax 


on undistributed profits was reduced from -/5/- in the rupee to -/4/- 


in order to encourage the ploughing back of profits into business, 
How far is it desirable and practicable to extend the scope of this 
concession? The question should be decided in the context of Indian 
conditions and not in the light of policy adopted by industrially 7 
advanced countries. It is well known that in the U.S.A. a large 
portion of new capital invested in industries has been derived entirely 
from the savings of the Corporations themselves, and that well managed 
Corporations have consistently followed the maxim ‘“‘a dollar for 
dividend and a dollar for betterments,’’ even without the aid of tax 
rebate on undistributed profits. But it should not be overlooked ‘that 
even in the U.S.A. when the corporate form of business was first 
introduced, concessions were granted to them with a view to stimu- 
lating joint stock enterprise. These concessions took various forms, 
such as financial assistance, lease of Jand, irrevocable éranchise and 
exemption from income tax for a certain number of years, It was 
only when corporations began to abuse their privilege and became 
instruments of monopoly that policy changed in the U.S.A. In the 
field of taxation this change of policy was reflected in the imposition 
of the Undistributed profits tax during 1936-89 on the retajned. 
earnings of joint stock companies. This tax was intended as a far 
reaching measure of oe aiming at the prevention of over-saving 
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by corporations and correction of insufficient consumer expenditure. 
Tt was, also intended as a.corrective or a punitive measure compelling 
big corporations éo subject themselves to the regulatory influence of 
the capital market and the stock exchange in obtaining funds for 
expansion. ‘ 

* The situation prevailing in this country is so radically different, 
that far from penalising Joint stock concerns, it appears to be necessary 
to grant special tax concessions partigularly in regard to retained 
profits that might be used in future for business expansion. In view 
of the prevailing extreme inequality of incomes this country has 
adopted as its goal the correction of this *inequality by means of 
revulatory peace To the extent that this policy is successfully 
carried out, the supply of capital in the private sector will tend to dry 
up. With the object of improving the standard of living of the | 


masres we have also launched the experiment of forcing the pace of | 


economic development. At the same timg we do not seem to visualise 
in the near future any large and significant increase in the public. 
sector of our national economy. How. far is it practicable to reconcile 
these apparently conflicting aims in an economy which will still 
continue to rely predominantly on private enterprise? The answer 
to this may be found in the corporate form of enterprise which may 
be so moulded and regulated as to take up the function of supplying 
capital and of using it. The study of taxation Jaws in the light of 


the influence which they exercise on corporate saving thus acquires 


a new significance for this country. Critics however may be tempted 


- to refer to the case of the United Kingdom as a country which has 


apparently succeeded in pursuing its egalitarian ideals, consistently 
with the retention of private énterprise, without adopting any adven. 
titious aids in the domain of taxation. That the situation prevailing 
in the United Kingdom is not comparable to conditions in India will 
be apparent from the following lines, taken from the Report on . 
Ecanomic “Survey for 1951, U.K, The report points oub that in 


achieving the targets of increased national income and an improve- 


ment in the halance of payments in the U.K. “the most important 
elements of policy have been the maintenance of a’ Budget surplus, 
voluntary restraint of dividends and wages, and the general restraint 
of éredit by thé banking system. The two former have limited con- 
sumption expenditure and increased the portion of national income 


available for investment, while the Government has sought to ensure 


that the third should reinforce direct controls in limiting investment 
expenditure.”” There can hardly be any doubt that whatever may 
: 6 
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7 : oe 
be the case in the United Kingdom, controls and voluntary restraints . 


will prove abortive in this country. On the other hand the stimulus 
of tax concessions may have a fair chance of success, provided safe- 
guards are adopted ‘preventing the abuse of such concessions. The 
Indian taxation laws already contain provisions of a stringent character 
preventing evasion of super tax by ‘‘ one man Companies "’ or private 
limited liability companies. It is for the taxation authorities to 
devise satisfactory safeguards preventing the abuse of tax concessions 
by public limited liability concerns, if and when additional tax con- 
cessions are granted in the interest of general welfare. 

Very little need beesaid on the subject of tax concessions and 
their applicability to savings of the middle classes and of low income 
groups and to institutional savings such as'thos8 made by life ingu- 
rance companies. One of the most hopeful features of our’ national 
economy has been the very significant apparent increase that has 


taken place in savings emanating from these sources. No doubt the © 


available figures relating to *increase of small savings have to be 
defiated in terms of the index number of prices to obtain an accurate 
picture of the extent of ‘‘real’’ “savings. But the fact cannot be 
ignored that to the extent that available funds are invested by small 
savers in government securities, such action sets free national savings 
elsewhere in. the domestic economy for the formation of real capital. 
The funds of insurance companies constitute one-of the chief methods 
of converting savings into real capital. In view of these facts the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission may well consider how far it is possible 
to goin the matter of tax concession in stimulating such savings. 
Such concessions may take several forms. It may be possible to 
raise the maximum limits of small savings such as Treasury Savings 
Deposit Certificates permissible to individuals. Such small savings 
may also be given a privileged position in regard to the assessment 
of Death Duties. The Taxation Commission may also be invited to 
consider whether for the purpose of income tax it is possible to substi- 


tute for the present uniform rate of one-sixth of individual income - 


as the permissible limit of savings in the form of life insurance 
premium, a graduated rate of relief, the proportion of ‘permissible 
limit declining as- incomes increase. Concessions of this type are 
likely to yield a better ‘‘ dividend °’ than any relief granted to. upper 
income groups. E i l 
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` PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 
z a : Sri Ram Sparma, M.A. 


- The first problem in public administration in India or elsewhere 
is that of organization. For some years past, political domination of 
public administration had led to the emergence of certain departments. 
The war ih its progréss added some more Governmental agencies. 
In 1947 the emergence of independent India required further re- 
organization of administration. Partition ofthe country lead to the 
emergence of some more governmental institutions. The new Govern- 
ment seemed to be in a hurry to adopt several schemes of re-cons- 
truction and development, this in its own turn Jed to further com- 

plications of the administrative system. The coming into existence 
of the Union Government further copfused the principles which 
should have guided the organization of Government. No older 
department was prepared to see itself dissolved: or amalgamated with 
another department even when necessity for doing so was clear on 
account of its functions having been taken over wholly or largely by 
the governments of the States. The picture is further complicated 
by the fact that where there are ministers, they must have ministries, 
The principle of having ministers without port-folio was tried for 

= some time in the Union Government, but was ultimately given up. 
Thus the first problem that requires investigation at present is that 
of grouping the activities of the government in such a fashion as to 
make it possible for it to be carried on efficientiy and economically. 


It is necessary to emphasize that we have adopted a federal 
system of Government. This naturally places quite a large part of 
the administrative work in the hands of the States. This should 
relieve some of the Union Ministries from the work which the central ` 
departments were doing before. It is true that since 1924 Provinces 
have been dealing with certain questions on their own to some 
extent. But a vital change has taken place with the adoption of the 
new constitution which definitely surrenders the task of carrying on 
certain departinents on their own to the governments of the States. 
The Union Government retains powers of co-ordination in certain 
fields it is true. But it does not seem to be necessary to have fully 
staffed departments for the purpose of carrying one either the wok 
of co-ordination or direction. It is for Parliament to decide how 
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many Ministers the Union Cabinet should have, but. their number 
need not necessarily imply that every one of them would be in charge 
of a Ministry of his own. There is imperative need fof having some 
ministers in the Union Government free fromedepartmental gares. 
It is also necessary to free the Prime Minister from a large part of 
the routine work which he has to do at present. A separate Ministér 
of Foreign Affairs seems to be indicated. If a rational re-organi- 
zation of the work of variou®department is attempted, it is natural 
that this would mean dispensing with the services of some ‘of the 
higher public servants in the Ministries as well as relieving some of 
the Ministers of the work of departments which may disappear. | 


The first thing that requires to be taken potice of in a re-organi- 


zation of the Council of Ministers is to separate the Council from 
Departmental Organization. Some departments perform certain 
definite functions, others deal with a certain type -of persons. The 
departments of finance, defencee cornmunication, home, power, labour, 
transport, foreign affairs, and states stand out as departments which 
require a separate departmental gmachinery for carrying on their 
work. A combined Department of Commerce, Supplies and Indus- 
tries is Indicated in order to discharge the Union’s duty of co-ordi- 
nating, controlling and regulating commercial and industrial activities 
in the country. It should control productive operations where the 
State is directly entrusted in the plant, or has a major share therein. 
As long as the controls last, it may be argued that a Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture is necessary for the success of rationing. The present 
Ministry of Law is a creation of the times when Law making in 
its various phases was the work of the executive. Most of its 
functions have now passed over to Parliamentary Secretariat, it is 
worth examination whether the work of preparing drafts of legis- 
lation and dealing with other similar problems could not be more 
usefully left now to a Parliamentary Council, a permanent servant 
whose services would be at the disposal of all the Departments for 
translating their legislative proposals into Draft Bills. It may, 
however, be necessary to create a Ministry of Justice to dake over 
some of the functions now performed in the home ministry. It is 
further necessary to remove from the home ministry the control. over 
the Public Services. By nature this is a work which should, as in 
England, be entrusted to the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

dhe Ministry of State should function as a Ministry in charge 
of all questions concerning Group B and Group C States. It should 


be possible for it to send references to other specialized Departments 
iia 
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of the Secretariat on’ questions which primarily concerns them. But 
it should not be necessary for States B or C to have their problems 
_ dealt piecemeal in. various ministries. This makes for a good deal 


l of confusion and lgck of direction from the cenjre. Now that a 


‘Ministry of Planning has been set up, the continuation of the Planning 
Commission as such is not necessary.. It looks odd to submit a 
question to the Planning Commission then to the ee of Planning 
and finally to the Cabinet. i 

It should be possible to have some Ministers without burdening 
‘them with detailed departmental work, Some of these can be used 
as chairmen of various sub-committees of the Cabinet where they can _ 
use their talents profitakly in co-ordinating governmental policies. 

Successful public administration demands co-ordination. The 
experience of the last*five years suggests that there should be more 


of it than has been visible in the past,’ This can be done by setting 


up standing committees of the Cabinet entrusted with definite duties 
and responsible for presenting questions for Cabinet decisions within 
- the sphere of duties entrnsted to then. This would render impossible 
- the- emergence of .contradictory policies in different ministries and 


thus remove a large part of the irritation felt by citizens towards 
_ . governmental policy. 


Within the mińistries the problems is. to have a general pattern 
of organization. Successful administration demands that the Minister 
should have only oné advisor entrusted with the task of presenting 
to him the views of public services on various questions which are 
raised in a department. There does not seem to be any justification 
for the employment of additional and joint secretaries in a ministry 
unless they hold such an office ex-officio. Such ex-officio secretaries 
may be called for consultation by a minister in matters with which 
they deal officially. Even here it is worth considering whether the 
proposals of the head of an operational unit do not require being 
examined in the Ministry itself. It is for the Secretary o utilize all 
the talents in the Ministry. It may sometimes be justifiable for a 
minister toeinvite a junior member of the department for a conference, 
but in. all such cases the secretary of the department should be 
present. Ifa thorough examination of the volume of work being 
done in various branches, divisions and other units of the Union 
Ministries were attempted today, it would be discovered that the 
multiplication of posts above that of the Under Secretary in pst 
cases is not Justified. Of course, in some cases the anxiety. to retain 
a particular individual] in service may ae led to a post being created: l 
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for him, Sound principles of public administration require that all 
such. cases be examined and economy in administration be enforced 
equally in all departments. j 

. It is necessary to remember that unless the Union Government 
sets an example in this matter it will not be-possible for adminis- l 
trations elsewhere to be rationally organized. The failure of*the 
Union government in this respect may even adversely affect rationa- 
lization in trade and industry. The question thas, is of all-India 
importance and need not be considered only in the light of what its 
effect would be in the Union Secretariat. 

From what has been happening during the last five years, it 
seems that occasionally the experts have pbeen,allowed to have tiftir 
own way without secretariat examination of their proposals. It need 
not be assumed that because the. authors of a proposal are experts 
in their line, their proposals do not require whetting at the secretariat 
level. It may be argued that this may delay matters, but it is better, 
to examine a question thoroughly than to repent later on. One: 
proposal hurriedly “accepted wighout proper examination is usually. 
followed by attempting at similarily hustling through other -plans 
even if they are not equally urgent. If proper prior secretariat . - 
examination of all schemes is insisted on, it will be possible to avoid | _ 
not only a good deal of waste in money, but also to provide satisfaction 
to the citizens that their government is making an efficient job of . 
administration. = a = 

Another problem that requires attention at present, is that of 
proper methods of recruitment and training of civil servants. The. 
union public service commission has been experimenting with several 
methods of selecting: proper recruits for Indian administration. ‘Two 
questions need be separated, the recruitment of administrative officers 

and recruitment for secretariat posts. The old method of recruiting 
5 officers from under-secretaries upwards from among the “Indian Civil 
= Servants «may -have worked well in the past when the functions of . 
Government were simple. Undoubtedly there are some gains in the 
field officers serving in the Secretariat. But the secsetariat carrier 
of officers in the I.C.S. was very short. When the entire Government 
was bureaucratic, it may have been profitable to have secretaries 
serving for about three years in a department. Democratic Govern- 
ment however needs permanent heads of departments who have been . 
there a -considerable time, so that the ministers may be properly 
impressed by the range of their knowledge of the departmental work, 
It is time we have secretaries who could tell the ministers how not 
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to do things. It is necessary therefore that ifthe Indian Administrative 
Service is to be used for filling the offices of under-secretaries and 
above successful, candidates be asked to choose at the beginning of. 
their career whether they would like to serve in the secretariat or in 
the administrative posts. Those selecting secretariat service should 
serve a period of apprenticeship, so that after five years or so they 
could become under-secretaries. It may be agreed that officers in the 
secretariat should have some experience osadministration ; this should. 
be provided as a part of in-service training to the civil servants when 
they should be seconded for field work. 

The work of the government has now bécome multifarious.. It 
hase been suggested by some that an Economic Service should be 
constructed. There is another suggestion that civil servants be sent 
to business or industrial firms to learn how business or industry is. 
actually carried on. Both these suggestions are impracticable. It 
may be necessary today to include some of the social sciences as a 
compulsory equipment of every civil servant. Nothing is to be gained 
by creating an Economic Service separately. The question of sending _ 
civil servants to industry or business was considered by a Committee 
in England which included businessmen among its members. The 
Committee rejecied the suggestion as it found that no useful purpose 
was likely to be served by such deputation. 

In recent years some suggestions for changing the present system 
have been made. The Universities Commission rather strangely 
suggested that no educational qualifications need be prescribed | for 
entrance tv the civil service. The Commission seems to have been : 
carried away by the American precedent. They failed to realize 
probably that American public administration is neither known . for 
its efficiency nor for impartiality in normal times. The system of | 
‘house party’ selection has been suggested by others as a possible 
source of recruitment. If this is used, as. in England, for the 
selection of likely civil servants from among first class M.AJs by a. 
competent board, it may become useful. But if has been openly 
asserted that where it is in use at present, e.g., army, it has sometimes 
been ‘abused to a certain extent. The subjective elements in such 
selections makes nepotism, political influence and favouritism easier. 
It will have to be admitted that we do not possess ab present that 
tradition of fairness, impartiality and care for publie good which alone : 
can make such methods of selections successful. = 

Because of the fact that English members of Indian Civil Service 
did not know much about India, it became customary to give the 
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probationers a year for the study of subjects connected with India. 
When civil service examihation came to be held in India, the Indian 
probationers were sent to England for two yearst In 1940 the’ system 
of sending probationers to England was brought to an end. Since 
then attempts of one type or another have *been made to provide 
probationer training to successful candidates first at Debra Dun and 
now at Delhi. It is worth considering whether successful candidates 
selected in India need such training. lt is questionable if Indian 
candidates for Indian services need be provided further opportunities 
for such further academic studies. Such a scheme does not form part 
of training of civil service, anywhere else. 

If the academic type of probationery training is not necessary, 
better arrangements for introducing civil setvants to their work need 
be made. The report of the Tomlinson Committee on the training 
of civil servants should be thoroughly examined in order to adopt __ 
the system of training suggested. Different varieties of training need 
be provided for at different® stages in the carrier of a civil servant. 
Two suggestions made in the report deserve special attention. Civil 
servants can be usefully seni abroad to study the system of 
administration elsewhere. They can also be sent to Universities 
to learn about academic advance made ‘in subjects with which they 
are concerned, 

‘The assumption by the state of new industrial and commercial 
duties seems to suggest the need of recruitment of a new type of 
administrators and executives. It seems to be forgotten that in 
India the Government has been running commercial undertakings 
for more than half.a century now. Railways, telegraph, telephone, 
salt, opium, alcohol are some of the undertakings to which Indian 
Government has been attending in the past. The new projects 
differ in degrees rather than in kind from the older ones. The setting 
up of industria] corporations wherein the Government has majority 
shares may be said to raise new questions. But most of the problems 
which new administrators have to face today, do not differ radically 
from those which some of the older departments have faced in the 
past. Some of the new problems ‘facing the new ‘government 
concerns, have risen in older commercial undertakings as well. It is 
necessary that if the- question of recruitment for industrial or 
commercia!- undertakings is to be examined, no attempt should be 
made to treat the new undertakings as radically different from the 
olde This wotld facilitate the emergence of integrated service and 
save administration from a narrow outlook. 
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ONE CAN ONLY ABSTRACT FROM SOMETHING BY WHICH ONE FIRST 


IS ATTRACTED. 
s 


To render both common human and particular Asian subjects 
some coniemporary Indian painters and sculptors following the present 
art of the entire world select forms by which they freely change 
the model given by nature. Like Amrita Sher-Gil, the first great 
exponent of the new Indian art, died alas so young, they are appre- 
ciated by the art lovers of all countries; they are, however, least 
understood by their own countrymen. Public opinion prefers to the 


~ new and often surprising kinds of expression the familiar and easily 


accessible forms: the monotonous imitation of-classical Indian style , 


_ like Gupta Sculpture or Rajput Painting ; the tedious photographical 


imitation of nature in landscape, portrayal and genre. Nor can the 
common Indian love for folk, art connect artist with the public: again 
purchasers are interested in an academical imitation of ancient models, 
while true artists are led to abstracting creations by vitality and 
simplicity of popular crafts that had undergone ‘the detrimental 
influence of the 19th century mass production. Progressive Indian 
contemporaries create works of strong, original expression which could 
favourably suggest modern Western aré the discussion about which 
is sometimes sterile. 


Rather by political than by own aesthetic conviction most of the 
artists and art critics repudiate expressionistic or abstract forms and 
choose so-called traditional Indian stylization. Indian art historians 
are right in calling “‘ abstract’’ or “‘ ideal ”’ the’ sculpture “of 
Buddhistic caves, the final state of Ajanta Painting, the decoration 
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of Hindu Temples, the South Indian Bronzes and the Rajput, 
Kangra, eto., Paintings; all these figures transform the model of 
nature in particular artistic expression ; this ‘intellectual operation 
is considered to be the proper Asian aim of parceiving the typical 
and eternal being ‘beyond transitory appearances ‘of „Maya. Therefore 
the contemporaries of the Indian freedom movement after 1940 
tried to revive the traditional style opposing it to the Western forms , 
' regarded a decadence of genuine spirit: realism, impressionism, 
expressionism, cubism ...The few and - mediocre ‘‘ realistic,”’ 
genres and “ apne" experiments imported nearly all 
from England were supposed and are still supposed to be ‘‘ Modern 
Western Art.” Still today one ignores the leading French ane 
German masters of the Expressionism as well as the gorgeous deve- 
lopment of the continental artists to abstract fosms. Those masters 
and schools, however, are given the least importance, because of. 
their Western provenance. That is why we face the contradiction 
that India since a half*century is copying her own country (swadeshi), 
or traditional abstract art without being aware of the creative 
abstractions cf her otitside contemporaries. For the moment the 
traditional artists are numerous and well appreciated although criti- 
cism in the still born art of revivalism is increasing here and there ; 
the few young forces of Indian art are just fighting for acknowledg- 
ment like the European artists of the last generations. Both the 
traditional and the progressive movements of the Indian contem- 
poraries are abstracting from nature; putting the question what 
' artists have to tell more to the present time and have greater possi- 
bilities of future development, we must discuss at first with the help 
of some examples how differently the artist can behave in relation 
fo nature. Tracing back quite simply to the etymology of the term 
of *‘ abstraction ’* (used so often though its sense is so complicated) 
we consider logically that one can abstract from nature only after 
having been, attracted by her. l Withdrawing from a thing is possible 
only when one is near it. True asceicism is renouncing to pleasures 
with which one was once familiar. Only after having studied and 
intimately representing nature the Western art in the 20th century 
became abstract. The abstraction of the Indian revivalism, however, 
is closely imitating forms abstracted from the natural model in far 
remoted past: in Mathura as well as in Khajuraho and Orissa ; 
those “‘ modern traditional ’’ Indian” artists know the theory better 
how to avoid nature than the nature -herself; their’ works are no 
creations, but imitations of imitations. 
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Sots ART Movements OF MANKIND SHOW KNOWLEDGE OF AND _ 
ABSTRAOTION ‘FROM NATURE. 


_ * ; 
Many early’ cultures start with an art of ibe exact observation 
Of nature, and then stylization appears in the course of time.. The 
Spanish palaeolithic, Magdalenien cave paintings, supposed to be 
the first art preserved, are surprising by its “ naturalistic ° conception 
of animals, The naturalism of Altamira develops into the impres- 
sionism of movement which is transformed into a stylized expres- 
sionism in the mesolithic paintings of Hast Spain. We find the same 
“evolution in the Seandinavian rock engravings leading from natura- 
lism to geometric forms. .In Crete we find following geometric 
forms—naturalism—stylization. Always keeping close to nature, 
` Cretan art returns from a predominantly geometrical formalism, 
probably still influenced by neolithic t@ndencies, by way of an extreme 
naturalism, to an archaistic and somewhat academic stylization. 
Not until the middle of the secorfl millenium, at the close of the 
middle Minoan period, does Crete discover its own naturalistic style 
“and reach the climax of its development in the sphere of art, Then, 
‘in the second half of the millenium, Cretan art loses much of its 
‘freshness and naturalness, its forms become more and more schematic 
‘and conventional, stif and abstract. Ideal, abstracting and expres- 
“sionistic forms of Indian ‘ari are not thinkable without previous 
studies of nature ; in the paintings of Ajanta we see changing natura- 
listic forms into more stylized ones within one century, whilst untold 
ages intervene between the several styles of the aforesaid and other 
_examples. The history of the ornament teaches us that in all 
Western and Eastern art centres a similar way is repeated very .often : 
transformation of the naturalistic model in the. abstract pattern. 
Many old European masters begin with exact representation of 
nature ; in their later phdses some come to impressidnistic forms 
(Velasquez, Hals, Rembrandt, Goya), other to expressionistic ones 
(Tintoretté, el Greco). ‘The Early Renaissance develops the so-called 
descriptive realism ; that knowledge is used in quite new, and less 
“naturalistic forms by the High Renaissance. The well known masters 
of modern Western expressionism and the abstract schools do not 
‘find such particular art forms but only after profound studies of 
nature : Picasso’s early pictures are ‘‘ realistic.” One’will not su®pect 
such a great artist as the Ceylonese painter George Keyt of having 
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copied Western models without own genius ;- _ when. abstracting. more 
and more from naturalistic form he is following ancient artistic ideas 
of East and West ; the fact that he applies the fechnique developed 
in the West shows him a citizen of the modern would. 


+ 
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OTHER TRANSFORMATIONS DEAD FROM STYLIZED To NATURALISTIC 
Forms. 


Eastern art, indeed, likes to typisize, idealise, abstract; 
but there are masters an@ epochs, too, approaching to naturalistic 
forms as Western styles predominantly did. For one of thee 
earliest examples we allude to the stereotyping art of the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom and the following naturalism in the age 
of Akhenaton. In ancient Egypt the connection between frontality 
of the sculpture and social structure of a feudal-hieratic culture has 
often been quoted. Palaeolithic magic art of hunters, in which no 
kind of notice is taken of the ‘public, knows nothing of frontality ; 
its illusionism is merely another form of its ignoring of the onlooker. 
Ancient-Oriental art, on the other hand, made a direct approach to 
the receptive subject; it is an art which both demands and shows 
public respect ; we see a stereotype frontality in this age of Egyptian 
art. But later on, Amenhotep IV with whose name the great 
cultural revolution is connected, is not only the founder of a religion, ` 
not only the discoverer of the idea of monotheism, as he is generally 
known i be, not - only the ‘‘ fir st prophet ” and the “‘ first indivi- 
dualist °’ in world history, as he has been called, but also the first. 
conscious innovator in art: the first man to turn naturalism into 
a programme and oppose it to the archaic any? as’ a merely attained 
achievement. 

What art owes to him and artists learnt from him is see 
a new love of jruth, a new sensibility and sensitiveness which: leads 
to a kind of impressionism in Egyptian art. The overcoming of the 
stiff, academic style by his artists isin harmeny ‘with his own fight 
against pedantic, empty and meaningless traditions in religion. Under 
his influence the formalism of the Middle Kingdom yields both 
in religion and art to a dynamic and naturalistic approach which 
encourages men to delight in making new discoveries. New subjects 
are chosen, new, symbols sought out, the portrayal of new and 
uncommon situations favoured and the attempt is made not only to 
depict intimate individual spiritual life, but, even more than that,. to 
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carry an intellectual tension to a heightened sensitivity and an almost 
abnormal animation into. the portrait. The way of the Greek art 
leads from gepmetrfcal stylization to free development of nature: 
from geometric to black figured and. red figured vase painting, from 
frontal, archaic sculĝture to classic, full rounded. Under direct Indian 
and indirect Greek influence the Chinese sculpture of the Sui and 
T’ang Period becomes more living and ‘‘ naturalistic’ than the stiff 
Buddha Images, portrait statues ang genre statuettes of the previous 
epochs shaped according to ancient models. Rigid, abstract Roms- 
nic sculpture and painting become more individual- and natural in - 
the later periods of the Christian middles ages. . Romanic ornament 
eonsists of abstract patterns whilst Karly: Gothique i is imitating living 
forms of nature? leaves, birds and human figures. Many artists 
in West and East aye trained in schools: to use typical forms, models. 
of ancient heritage; they get rid of such restriction and study nature 
and life directly: Donatello, Okyo ‘and others. Any child ` after 
years of drawing geometrical, cubistic patterns is proud of succeeding 
in representing plants naturalistically ; and animals or the human 
face. ‘And Picasso displays in the “pictures of the last decade, that 
the modern artist, too, after experiments in abstract expressions, 
is able to select natural forms: now not, because he can but because 


“~he will. It-is- a creative act of conscious decision wbilst the child 


was making the ‘‘ progress’’ unconscious ; unconscious, too, is all 
abstract art of prehistoric ages or contemporary folklore, whilst the 
true and creative modern artist is selecting this-form of expression 


“. ‘with “a consciousness -that'is the destiny of our scientific age. Some- 
_.ones deplore this analytical trend in the present’ culture; they dream 


of reconstructing social «relations by historic styles the originality of 
which, however, is Jost. Other recognise facts and make use of them 
as means of self-expression. Original artists like Matisse or Picasso, 
approaching to a new insight, apply forms`of nature, not in order to 
copy nature, but to render by them supra-natural ideas. : 
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SIMILAR A-NATURALISM 1N INDIAN AND EUROPEAN. ART ‘UP TO. ABOUT 
1200 A. D. = Ca e 


Until about the beginning of the Early Gothique, occidental 
Christian and Buddhistic or Hindu art have some essential common 
trends. As early Buddhistic sculpture replaces the figure of the Saint 
by eye and admits human features only: after centuries, - Irish 
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monks forbid to imitate living forms of nature, and Franconian, Iris 
and Carolingian book illustrations prefer ‘‘ abstract,’’ geometrical, 
symbolical suggestions of the Evangelists and the Lord toa “ natura- 
listic’’ human conception which was developed” only later. By 
oral or literal traditions Romanic art like that of the Hindu is bound 
to distinct types. “No rough realistic representations of daily life 
are appreciated in holy places. Both Vedic and mediaeval Christian 
theories quote „the, ideal character of religious arb which is not to 
imitate naturalistic models but the true ideas behind the world of 
apparition. - Early Christendom refused any art as secular and pagan ; 
later on the Fathers of the Church taught to make use of musie and 
fine arts as means of relating the holy stories to the illiterate and 
as means to pronounce.eternal rewards or penalties for behaviour on 
earth. As the ain of the Buddhistic idea was to free oneself.:from 
the bondage of existence, early Buddhism condemned all that made 
the bonds more ‘desirable... Buddhism had frowned upon art and 
artists as impediment in the way of salvation. But after Asoka’s 
conversion as~the Mahayana Buddhism gave art a religious turn the 
canons ceased to frown on form of art which the first. apostles had 
forbidden. By means of the reliefs surrounding the Stupa and the 
Chaitya walls, relating the. history of the lives of the Buddha, the 
lessons and doctrines of. Buddhism -were concretely. inculedted into ` 
the minds of the worshippers. Further we learn by the Savattha- 
Pakasini: There 'is a class of Brahmanical teachers,-known by the 
name of Nakha. ‘They make a portable framework upon which they 
cause to be drawn a variety of pictures, depicting» scenes of good 


and evil destinies of. fortunes and misfortunes and causing the lables | 


to be.-imseribed: “‘ By doing this one attains this,” “‘ by doing that, 
one attains that.’ Other conformities, too, extend into details: 
the well-known Christian symbolism of colours is corresponding to the 
meaning of colours alluded to by the Vishnudharmottara : | white for 
kings, prosperous people, twice-born-ksatriyas ; dark for the sick, 
evil-doers, those who are oppressed by evil stars, people of the South, 
Sudras. In the same kind as was called ‘‘ Philosophia ancilla 
theologiae,’’ the dependence of the art upon religious subjects seems 
to: be “materialistic ”’ ; bound: to the matter, to nature, are also the 
forms of this art. 

‘Indian and occidental painting and sculpture of this age show, 
that without any doubt..the artists have known and acknowledged 
ature. : Ofte may call abstract the Buddhistic sculpture of Yakshis 
or Apsaras, and one may refer to the ideal types of Shiva and Parvati ; 
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but such ' supra-naturalistic conception is to be supposed based on: 
careful observation of nature. “It is‘ the idealization of a lovingly 
studied world. Indian sart has subordinated natural forms to general - 
patterns of harmony and meaning such as all great Western and 
Eastern “masters have *applicd - in many variation, ° All true artists 
study variety and find verity ; they are attracted by various forms and 
they abstract the arche-form. Multiplicity is transformed into unity— - 
without becoming uniform or simple in a bad sense. ‘‘ By mind,” 
according: to one ideal common for one and a half millenium, have 
been chiseled the figures of nudes at Mathura, Bharhut, Gandhara, 
Aihole, Hlephanta, Khajiraho, Orissa; the dact that they are not 
in the least monotonous but different as to epochs, landscapes or 


artistic temperament, fs owed to ever new observation of and abs-. - 


traction from nature in her different appearances. All are products 
of two spiritual trends ; there is an originally realistic intention (due 
to the Dravidian heritage), but accommodated to the terms of pure 
design (ideals imported by the Aryans). Every icon is thus at once: 
a symbol and a representation ; imitation and imagination. 

Either in surprising particular eXamples or in the tradition of 
several schools the idealistic mediaeval art of the West displays very. 
often feelings for tbe real form of the body. This culture, too, is 
influenced by an important artistic substrate : that of ancient Greece. 
Classic art is revived in several Renaissance or Renovation Move- 
ments at the imperial courts of the middle ages. In other art pro- 
vinces like Sicily or Southern France, Greek and Roman sculpture 
continued to be model for Christian iconography: Later on -the 
Northern’ countries approach to the natural forms of the past: this 
is the way from the Romanic to the Gothic style. But still - the 
naturalistic forms are in serviée of ideal values. For centuries: 
(up tó modern timés) many different realities are needed to express 
one common idea. Whence did these Western and Eastern artists: 
learn to paint so truly the invisible things of spirit? By sindying 
the visible world as profoundly as ae : 


e . ; V 
INDIAN ART WAS PURSUED IN MANNER AND REVIVED IN Manwenise 


OF A-NATURALISM, 


Countries without present, own, strong history rue foreign 
conquerors ; art forms flow into a cultural vacuum, too. They can ° 
favourably influence good traditions or, on the other hand, spoil even: 
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more a present bad ‘taste. With the beginning of the Moghul rule 
the tradition of Indian art of common high standard -for the whole 
subcontinent ends. With the zenith of the sculpture about 1200, 
the aesthetic canons were fixed; they seem to have been followed 
in the centres’ not reached by direct Moghti influence for the next 
half millenium : in the South Indian bronzes and in the North Indian 
schools of painting. In a specific and typically Indian manner nature 
continued to be observed and abstracted. Indian art sought the 
perfectly built figure, faultless in its details. The artists faced the 
fact that’ in spite of general resemblances of features’ and forms 
-between man and man ib is impossible to take any particular figure | 
as a standard or ideal for all. But in the case of the lower animals 
and plant organism the resemblances are appar8ntly much closer and 
there seems to be a certain well-defined fixity of forms in the different 
specimens of the same object. It is for this reason probably, that 
the great teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and 
organs not by comparison “with those of other men but always in 
terms of flowers or animal features. For example we admire the full 
bosoms of the women in classic Indian sculpture although never one 
Single mortal woman has had or has now such breast: Indian 
sculptures like many other artists configuted in art what in life was 
not to be found. The idea of fertility wished such attractive forms 
and the artists abstracted them from the half coco-nut or a pair, of 
inverted cups of gold or a bunch of thick fresh flowers}; -her hips 
are described smooth and heavy like the swelling banks. of a river ; 
and her. movement is like that of the swaying creeper. ‘The norms 
of beauty and of expression of erotic and seductive altitudes are in 
this case also not derived from any human model—they show, bow- 
ever, intimate knowledge of nature, whose different forms of appear- 
ance are imitated. ‘So we find a new approach, too, to Baudelaires 
observation, that true beauty is unreal.: Another particular Indian 
kind of observation of nature we find in the Ragmala pictures: by 
connection of mood and time, season, hour, emotion and music 
become fused as painting. Details are observed with sincerity: the 
Kumiida flower in full bloom (suggesting the night of moonlight), 
creatures suffering from heat (meaning the summer) and other 
examples of ‘‘ natura Naturans’’—not as a realistic study, but as 
reacting atmospheric effects and changes. So Indian art flourished 
in the splendid combination of imagination and imitation. Some- 
tfmes, however, it becomes etiff and academic: when copying too 
slavishly classic models—a development well known from other utter- 
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ances -of mind, too, for example on several parts of post-Gupta 
literature or European music of the Epigones. Idealization may 
‘become ` dangerops -when dealing only with, -beautiful things and 
ignoring ugly realities., According to one theory a rough image is 
said to cause death arà an angry one to destroy beanty ; on the other 
hand, an image possessed of all the beautiful marks add to wealth, 
crops, fame and the length of life—as is maintained. But whilst 
art was glorifying man, a threatgned to loose her life under 


. foreign rulers. 


The art of the foreign rulers influenced the Indian artists in 
different ways in a good one under the Moghuis, in a bad one under 


the British. he Islamic art, although not knowing images. of deities, 


Wi 


“was easily accesajble to the Indian mind- by its decorative and a- 


naturalistic attitude; go Moghul Painting was able to fructify Rajput 
Painting both in forms and contents, in the technique of portrayal _ 
for example. ~The English, however, superseding the Moghuls in 
the government of India without participation of the Indian people, 
were extending their -power .even in that time, when the art in 
England herself was of no high. standard. So they did not spread 


good forms’; moreover English life and art is predominantly con- 


servative. Whole -Western Europe was dominated by historism. 


` At the English academies there was taught an empty ‘“‘realism’’ or 


‘naturalism,’ the examples- and imitations of which are hanging 
and standing in Indian Government Schools of Art still today ; and 
they and some mediocré impressionistic experiments are considered 


_to be representatives of “‘ Modern Western Style.” But with the 
. French and German contributions to art and humanism in expres- 


sionistic and abstract painting India did not become acquainted. 
Indian art critics are right in refusing the mentioned mediocte works 
like models for contemporary exercises but they aré wrong in.con- 
juring again and again’ the ghost of Ajanta and Rajput in order to 
create idealistic and abstract art of typical Asian kind—because they 
do not know that European art movements starting with French 
and German expressionism approached and are approaching still 
very closely to such ideals—common for Hast and West. 

With the 20th century the Indian freedom movement began a 
decisive epoch. The work of politicians like Gandbi was supported 


‘by philosophers like Aurobindo, poets like Rabindranath Tagore, 
“artists like Abanindranath Tagore and his disciple Nandalal Bose, 


and art historians like Coomaraswamy. Art Revivalism ignoring the 
age of foreign rule annexed directly to the classic epochs >. Gupta 
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sculpture and frescoes, South Indian bronzes and Rajput Painting. 
The cultural leaders confirmed the artists in‘avoiding any ‘‘ natura- 
listic,’’ “‘ Western ° form and in creating idegl, abstracting? con- 
figurations. The founders of the ‘‘ modern’ Indian ^rt of the 20th 
century produced some good works full of hfe ang personality—.com- 
bining idealistic approach with individual attitude. The followers, 
however, forgot that the Indian tradition was that productive crossitig 
between observation and idealization, imagination and “imitation. 
‘hey restricted themselves to Bure imitations of imitations. - Only 
one example may be referred to: The Tribhanga, the three bent 
figure (besides other explanations) is said to be obviously derived 
from the Indian woman’s natural movement as she carries in her 
hip ler child—that cannot but stroke an Indian artist. The ancient 
ones observing this three-fold inflexion created “ by mind ° wonderful 
figures ; the 20th century revivalists did not observe nature but only ~ 
the ancient figures after nature. Therefore they are stiff and 
academic and lacking true artistic feeling. (The ’ same reciprocal 
relations between imagination and imitation we find in the conception 
of dance scenes. Dance is a valuable Indian inheritancé providing 
Indian artists- with beautiful impressions. The artistic report of 
classical and folk dance demands ever new observations and abstrac- 
tions). Whilst the Indian art historians were alluding to Plato’s 
idea of imitating eternal images beyond the appearances, the artists 
made the very mistake pointed out as a warning by Plato: of imi- 
tating only imitations. Their manner of idealization is ‘not original ; 
it is neither true nor necessary. They repudiate a nature that they 
do not know. They quote a mind created by the ancestors and strange 
to the present public. They do not abstract from nature, but they 
copy ancient abstractions. They serve citizens who do not create a new 
civilization, but who make business out of the monuments of the past. 


VI 


ae x 
EUROPE DISCOVERED NATURE oF Man AND WORLD AND IS NOW 
ABSTRACTING FROM NATURAL FORMS. 
a 


In spite of bad political conditions European art after 1200 
developed to works of true humanism. Michelet’s and Burek- 
hardt’s term ‘‘-Discovery of man and world’’ is not confined to the 
Toscanic Quattrovento. Staufic sculpture shapened the monumenta- 
lity, -gothic scylpture the loveliness of the human body. Gothic 
painting and illuminating gave ve figures of the Saints in super- 
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natural dignity and were just beginning realistic detail studies of the 
environment.. -The Sienese Trecento painters created the landscape, 
and dt the same time Peter Parler chiseled portrayals of his contem- 
poraries in a form typical for following centuries. Reviving ancient 
Greek knowledge the Early Renaissance discovered the linear per- 
spective and thé nude human figure. Dürer spread art and science 
of Italy and of his own over all Northern countries. The Italian 
artists of the Cinquecento used their knowledge of external reality 
to paint men and scenes of true inner essence. Masters like Bosch 
and Breughel, later on Goya, Fiissli and Kubin discovered the realm ` 
of the demons. Spain and Dutch paigters of the 1/th century 
Studied nature— going far beyond- her when conceiving their visions 
“of human life. *Thee Baroque makes use of new forms of illusionism 
for traditional religious themes, the Romantic period is exploring the 
past in art and history. Later on the 19th century is entirely engaged 
uae secular subjects penetrating nature by perfect formal means: 


even now applying their art for symbolical au Following the 
same way as scientists and psythologists, the artists gain new in- 
sights‘in the being of nature and in the metaphysical world behind 
her. After- having studied nature so profoundly the Western artists 
could abstract from her; and expressionism, cubism and abstraction 
are no idle experiments, but contributions to humanism. The more 
significant a work of art, the more universai its appeal. Selecting 
an incidental pattern and spiritualising it into eternal meaning is the 
aim of abstraction ; nature is providing the artists with suggestions. 
Many leading masters of ever modern Western art movements 
remained unintelligible to their contemporaries. But: despised in 
their present and in their country they became precursors for the 
future of the world. We have learnt that ‘the styles do not follow 
one after another, but that “‘The Classic’’, “The Naturalistic’, 
“The Impressionistic’’, “‘The Abstract, ‘‘The Impressionistic’’ 
“The Surrealistic’’ are always présent, possible and ev&n necessary ; 
only sometimes those forms become predominant: according to 
particular *historic and social conditions. Western art as a whole 
after having studied nature so intensively. for half a millenium, in 
the 20th century quite logically and following the Jaws of dialectics, 
came to an epoch of styles going far beyond of or abstracting from 
nature. Lines, planes and curved shapes are all now being used 
in a more simplified manner than ever before seeking to meveal 
delights and insights of the mystical realm bebind visible nature. 
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No true Western master is able of abstracting- from nature but 
after having studied her. Only exceptionally: all those studies and 
stages are known like in the case of Picasso, who is eomprehending 
in his work of life the development of somes generations from 
naturalism to a-naturalism and whose actual change tq new ‘“‘classic’’ 
and “‘realistic’’ forms may perhaps suggest future trends of owr 
century. . One . may enjoy and describe beautiful. or sometimes 
astonishing art forms. But one ought not to interpret them too 
sophistically,, misled by political, religious or moral prejudices, An . 
artist selects this or that form, like a common man today prefers 
sitting in sunshine and tomorrow in shade. 


Tobe concluded) “ 


- THE ARYAN ORIGIN OF RODE E 


T E BHATTACHARYA, M. A. 


Rudra, in the Reveda, is invoked only in three hymns. His 
name occurs about seventy-five times. The hymns which are 
dedicated to Rudra do not belong to the same age. The language of 
some hymns contains archaic words which have been obsolete in 
” later literature. Thus the hymns 11.3 of the Rgveda seems to us 
to be of later production. In this hymn Rudra is called [sana and 
‘the term itself has a clear history of its origin. It originally meant 
a ruler, because the word Isina is derived from the root Is (to rule). 
Later it also meant a ruler of the moral universe. It must have 
origivated when the Aryan Society has made a considerable progress. | 
When the Aryan rule spread over *the vast area of the upper India, 
the Aryans felt the necessity of establishing a paramount ruler to 
consolidate Aryan rule in Ind& Again the Rk. says “Asya 
Bhuvanasya Bhureh’’—the entire world, the conception must have 
developed when a large portion of India has come under the sway 
of the Aryan rule. But the other hymns represent Rudra to be 
Pagupa’ or the protector of cattle. He is implored not to injure, 
in his anger, his worshippers, their children or horses.’ He is prayed 
not to afflict children with diseases.’ He is primarily the god of 
_ healing and the best Physician of -Physicians.* He“is possessed of a 
~ thousand medicines." 

These features of Rudra clearly indicate that Rudra’s conception 
_ originated when there had been no proper remedies for diseases 
which carried away people .and cattle. The hymns, dedicated to 
Rudra, clearly signify the state of pastoral life of the Aryans. No 
association of Rudra with ‘pura’ or town is found in the Rgveda ; | 
moreover he is “Tripuraha’ or the destroyer of thé three towns. 
Rudra’s connection with Satamhimat, etc., clearly shows that the 
conception of Rudra émerged in a cold region. Most probably the 
Aryans settled in the slopes of the Himalayas where extreme cold still 
prevails.” The approach and reign of winter used to produce a 


— g Beve 1.114. 9. 
Bv. 1.114, 7-8. 


» Ry. VI. 46.3 
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. disasterous effect on the Aryans as they lived --a pastoral life having 
no sufficient clothings, ete. Winter was death to them, If they 
could safely pass over a winter season, then they ¢bought. that they 
had come out, unseathed “from the jaws of death. ` Thus the season 
of winter was a matter of grave concern to them. They earnestly 
prayed to Rudra being helpless, for the safety of their life awd that 
of the cattle during winter. Similarly, winter also proved fatal to 
their cattle. They could mot stand the change of ‘season and fell 
victim to diseases. The conception probably grew in the primitive 
mind that these diseases were due to the wrath of Rudra. So he 
should be appeased by prayer and offerings. They also believed that 
Rudra, being pacified, removed all the sufferings of the worshippers. 
To the ancient Aryans Rudra was par excellence the god of healing. 
The epithet of the healing Rudra was Sivae He was an object.-of 
endearment but not a fierce one to be dreaded. Thus he is an old 
Aryan God. À i | 

Now we should discuss the different theories on the origin of 
Rudra. 

dome Scholars? hold that the Aryans saw Rudra behind the 
dreadful and destructive phenomena of nature, particularly the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasis dead in a moment, 
Rudra’s connection with the ‘maruts’ (stormy winds), who are his 
sons, his descriptions’ as wielding thunderbolt in his arm’, the 
dazzling shape and various awe-inspiring appearances point to the 
above view. But the theory is also open to criticism. Rudra is 
particularly noted in the Rgveda for the healing of diseases. It has 
been already stated that his power of healing raised him to the, 
status of a God. Thatis why the epithet Siva which indicate’ his 
benign nature has been applied to Rudra. In the post-Vedic literature 
Rudra has become identical with the highest good (Siva). Siva is 
no moreea property of Rudra but represents the whole of him. It 
represents a transition from the partial good to the absolute good. 
In the early conception the two opposite powers to do, good and evil 
co-ordinate in Rudra. The Maruts also follow the footsteps of Rudra 
to create havoc in. the people. They must have inherited the 
destructive power of Rudra to do so. So they are imagined to be the 
sons of Rudra. 


” 
s 


8 Vide Vaisnaviem, Saivism, etc. Bhandarkar; Reli. & Phil. of the Vedas and 
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Rudra, as some Scholars bave opined, is the god of Indo-Iranian 
Mythology, Fateh Singh” holds tbat .Aurora Borealis of the North 
Pole is the materjal counterpart of the concept of Rudra. The 
learned scholar finds the admixture of good and evil in the Rgvedic 
Rudra and notices parallelism in the night of the’ Arctic region. - 
Rudradn his opinion, ‘‘is the God of the Arctic nocturnal sky of 
winter with the phenomena of storms which are most prominent 
in the winter and middle part of the long Arctic day.’ The Rgveda- 
also represents Rudra as discharging brilliant shafts which run about 
heaven and earth."? The Aryan Rudra also moved about howling 
with the stormy winds (Maruts), who were* his sons (Rudriyas). 
Agaiw the brown and dazzling multiform necklace of Rudra in the 
Rgveda is compared to the various hues of Aurora Borealis. The 
hypothesis may now be scrutinised. | | 

First of all, the theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans is not 
universally accepted. For argument’s sake, if we accept: that the 
original home of the Aryans was the Arctic region, then the concept 
of Rudra could not at least arise im the Aryan mind. The harsh 
sound of the ice-breaking, lightning and rainbows do not correspond 
to the physical feature of the vedic Rudra. The colour of Aurora 
is very often changing now to yellow and now to green ; but Rudra i is 
persistently reddish.*” 


aoe statement of his brown colour does not contradict his natural 
colour.’ The description of the Arctic region as given in Nansen’s 
‘Farthest North’ is as OON : “The region with its marble 
coldness—unbendingly cold, etc.’ This refers to the prevalence of 
extreme cold in the region. Tn such a cold region cattle cannot live. 
One of the important functions of Rudra is to protect and preserve 
cattle’*. In the Rgveda. we find no trace of Rudra who is devoid of 
the functions mentioned above. Fateh Singh goes a step. further 
as he .remarks—‘‘ Now from the far away on Western horizon a fiery 
serpent writhed itself up over the sky shining brighter and” brighter 
as it came. The serpent split up into three.” But it should be 
remembered that the association of the necklace of serpents with 
Siva (Rudra?) is a later concept and it has no mention even in the 
Rgveda. Moreover, the necklace of a serpent which later mythology 


10 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, p. 788. 
n Rv. VII 46, 3. 

12 Rv. L 43.5. ; fe 
133 Ry. 11. 33. 5. 
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attributes to give is not a triplet one. How can the blue zenith 
of the sky be the. counterpart of the blue neck of Rudra? (Cf 
Nilakantha Va) Sam l6tn Chap). Though we find mention of the 
blue neck of Rudra in the later Vedic tets'®, yet it should be borne 
in mind that» Rudra has got more intimate*relation with the surface 
of the earth. j 

` Rudra’s close association with the earth is clearly evinced from 
the Rgveda. He is the son of Prsfii which according to Sayana 
clearly means the earth. In the later mythology Rudra acquires the 
title of the great God. -Since then ‘he has become the sole ruler of 
heaven and earth. He, somehow becomes associated with the sky in 
the later period. 

We also find that the Aurora Boreaks ig only visible in the 
winter nights. But the season of autumn is conspicuous by its 
absence in the Arctic region’’.* Rudra is connected with the autumnal 
season in the Vedic literature’®. Mr. Singh’s suggestion is that 
Rudra or Siva lives only in hhorthern region and Bhutas and Pretas 
attend upon him. The flashes of Aurora represent the Bhutas and 
Pretas. But the Pretas have tReir permanent abodes in the southern 
region. Hence Mr. -Singh's suggestion falls to the ground. His 
suggestion on Ambiké is equally fanciful.’ It is formed by the root 
‘ambi’ as he supposes. The idea of Ambika emerges at a later 
period. The word ‘tryamvaka’ is original. The word ‘Ambika’ 
is its derivative. The root ‘ambi’ means to make noise. Does sound 
always follow the appearance of Aurora Borealis? The reply is ‘in 
the negative. Moreover, the sound may be heard many a time but 
not thrice. But the fact is that the word ‘ambika’ is based upon. 
the earlier word ‘tryamvaka.’ If “‘samah’ means summer, how can: 
Rudra be associated with the Arctic region? For there is no summer 
in the region. Again according to Mr. Singh the myth of Sati’s 
death and rebirth bears a close resemblance to the natural phenomena 
of the winter night of the Arctic region. The disappearance of 
Aurora Borealis represents Sati’s death. Its reappearance after 
sunshine is her rebirth and so on. The winter night is Siva’s 
abode. But it is worth noting that the myth has no mention in 
the Rgveda. ; 

Does Sati’s death signify the disappearance of Aurora Borealis? 


15 Asvalayana Gr. Sutra IV. 8. 28. 
i Ib AV, 11. 27. 6. 

uv Farthest-North—Nansen. 

18 Sukla Yajuh. Sam. 3. 57, 
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Mr. Singh has himself suggested that the Aurora is the material 
counterpart of Rudra.’ And if Siva is the historical successor of 
the Vedic "Rudra, Aurorg’s disappearance may correspond to Siva's 
(Ritdra’ s) death afd not of Sati. Thus Sati’s rebirth and marriage 
can néver correspond tothe re-appearance of Aurora, after sunshine 
and its entry into tħe winter night, which according to Mr. Singh 
. is the &bede of Siva. But we do not find a single reference, where 
-Rudra-Siva has any connection with the winter night. The Maha- 
rudra sacrifice is to be performed in the dày time and not after sunset. 
Moreover, the myth itself is a later thought and finds no place in the 
Vedic literature, 

Thus the arguments put forward by 1 Mr. Singh are all based 
upon an initial blunder, eviz., the false identification of the pauranic 
mythology with the Vedic one. Again if Rudra had been the God 
of the Indo-Aryan. period then some mention of the deity would have 
occurred in the Iranian Mythology. But Rudra or a similar God is 
conspicuous by his absence in the Avest&. So the concept of Rudra 
is purely a product of Indian Mythology. | 

Now questions arise in our mind :—*Did the Aryans borrow much 
from the non-Aryan culture after their permanent settlement on the 
plains of India? Did they derive the concept of Rudra from the 
non-Aryans? On the evidence of a well-known plaque discovered at 
Mohen-jo-doro Sir John Marshall’? declared that the cult of Siva- 
Pagupati (Rudra) was borrowed by the Vedic Aryans from. the 
Mohen-jo-doro culture. The figure is that of Pasupati. Hoe is three- 
faced. In the Mahābhārata"? Siva is trisirsa. The figure is 
surrounded by tiger, elephant, etc. This reminds the scholar of 
the relation of tiger with Siva (Vayupurina, Chap.101).. Its connec- 
tion with the animals corresponds ‘to that of Rudra whose designa- 
tion is also Pagupati. More advanced stagé of the evolution of the 
concept of Rudra is found in the Satarudriya litany of the Yajurveda”! 
Dr. H. C. Roychaudhury observes that the plaque recalls the deity 
of the Satarudriya litany”. Recently a learned scholar” alse opines, 
‘‘ Now it is hardly an accident that precisely this Rudra and no 
other: deity i is fegarded in the Vedic cult and religion as an apotropietic 
God of aversion to be feared and not to be adored. Offerings to all 


APS Marshall—Mohen-jo-dora & the Indus 
2 ` Ranti Parvan, Chap, 284. Civilisation, Vol. T, PL XII, Fig 17. 
XVI. 29. 
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other gods are sacrificed into the fire but those to Rudré and his 
servants (Rudriyas) are simply deposited at crossroads or various 
forbidden places’’**. The writer then records other similar instances - 
in comparative mythology. Our attitude towards Rudra corresponds 
to that of the Greeks towards their apotropaetic foreign goddess 
Heketa. So the writer concludes that Rudra should be regarded 
in the same way as a god of the pre-Aryan population in India, = 

But the theory does not stand a thorough scrutiny. Rudra’s 
characteristics as described by®the Rgveda, do not correspond to 
those of the god, symbolised by the figure. A peculiar trait of this 
deity is the presence of horns on his head. He has three horns 
and three faces. But the Rgveda does not show a single instance 
where Rudra has got horns. Rudra sits on,a cer-seat. But thé 
plaque shows Paéupati with an animal underneath. The bull” 
which is the only companion of later Siva is nőt seen among the 
animals which surround the deity discovered at Mohen-jo-Doro. 
Rudra has got thunderbolt im his arm (Rv. II. 38. 8) he is armed 
with bow and arrow, whereas Mohen-jo-doro’s figure has got no 
weapon. Rudra is not three-facad. Hindu Mythology informs us 
‘of many gods having a number of heads. So the figure may be of 
other than Siva. : 

An attempt*® has been made to show the similarity of the 
Pauranic Siva with the above figure. Nevertheless all these 
arguments are mainly based on the Paurdnic description of Siva. 
What has been remarked by Dr. Keith about the offerings to Rudra 
that those are simply deposited at cross roads or various forbidden 
places is far from the true statement of the actual practice. The 
Brahmana and the Sūtra literature clearly mention that in the ritual 
it is prescribed that offerings should be made to Rudra in various 
places and on different occasions’. One should offer articles to 
Rudra at places of sacrifice. In the ritual he is marked out 
emphatically from the other gods;- at the end of the sacrifice a 
handful of straw is offered to propitiate him”. At the end of a meal 
any food left over is placed‘in a spot to the north for him to take”. 
Rudra in the Rgveda is invoked in the midday.” He is the most, 


% Dr. Keith also supports the same view; Vide Reli. and Fhil. of the Veda and 
Upanisads, Vol, TII, p. 
Rv. II. 88.73 vit 8. 18, 
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revered (Arhan) in the Rv.** Bo it is superfluous to assume that 
the Aryans had cherished any hatred towards Rudra, he being 
the God of the non-Aryans. Though it may be possible, as some 
scholars point out, that there is a continuity of culture from the 
Vedie Age through ¢he Mohen-jo-doro period to the ‘modern times*?. 

Some scholats again insist that in the Rgveda the soul of the 
d@aid is regarded as luminous. Red and Blue colours are connected 
with the dead. So Rudra is the” God of the dead. But the 
hypothesis may be contradicted on fhe positive ground that he is 
nowhere related closely to the departed. The whole range of the 
Vedic literature does not represent him asthe King of the dead or 
= such. Moreover it is very often mentioned that Rudra’s abode 
Js in the north® but the southera rogii is closely related to 
the dead. l 

In fine, Rudra is the sole creatton of Indian Mythology on . the 
slopes of the Himalayas. _ Oldenbarg’s suggestion, that Rudra 
probably represented, in its origin, % god of mountain and forest, 
whence the shaft of diseasa attacks mankind, contains some elements 
of truth. © | ° 


3 Ry. 11. 38. 10. ? 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER ` 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE* - 


BROJENDRA NATH DE - 
COLLATERAL BRANCHES OF THE PATERNAL FAMILY 


I may here give some account of the collateral branches of my 
father’s family, not that, there was anything remarkable about them, 
but by doing co I shall be able to give a picture ‘of some phases of 
middle class Bengali society, as it existed aboyt two.generations ago. 
My grand-father had three brothers and one sister. 


A j e 
GREAT UNCLES 


My grand-father’s brother, Who was next to him in age, left our 
ancestral house, and built a house for himself close to it. He died 
before I was born, but he left Behind him three sons, and one 
daughter. 


The eldest son was the head clerk of the Bengal Harkaru (the 
meaning of which is the Bengal messenger) office. I reproduce the 
spelling of the name, though it should be spelt Harkara. It was an 
English daily newspaper now defunct, or rather it was amalgamated e 
with the Indian Daily News, and later when the Indian Daily News 
was amalgamated with the Forward, the organ of the Swarajist party, 
it was automatically united with the latter. Being a childless man 
and having what, in those days was considered to be a good income, 
he lived what at that period was considered to be a very fastidious 
and luxurious life. His bed room, and in fact all parts of his house 
were always kept studiously clean. The walls of one or two of the 
rooms had a special kind of stucco called pankhar kaj and was glossy 
and shining like marble. Nota speck of dirt was visible any where. 
No one was allowed to enter any of the rooms with dirty shoes on, 
or dirty feet. He had a small well cared for garden in which there 
were a few choice mango trees and some flowering and foliage plants. 
He was always well dressed. Ordinarily, of course, he only wore a 
clean dhutt, or loin cloth which was however always well arranged, 
and a pair of slippers when at home, in the hot weatheř. In the cold 
weater he had besides a shawl of some kind. When going to office © 


* he first instalment waa published in our April issue, 
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he wore a clean dhuti, a clean chapkan or long coat of a peculiar 
shape’ and a head dress consisting of a cap with a white fillet wound 
-round it ; everything was white. 

This was the ofdinary office dress of people afthis class at that 
time, though it *ig rarely seen now ; the chapkan has been replaced 
by” a Punjabi (except in the case of some orderlies and some menial 


servants) a kind of long shirt, and jhe head is generally bare. But- 


on special occasions he wore something much grander. I remember, 
on one occasion, after much discussion and consideration, he bought 
some wonderful flowered velvet of which he had an outer garment 
of some kind made, dressed in which, he attended a dramatic 
pe: formance, at one of the garden houses of the Paikpara zamindars 
uider whose patronage the first dramatic works in- Bengali, fhose 


of Michael Madhusudhan Dutt were at that time being played > 


the stage. 

I remember also, one occasion, When he bought a few EON 
which were imported, at- the time from America, in ships bringing 
Wenham Lake ice ; and his wife, nfy aunt, gave portions of one of 
them, which, however, contained more peel than anything else to 
my mother, to give them to me, as something most delicious and 
quite a novelty. My mother, however, after leaving my aunt’s 
presence threw them away, as she did not consider the rind of any 
fruit however wonderful and new, good enough for her little son. 
She could not do so in my aunt's presence, ordinary politeness forbade 
it and she was also rather afraid of my aunt who was older and had 
a rather sharp tongue. 

The next brother of my grand-father died childless, and my 
father, who supported his widow, got his share of the family house 
on her death. 

The youngest of the. A brothers was. the only one whom 


Í knew personally. For some years, in my childhood, he and his wife - 


and their only son lived in a part of the original family house, but 
afterwards he sold his one fourth share of the buildings to my father, 
but kept Wis share of the homestead land, not thé identical land on 
which his portion of the house had stood, but an orchard which 
contained an equal quantity of land. This land however he sold 
later on, also to my father, who thus became the. owner of the whole 
house, and the land on a part of which it stood. 


This great uncle was a somewhat humorous man;, and at times . 


gave expression to his views of things i in little humorous couplets. 
For instance, at one period of my infancy T used to throw up much 


a u a im t 
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of the milk that was given to me. My mother, then very young, 
and inexperienced, was often, I presume, unjustly blamed for giving 
me an unnecessarily large quantity of milk. ‘He defended my mother, 
by composing a little couplet ‘‘dudher chhelee dudh khabena thakbe 
(or bauch be) keman kare, pora loke bujhbe yaka dushbe poatire.”’ 
This may be translated as, how should an infant that lives qp milk 
(alone) live without it; the wicked people would not understand 
this, but would blame the mother. 


| SANKIRTANS 
Our family was very ‘strictly vaishnavite during the life of my 
-. grand-father and his brothers. I have heard that sankirtana (nfiisical 
performance in honour of Krishna or Vishnu) were held in the house 
very fréquently at that times I have no doubt that there was a great 
deal of real religious feeling, but apparently there were some black 
sheep -among the men who assembled at these functions. These 
men, I have been told by some of the old ladies of the family, 
affected excessive access of feligious emotion and fell down on the 
ground and rolled about and did not regain calmness and composure, 
till they were supplied with quantities of sharbata (water in which 
Sugar or sugar candy was dissolved) and other refreshments. This 
great uncle of mine was the last vaishnav or in fact the last truly 
orthodox Hindu of the family. There were two long boards hanging 
in one of the rooms, on which the Sankirtan parties were paiñted 
in water-colours. He had, I was told, painted these, but I am not 
positive about this. If he really painted them, then he must have 

possessed considerable talent and skill. 


PoIson STCNE 


~ The youngest of the brothers of my father had a little pebble in 
his possession, which was supposed to be an antidote for snake poison. 
There were snakes in the rank grass and jungle in the lane which 
led to our house. The ponds were’ many which were all round our 
house (as many as seven or eight could be seen from the terrace . 
roof of the house). They were also infested with snakes, which 
fortunately were of the harmless kind. As the women were 
~ constantly going to the ponds for various purposes from early 
e morning, sometimes till nearly 9 o'clock in the evening, they were 
more liable to be bitten than the men, more specially as they all 
went about with bare feet. My mother, I remémber was bitten 
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twice or thrice. : Whenever any one was bitten there was, at once, — 
a requisition for ‘the pebble I have mentioned. I understood that 


it stuck fast when applied to the place where the bite was, if the 
snake was venomous one, and sucked the poison out; but if the 
snake was a harmless? non-poisonous one it dropped off.. In my 
mother’s s case, and in all cases which came to my notice, it dropped off 
as soon as applied, the snakes being non- -poisonous in all those cases. 
What would have happened if the snake had been really poisonous 
I do not know. 

Talking of snakes, I remember a curious haden which kanpana 
when I was a boy ‘of 9 or 10 years of age. The inmates of the 
family saw a large snake crawling up from the courtyard and going 
into a small room if whtch my father’s mother used to live and 
sleep. The-snake coiled itself in one corner of the room and then 
quietly took possession ol it. No ong attempted to dislodge it or 
draw it out of the room or to molest it iù any way. The elder ladies 
of the family regarded ail snakes with reverence not of course unmixed 

‘with fear. They said that the sacred creature had come into the 
room and had not injured any one ; “t should be allowed to remain 
where it had taken up its temporary quarters. My grand-mother 
of course had to see another place where she might lay down her head, 
for however much she reverenced the snake she did not like to share 
the same room with it. After two or three days, the snake quietly 
left_the place where it had taken eae and ene as quietly 
as it had come. 


THe MANNER OF LIVING 


I may mention here that although there have been great 
improvements in Municipal arrangements and convenience since the 
days of my childhood, middle class families had more elbow room 
in’ those days than they have now. The blind Jane at the end of 
which my paternal house. was and is situated, was then covered with 
jungle and infested with snakes, fortunately mostly of the non- 
poisonous’ kinds. It is now paved, is regularly swept, is fairly well 
lighted and the inmates of the houses opening on it are supplied with 
pure water from Municipal hydrants ; and even a telephone has been 
installed. The electric lights have replaced all lamps, which only 
made darkness visible, and the fans are a great convenience. 

On the other hand the houses are all more overcrowded than 
they were then. In my case, the fact of my having become a‘member 
of the Indian Civil Service, and consequently living during the period 
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of my service in various places outside of „Calcutta, and since my 
retirement in the part of the town mostly inhabited by Europeans, 
has ptevented my ancestral house being éut up and subdivided like 
the other houses in the neighbourhood ; bus in spite of this, the 
house is now ‘more overcrowded than it was in my younger days, 
owing to most of my nephews, of whom there were seven at one 
time and six now, who now occupy it, having married and got 
children_born to them. Begides this, a small house has been built 
in a part of what was once an orchard, and is Jet to a tenant, and 
another orchard has been let to tenants who have built their own 
homesteads in it antl live there with their families. The other 
houses in the neighbourhood have been subdivided into little compart- 
ments, in each of which whole families are cabinned, cribbed and 
confined. ° 


I have no doubt that this subdivision and consequent overcrowding 
of the houses has had a bageful effect on the health of the people 
more especially on that of the women and children, who and more 
especially the former. are fraguently immured in the houses from 
year’s end to year’s end. In the case of the children however the 
mortality was very great even in the more spacious days of my 
childhood. This is clear from the fact that most of my brothers 
and sisters nine or ten in number died in early infancy. 


MOTHER'S FAMILY l - 


My maternal grandfather's family consisted of my grand-father 
himself, a strikingly bandsome man, except that he was somewhat 
short of stature who appeared to me at that time to be liberal and 
generous, but at the same time of a somewhat irascible and stern 
disposition ; his wife my grand-mother, a lady, as far as my 
recollection of her goes, of great gentleness, modesty, charm and 
amiability, a model wife and mother and grand-mother; their only 
son, and their three daughters, of whom my mother was the eldest, 
two great aunts, viz., a widowed sister of my grandfather who had a 
grown-up son, who never did anything to earn his livelihood and his ` 
wife and daughters; and the widow of his elder brother and her 
five sons. l i 


My grand-father was what was then known as the managing 
clerk of a well-established firm of English solicitors, was held in 
"high esteem by his employers and was considered to be a shrewd 
lawyer and an excellent man of business. He was much trusted 
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by a number of wealthy clients of his employers, and used frequently : 


to have long conference with them or their agents, either in his 
own house, or in those of the clients. He had at one time travelled 
with his employers, shortly after the mutiny, when, they went to 
Farrukhabad to arrange for ihe defence, as I have -heard, of the 
Nawab of that place, when he was placed on his trial on a charge 
of complicity in the mutiny, and thus knew something of those parts 
of India. He had a large circle -of friends, and was admired and 
respected by them all. For a time his Sffairs prospered well. He 
bought some land, and built some small houses which.were let to 


tenants. His son was appointed to be the cashier of the firm of - 
solicitors in whose service he was, and his nephew, who was. 


afterWards to work hisruin, was taken as a junior assistant. 

This young man gradually acquired a great ascendancy over his 
uncle’s mind, and it Boon appeared that in spite of the apparent 
sternness of his character and his shrewdness, he was like wax in. 


his nephew’s hands. If my grand-mother had lived longer, she, 


might perhaps have counteracted the baneful. influence which the 
young man exercised over her busband’s mind, but unfortunately 
. she died at a comparatively early age; and after that, the manifold 
machinations of this man rapidly brought about the ruin of his 


uncle and in fact of the whole family, All the property was, I do | 
not exactly know how, gradually frittered away. The rented houses ` 
had to be sold. Then came the crash. Some money belonging to . - 
the solicitors was embezzled. The two young men, my mother’s f 


brother who was a tool in the hands of the.other, and bis cousin, 
the real culprit, remained m hiding g for @ few days. The solicitors. 


did not want to prosecute them, but they could no:longer trust them 


and they thought it necessary even to part wiih their old and 
esteemed servant. Even the Calcutta house and the Anarpur 
property were sold, and the old man became a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, and after lingering fer some years, and. suffering much 
privation and hardship, at last went to his rest at the advanced 
age of 83. 

My mother was the eldest of the three daughters. The sister 
` who was next to her in age was married to a young man belonging 
to the Mitra family of Chakraberia in Bhawanipur. They had at 
.one time made much money by dealing in salt manufactured by, or 
under the supervision of, the Government, and the father of the 
young man to whom my aunt was married had been a Munsife 
‘(an uncovenanted judicial officer) which at that time was ‘considered 
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to be a position of great official „eminence, There was some ill-feeling 
arising out of caste-daladali (faction quarrel frequently based on 
obscure caste or social differences) between the Mitras and my father’s 
family ; and this combined with the airs which they gave themselves 
prevented any rapprochement between the two families.. I, however, 
attended, at a very early age, an elementary school in the pear 
neighbourhood of the Mitra’s house, and used to pay unauthorised 
and somewhat’ surreptitious visits to my aunt. I could not, however, 
understand why the older members of the two families did not 
exchange visits, and looked askance at the visits I paid. My aunt 
became a widow within 3 er 4 years of her marriage, and I was more 
than over bewildered, when I found that my mother was bitterly 
mourning about her sister’s lot, and yet was unable*to go to her and 
to comfort her in her great sorrow. : 

My mother’s yougest siste? was married, when I was about 
8 years of age, and I can remember some of the ceremonies. My 
aunt had two sons and one daughter. The sons were very clever 
but in different ways. The. elder of the two was a man of an 
extremely amiable disposition ‘and of very active habits. His 
amiability and resourcefulness made him a great favourite with many 
~people. He did not obtain academical honours but he was very 
well read and highly cultured. He travelled over a great part of 
India for several years to collect funds for the publication of a Bengali 
translation of the Mahabharata, one.of the two great Hindu epics, 
Afterwards he got a high ministerial post in the Foreign Department 
of the Government of India, and served in Nepal, Indore, etc. and- 
later went with the Younghusband expedition ‘as Colonel 
Younghusband’s Personal assistant to Lassa. After his return 
he became the Dewan or Minister of the Chhatarpur State in Central 
India. His health was however undermined by the hardships of 
his life, and partly I regret to say, by somewhat intemperate habits. 
He was in failing bealth for some years, went to England for medical 
advice, but came back without obtaining any relief, and died a few 
years ago. He was ‘made a Rai Bahadur after the Tibet Expedition, | 
but he was quite disgusted with the.form that the honour took, and 
did not like to be addressed as Rai Bahadur. 

The younger brother is also very clever and is full of devices 


and resources. He did not obtain academical honours also. He stayed ` 


with me occasionally at Hooghly and elsewhere. He tried to obtain E 

employment in various places Bombay, Bilaspur in the Central 

Provinces, and elsewhere and finally made a lodgment in Hyderabad 
8—1824P—VI i 
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in the Deccan where he became a pleader in His Exalted’ Highness; 
the Nizam’ s Courts. He also mixed himself up with various parties- 


in the State, and was prosecuted by or at the instance of one party, 
and defended by another. The latter engaged eminent lawyers for 
his defence and poured money lavishly out for paying them and in 
other ways, and he was acquitted. He has now lived in England 


for some’ years, at first in London and recently at Bournmouth, has. 


published’ various books, and is a journalist and Ayurvedic physician 
of some note. 

= Ihave described some of my relatives at some length and it is 
unnecessary to say anything more about the others, 
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- POST-WAR FINANCING OF PRIVATE’ IN- 
DUSTRY BY GOVERNMENT; DEPART- 
- MENTS IN THE STATES 


Arun K. Datta Gupta, M.A. 
(i) 


~ Except in a few states (e.g., Madras, Hyderabad, ‘Saurastra and 
Travancore-Cochin) where specialist govt. financing agencies are at 
work, nearly the whole of the financial assjstange forthcoming ffm 
the State Govts. is given direct to private industry by their respective 
Departments of “Industries (in gome states desighated as Departments 
of Industries and Commerce). A portion is disbursed by the Co- 
operative Departments, partlyedirect to industrial co-operatives, partly 
through State Co-operative Banks. In comparison with the total 
financing done by Depts. of Industries, the size of. total aid to co- 
operative industry * by Co-operative Depts. is too small. Of course, . 
there are marked inter-state differences in this respect. In some 
state (e.g., W. Bengal) total aid to co-operative industry is not 
sizeable at all. In others, especially in Madras, Bombay, U. P. and 
Assam, sizeable portions of total loans, grants and subsidies sanctioned 
by the Govts. each year are earmarked for the benefit of co-operativé 
effort in cottage and small-scale production. And, viewing the 
country as a whole, the unmistakable trend of recent govt. policy in 
respect of industrial financing has been to put increasing stress on 
the promotion of co-operative enterprise in cottage and small-scale 
industry. 


(T) 


So far as the beginnings of the system are concerned, loans to 
private industry are known to have been made in Baroda as early 
as 1891. The history of departmental financing in Mysore goes as 
far back as 1918. But these were rather exceptional cases. For not 
until the end of World War I did anything emerge in the nature of 
a common practice covering a large number of states, The twenties 
witnessed the real start, and the ‘thirties a substantial spread, of 
Ge 


* Go-operative industry is, in essence, & kind of private enterprise. ` 
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the process of departmental financing in the states. By the time 


the Second World War broke out, essential outlines of the system ` 


had been drawn distinetly and nearly completely and work in pur- 
- guance of them already started, under specific State Aid to Industries 
legislatton i in some states, under depar {mental Rules and Regulations 
in-others. i 


* 

+ 
=. 
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Pro-war and. war-time. experience of. govt. financial help to 
private industry was not at all happy. dhe system was a failure in 
iniost states, especially where the State Aid to Industries Acts were 


at work. Tt fell into virtual disuse during the grim‘ years of World 


War II. Not ‘until the end of the war, but more correctly, not until 
the transfer of power from British to Indian hands in 1947, was the 
system, subjected to revival-and extension. Post-wàr assistance to- day 
exceeds anything given during or before the war. 4 
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The evolution of the system of departmental financing has attained 
different stages in different states, revealing noticeable divergencies 
not only in the size and terms but in the very pattern of aid given. 
In a few small and backward states, e.g., Coorg, Ajmere and Manipur, 
nothing by way of financial aid has been given to private industry 
[situation in 1951]. Most of the remaining states do grant some 


sort of aid. But the components thereof differ. so much in — 
number and dimension from state to state that inter-state disparities - 


become no less remarkable than inter-state similarities. Ther is, 
then, ina sense not one complex system of financing by the states’ 
Departments of Industries, but rather as many separate systems a as 
there are States which financially support private industry. 


The causes of these.inter-state differences may be traced to the 
following factors: inter-state di8parities in the demand for financial 
aid from Govts., due chiefly to the different degrees of industrialisation 
reached by different. states, on the one hand; on the other hand, 
inter-state divergences in the supply of assistance, owing to such 
factors as inter-state differences in income and budgetary strength, 
in financial legislation and rules, in administrative competence in 
implementing laws and rules, in enthusiasm in translating ideals of 
industrial uplift into practice, and to a degres, in constitutional 


status affording greater scope of activity to some states (generSily 
` Part A States) than to others. 
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(IV) ee 


A group of states including Madras, Bibar, Cie. “Madhya 
Pradesh, W. Bengal, the Punjab (I), and PEPSU finance industry 
under specific State Aid to Industries Acts. Otbfers do the job under 
departmental Rules and Regulations. There ts a good deal of 
divergence between the theoretical provisions of these Acts and“fules 
and the actual business done according to those provisions. A detailed 
and critical survey of the’ latter—the more important part of our 
- task here—would be immensely facilitated if it is preceded by a 
comparative analysis of the former, i.e., the theoretical position of 
those Acts and Rules. 


The most remarkable factor common to*all *these arrangements 
is their emphasis upon small and medium-sized industries. Of course, 
generally speaking, these Acts* and Rules do not explicitly exclude 
large enterprise. But, the small size of the maximum aid permissible 
to a single party, which is “almost a general feature of these Acts 
and Rules, makes it impossible for big business to pin much hope 
to them. ‘The machinery of the*State Aid to industries legislation, 
with the exception of the Punjab (I), attempts to weave a particular 
pattern of industrial growth by limiting support, as far as factory 
industry is concerned, to new or nascent industry and industry newly 
established in an under-developed area. Evidently, the pattern is one 
of decentralised and balanced industrial development. ‘The Punjab 
State Aid to Industries Act permits aid to industries requiring revival 
or development of modern methods, in addition to industries new or 
nascent and set up in undeveloped regions. 


The financing technique common to the Acts and Rules in 
different states is the making of medium-to-long-term loans at favour- 
able rates of interest. Giving grants and subsidies is another 
technique common to @ large number of States. So far as other 
techniques are concerned, not every State machinery possesses the 
same components. In this respect, the various State Aid to Industries 
Acts, however, exhibit the largest points of similarity. The Acts of 
Madras, W. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and M.P. authorise the following 
methods of aid berides loans: (1) contribution to share and deben- 
ture capital, (2) guarantee of a mininum dividend on: shares, (8) 
guarantee of cash credits or overdrafts or fixed advances with banks, 
and (4) incurring expenditure on training and research, The Punjab 
Act authorises only loans and subsidies; The rules of several big 
States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Bombay and ‘T'ravancore-Cochin 
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+ 9 
contain provisions for contribution to shares and debentures, 
guarantees and tesearch expenditure. In addition, the Acts and Rules 


' of some States possesss such items as the supply of machinery on 


hire-purchase terms (g.g. Bihar, Orissa, W. Bengal and Bombay). 
. (V) = . 


From what has been said above it becomes evident that ‘the 
theoretical structure of departmental sinancing is far from uniform 
throughout India. What follows now isa study of the facts and 
figures representing actual financial aid rendered to private industry 
under the aforementioned theoretical provisiofis since World War II. 


BOMBAY _ l 


Loans are granted under the State Aid to Industries Rules, 1935, 
the figures of which are given below iw- 


Year. Applications Sarictioned. ` Tota} Loan Amount... 

` 1945-1946 -§ 8 7 7 | Rsv 12,000 

- 1946-1947 2 pa 7 9,060 
1947-1948 16 „ 1,986,400 
1948-1949 4 o », 6,17,000 
1949-1950 S s» 9,385,800 
1950-1951 7A », 8,44,600 

(up to Feb.) 


Interest-rate=54% compound p.a,, maximum duration=10 years. 
The Industries Dept. does not give guarantees. © 

[Source: Bombay, Development Dept., letters No. SAI 

1151/20889—F of June 20, 1951 & SAI 1151/27803—F of July 13, 


1951.) - 2 


In 1949, under a special Act of legislature, the Bombay Govt. 
gave a guarantee of 3% dividend p.a. for the first 5 years from the 
date of first allotment of shares to a-cement Company’s. new capital 
issue. The Govt. was to share for 5 years in surplus profits after a 


6% dividend has been paid out, to the extent of 25%, or 34% p.a. 


on the guaranteed amount (Rs. 15‘laks), whichever was higher.‘ 
MADRAS © ° 
Aid is given under the State Aid to Industries Act. 


Year. Loans. - Subsidies. . Share-subscription. 

Rs. Re. Rs. 
1945-46 nil. nil. 2,00,900 
1946-47 7 3 nil, 
1947-48 KE 3 7 
1948-49 46,738,000 6,000 is 
1949-50 19,52,900 go 2:000- ” 
1950-51 © 34,75 ,000 8,000 ` ois. e 
1951-52 _10,74,000 -500 , Bi 9 


(up to 9-6-52) 
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[Source: Development Dept., Madras, Letters No. 61933 DII 
52—l of 9-6-1952 and No. 66362 DII/52—1 of 18-6- 1952]. 

Interest. rate is usually fixed at 5% p p.g. for loans dnd the’ 
maximum duration at 20 years. During 1945-50 overdrafts amounted 
to Rs. 1,04,000. ° l ” o 

[Source : Director of Industry, W. Bengal,” Letter No. ane 
1—M/3/52 of 25-6-1952 ]. 


BIHAR o # 


Assistance is given under the State Aid to Industries Act. 


Year, oa Grants. Loans 
1948-49 ; nil. Rs, 600 @ 
1949-50 Rs. 40,000 2 : ++ 9,090,600 
1950-51 i » © 2,840 ss- 3,84,930 
1951 52 » 96,840 se „> 1,40,980 


All these loans and grants have been disbursed to cottage and 
small-scale industries. Theeinterest-rate is 63% p.a. for regular 
instalments and 8% for arrear instalments. Loans to Harijans and 
aboriginals for amounts up toa maximum of Rs. 500 carry 4% 
interest only. No loans were given to industry of any size during 
1945-48. No aid by -way of subsidies or share-participation has so 
. far been given. The maximum duration of loans is usually 10 years 
but can rise up to the statutory ceiling of 20 years me the special 
sanction of the Govt. 

[Source : Letter from the Additional Director of Industries, Bihar, 


8087 /e-4/c. I a saa; | 
, Bat fe-£/C- 1 dated 21-6-1952]. 
No. onanga 7° O°" a 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Aid given under the State Aid to Industries Act during the years 
1945 onwards up to March 1952 :— , 


e 
Loans actually granted. Share-contribution 


Ra. 81,779,202-2-8 Rs. 11,711,000 


For loans the maximum duration is generally 20 years, and the 
interest rate cannot be less than 4% above the Govt. borrowing rate. 
No grants or subsidies were granted. In only one instance the 
Govt. had underwritten the share-capital of a company. | 

-* [Source : M.P. Director of Industries, Letter No. 2080/CA. of 
14-4- 1952]. 
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ASSAM l 

No financial aid has been given to major large-scale Industries.* 

Cottage industries have’ been financed by loans, grants, subsidies and 

~ contributions, of which data are given below :— 
a 


Ld 
+ 


Year. ® Loans, Subsidies. Grants 
— Rs. . Rs. Rs. 
1945-46 300, 
1946-47 2,800 ` %. š 
- 1947-48 „5,000 é ee 18,450 
1948.49 33,400 5 ,962-8 26,825 
1949:50 14,500 8,743 16,509 
1950-51 22,0 `0 2,085-4 6,566 


e Only in 1950-51 contributions worth Rs. 2000 were sanctioned. 


[Source: Directorate of Cottage Industries, Assam, Letters ne 
IG. 88/51/18 and No. IG. 38/51/23]. 


West BENGAL 


Aid is given under the State Aid to Industries Act. Up to 
1951-52 (June), 120 units (90 cottage units +27 small-units +3 medium- 
scale units) received Rs. 8.02 lacs as foans. The interest rate is 8%, 
reducible to 63% on regular payments, The maximum duration of 
loans is 12 years. Total share-participation amounted to Rs. 70,000, 
invested in a salt concern. 

[Source : Report of the W. Bengal State Financial Corp. Com.] - 


ORISSA 


The following types of aid had been received by private industries 
from 1945-46 up to 1951-52 under the State Aid to Industries Act :— 

(i) Loans—Rs. 93,08,500, (îi) Investment in sas 
54,84,500 (iit) Subsidies—Rs. 24,611. 

Interest rate usually charged on loans=4% for ordinary instal- 
ments and 6% for arrear ones. Maximum duration=10 years. 


i | Office of the Director’ of Industries, Orissa, Letter No. 14664/ 
Inod., dated 9.10.1952 ] 


UTTAR PRADESH 


The U.P. Directorate of Industries does not give financial aid 
to non-cottage or large-scale industries.* The following figures will 
furnish some idea of the financing done by the U.P. after Indepen- 


` * Directorate of Major Industries & Commerce, Assam, Letter No. DOI 95/51/67, 
of 14-7-1951; 


1 Directorate of Industries, W. Bengal, Memo. No, 8715/1M(9) 151, dated 29-8. 1961, 
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dence under its Loans 4nd Grants: Scheme to assist cottage workers 
in setting up small enterprises. 
Amounts Allotted Under 


Yr. Loans * Grants {in Re.) 
1947-48 150,000 &00:000 
` 48-49 -300,000 "300,000 s 
49-50° 300,000 300, 000 
Preference is given to co-operatives in the case of granis and 
Joans. ù 


[Source: “ Loans and Grants Scheme,’’ Dept. of Cottage Indus- 
tries, U.P., supplied kindly by the U.P. Director of Industries in 
March, 1951.] 


Rs. 88,500 were sanctioned to be given as loans during 1951.? 
HYDERABAD (DECCAN) > | i - 


Loans advanced (direct as well as through the Industrial Trust 
Fund) to industries, under Departmental Rules, up to March, 1950 
amounted to Rs. 4.54 crores. Investments in shares of private indus- 
tries stood at Rs. 8 crores in Apri], 1951. 

[Source: Hyderabad Govt. Bulletin on Economic Affairs, Jan. - 
March, 1950, p. 100, 4 CafWMal, April 26, 1951, p. 589.] 

THE Punsas (1) 


The following figures represent assistance given under the State 
Aid to Industries Act, 1935 :— 


Yr. Cottage & Small = Large-Scale 
Industry Industry ` 
Rs, Res. bed 

Loans 1948-49 52,000 2,00,000 

49.56 i j 1 ‚04 1950 i 2,590,000 

50-51 1,16 ,900 1,83,000 
Subsidies 1948.49 52,765 i : 

49-50 62,650 11,656 

50-51 28,800 * 10,000 


Interest rate =44% p.a. Period of loans=usually 7 years. The 
State Govt. has not so far participated in any shares of private indus- 
tries. Information about pre-partition aid is not available with the 
Punjab (I) Govt. 

[Source: The Punjab (I) Director of Industries, Memo, No. 
L/4/11/18211 and Memo. No. L/4/11/20265, dated 26-7-1951 and 
20-8-1951 respectively. | 


MYSORE 
Aid is given under the Industrial Loan Rules and under the 
„scheme of “ Financial Assistance to the Educated Unemployed Persons 


°2 Eastern Economist, January 5, 1951, p. 11, 
9—1824P— VJ 
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to Start Industries of Their Own.’’. In May, 1951, Govt. investment 
in the shares of private joint-stock companies stood at Rs. 83.54 laes.* 
Rs. 70,22,429 were granted as loans to private industries from 1-7-1947 


upto 31-3 -1952, „total enumber of sanctioned parties being 220 [large— 


12, small—208, hire-pyrchase—nil, Industrial Loans—40, cottage indus- 
tries—I60]|. The maximum duration of loans is 10 years. The interest 
rate is 4% p.a. on small loans and. 5% p.a. on heavy loans, 64% 
being the penal rate. 

L Source: Directorate of Industries and Commerce, Mysore, Letter 
No. E1.L.A. Mise. /52-53, dated 18-10-1952. ] 
TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


Both large ‘and small industries receive Govt. me iano, Large 
enterprises receive gid irf the form of share participation and loans. 
Govt. participation in” large industries stood at about Rs. 3 crores 
towards the end of 1950.4 Loans are® also. given by the Travancore 
Credit Bank, a specialist Govt. agency. 


SAURASTRA 


~ 


Up to June 1951, the Govt. had @&vanced loans to industrial 
concerns to the extent of Rs. 42,61,000 (Rs. 22,74,000 direct and the 
rest through the State Bank of Saurastra). In addition to this, the 
Govt. has purchased shares of certain undertakings. The interest 
rate on loans given through the State Bank of Saurastra is 5% or 2%: 


above the Bank Rafe whichever. is higher. The Govt: guarantees — 


the loans channelled through the State Bank. 


[Source: Finance Dept., Saurastra, Letter No. 42-48/3707, dated 
9-6-1951. ] 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


In September, 1951, the total amount invested in private indus- 
trial concerns. was about Rs. 9,71,250. No other type of direct finan- 
cial aid had been given up to that time. 

[Source : Director of Industries, H. P., Letter No. I. & S. 
53-59/51, dated 21-9-1951. ] í 


PATIALA & East PUNJAB STATES UNION 
During 1951-52 Rs. 1,95,000 were disbursed among industries as 

loans, carrying 4%, under the Pepsu State Aid to Industries Act. 
[Source : Pepsu Directorate of Industries, Letter, dated 23-4-1952. | 


3 Eastern Economist, May 25, 1951, p. 846. ä 
4 Travancore-Cochin News, Nov 1, 1950, p. 13. Sag i 
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Coord 


According to information received in J anuary, 1962, the Govt. has 


not given any financial aid to private industry. ,° 
[Treasury Office, Marcara, Letter Dis. No. 295, of 8-2-1952. ] 


AJMERE “a 

No provision exists for the grant of loans to major industries 
while the rules for loans to small enterprises are under the considera- 
tion of the local Administration. No loans have been sanctioned yet 
(upto March, 1952). : 

[ Director of Industries, Ajmere, ii No. 541, of 15-3-1952. >. 


MANIPUR 


No financial aid had been given by the late Govt. of His Highness 
the Maharaja. The State was integrated with the Centre in Oct., 
1949, and up to May, 1951, no aid had been given to private industry. 

_ [Revenue and Finance Dept., Manipur, Letter No. FB/59/51/2, 
of 12-5-1951.] 


(YI) 


It can now be seen that in a large number of States there exists 
a gap between theory, as embodied in the provisions of Acts and Rules, 
and practice. Next, except outlay on training facilities and loans,” 
there is no other technique of financing which has been commonly ` 
employed by the States. Next to outlay on training and loans, 
subsidies constitute the only other item to be found in the working 
structure of aid of the largest number of States. In respect of capital 
participation, the longest route bas been traversed by Hyderabad. 
We might also mention Travancore-Cochin and Madhya Pradesh in 
this conncction. The terms and conditions attached to various 
categories of aid have varied remarkably from State to State. What 
has not varied so much is the stress on small industry. In this 
respect the States have displayed an admirable identity .with what 
may be characterised as a world trend to uphold small business. 


(VII) 


Whatever the reasons, the experience of departmental financing . 
in the States has not been impressive from any standpoint whatsoever : 
of volume, or of price, or of terms, or of administration of assistance, 
The sum total of loans and share contributions by all the State Govts. 
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taken together amounted to Rs. 30 crores in 1951.* This represents 
only a small fraction of the current, not to speak of the prospective : 
needs of the cottage, small and intermediate-scale industrial concerns 
of the*country. An worse still, nearly half of this meagre total 
has been shared by only two States, viz., Hyderabad and Mysore, 
while the total loans and share contributions granted in industrialised 
W. Bengal do not exceed even Rs. 10 lacs! The striking differences 
among the States in- connection with the volume, terms, costs and 
types of assistance rendered are not warranted even by the wide 
inter-State differences in the conditions of demand and supply. These 


disparities have adversely affected the interest of balanced industrial 


growth. _ 


With a few exceptions, interest rates may justly be regarded as 
fairly high, if not onerous.. Conditions of aid are unduly rigid, 
especially those laid down in the State Aid to Industries Acts.° 


The administration also is gravely at faults. Particularly in the 
States operating the State Aid to Iitdustries legislation, the Depart- 
ments concerned (in some cases Boards of Industries under Depart- 
ments) extended aid on unsound lines. In the pre-war period the 
record was one of widespread failure of aided concerns. True, the 
loss experience has registered vast improvements after World War II. 

„But there is still much scope for raising the standard of administration 

through better selection, better risk dispersal and larger control over 
the operations of aided concerns with a view to improve the quality 
of management, so often responsible for business failure in India’ as 
elsewhere. -Hyderabad and Mysore are, however, two important 
exceptions in this connection. 


Taking everything into account, our conclusion is that, leaving 
aside Hyderabad and, to some extent, Mysore, where some solid’. work 
has been done, no other State in India cam be said to have achieved 
anything substantial in industrial financing. The only encouraging 
sign is that there is a general trend towards increasing provisions by 
these Govts. for the purpose of meeting the financial requirements. of 
private industry. 


n 
5 Capital, May 10, 1951, p. 661. 


6 Also see, Basu, ‘‘Industrial Finance in India” (1980); ake vii, and Report ae of 
the W. Bengal State Financia} Corp. Com., ch. v. 
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(VIII) 


The inadequacy of -total financial assistance variously given to 
private industriés.so far through the Depts. of “Industries eséablishes 
a strong case for an enlargement of that assistince by such devices 
as the liberalisation of the relevant Acts, Rules and Regulatfons in 
necessary cases and larger biddget provisions for industries. But does 
this necessarily make an equally strong case for larger operations by 
these Depts.? The answer depends upon a satisfactory and final 
solution of the departmeptal financing vs. institutional financing issue. 

Beginning with -the Indnstrial, Commission (1916- 18) right upto 
our own day, several expert authorities -hawe ex pressed themselves 
in favour of specialised institutions. They have dwelt in the main 
on the incompetence of Govt. Depts. to administer the apparatus of 
industrial finance by reason of their lack of the necessary expertise. 
But, although all agree that & Dept. (or its auxiliary, a Bd. of Indus- 
tries) is not fitted to finance industry, there is no general agreement 
on two fundamental questions® whether the transfer of functions 
from a Dept. toa specialist agency should be complete or partial, 
and what is going to be the organisational character of that special 
agency. Regarding the first question, while the trend of majority 
opinion has been to stress a more or less complete transference, actual 
Govt. policy has favoured partial transference—the creation of supple- 
mentary Financial Corporations for small and middle-sized factory 
industries and the retention of Depts. of Industries (and Bds. of 
Industries where they exist) to cater for the needs of smaller and 
cottage enterprises. On the second question, a not very-small section 
of opinion has preferred co-operative industrial banks to ordinary 
industrial finance corporations. But this debate is really applicable 
to the case of non-factory industry only, for factory industry is rarely 
organised and operated on co-operative principles in India. Accepting 
current Govt. policy, the real tussle clearly lies between the retention 
of the Depts. and the Bds. of Industry and the creation of co-opera- 
tive banks as the financiers of small enterprise. The W. Bengal 
State Financial Corporation Committee has suggested that there 
would remain no scope for conflicts, and that all the three agencies— 
a Dept. of Industry functioning through a Bd. of Industry, a Govt. 
aided co-operative bank and a State I[.F.C. with govt. participation—- 
would be able to operate simultaneously without friction in view of 
the considerable field each would get even after a clear-cut demarca- 
tion of jurisdictions. 
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The personal viw of the.present writer is that whatever the 
organisational character of the proposed special body, ,the transfer 
of functions to ft should be complete. For he firmly: believes that 
a govt. Rept., or its augiliary a Board of Industries, ts not the best 


agency to finance private industry on technical as well as political 


ground®?. ‘The technical grounds refer to technical inefficiency the 
political grounds to corruption, discringination and political bias in 
sanctioning loans. The co-operative bank vs. specialist I.F.C. con- 
troversy is essentially a political one and as such better left for poli- 
ticians to settle, for it involves such vital political questions as the 
desirability of increasing the sphere of State control and State initia- 
tive and its consequences for an economy based on free enterprise and 
private ownership. 
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Round the’ World ` : 


Count Sforza 


Count Sforza died last year full of years and fame. He wfs eighty 
at the time of death. Seventeen years of the mature period of his life 
were spent in exile. It could not certainly be said that those years 
were in any way barren andy unfruitful. He left Italy in 1926 and 
could not return till 19438. It is "true that during this period he could not 
take any active part in the politics of his country. But his life in exile 
was itself a standing protest against the fascist tyranny which Mussolini 
had imposed upon Italy. It was only after the defeat of fascist Italy and 
the fall of the fascist leader that he bad an, opportunity of returning 
to his country, This return raised hopes in the mind both of his com- 
patriots and outsiders that he would now be entrusted with the conduct 
of the foreign relations of his country and the shaping of its destiny other- 
wise. All these hopes were not, however, realised in full at once. 

Count Sforza was descended from the famous Sforzas of Milan. When 
time came for him to choose a profession he selected diplomacy and 
worked in Italian embassies abroad. He had thus an excellent training 
in the affairs of Europe and knew what lines of action his country. should 
take in given circumstances. In 1919 when he was fortyseven years of 
age, he chose a parliamentary career and was soon appointed the Foreign 
Minister of Italy. This appointment brought him immediately into the 
forefront of European affairs and made him, along with such men as 
Lloyd George, Wilson and Clemenceau, one of the makers of Post-War 
Europe. He played a prominent parbin the Paris Conference. Later on 
with the fall of his Government “he had to give up his office of Foreign 
Minister but was appointed to the post of Ambassador of ‘his country at 
Paris, He was still at the post when the fascist blow fell upon his country 
in October, 1922. Mussolini marched upon Rome and imposed his autho- 
rity upon the Italian people. Sforza might have possibly remained silent 
over the revolution and kept his job. But he selected for himself a more 
heroic role, He came back to Rome to protest against the change in the 
political affairs of Italy. Needless to say he ceased to have any connection 
_ with the Government, For nearly four years, however, he remained a 
member of the Senate but friction with Mussolini was fréguent, The 
fascists took revenge upon him for this intransigence by burning his country 
house. At last by 1926 Sforza became convinced that it would be unsafe 
for him and his family to continue their residence in Italy. Nor did he 
relish the alternative of conforming to the fascist system and live a silent 
ineffective life. So he chose a life of exile, first in Belgium which was 
the native country of his wife and later in the United States of America, 
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e When Ie returned in 1943 to Italy his ambition’was to play” the part 
which Talleyrand had played so effectively after the Napoleonic wars for 
France. . He wanted to say to the British and American Governments 
that all “that wag, donesby Italy between 1940 and 1943 was actually done 
by the fascists, alone who, however, should be distinguished from the rest 
of the Palian population. His thesis in other words was that the Italian 
people v were as such’ absolutely innocent. The war was imposed upon 
them by the fascist clique. Now that this clique had been eradicated, the 
Italians should be treated as partners and got as enemies of the British 
and the American nations. He particufarly opposed the taking away of 
the territories which Italy had gained after long efforts. These territories, 
he would say, could be taken away only as a punishment for the Italian 
people. But they had done nothing to deserve- It. He also thought that 
the*Italian monarchy had too much compromised. itself by accepting 
fascism at the hands of Mussolini. Neither the old king nor his son, 
Prince Umberto, coulderemain as head of the Italian State, If monarchy 
was to be maintained at all, that could be done only after taking plebiscite 
in regard to the grandson of Victor Emanuel. 

The British Government and particulafly the British. Prime Minister 

did not accept the thesis of Count Sforza, They were unwilling to accept 
the theory that not the Italian people® but the fascists alone were res- 
ponsible for the war. They thought that fascist rule had been acclaimed 
by the Italian people and consequently they must pay the penalty of losing 
territories. Secondly, Churchill regarded Sforza as too noisy and incon- 
venient. Nor was he immediately reconciled to the idea that monarchy should 
be replaced by the republican system in Italy. In any event he was of 
the view that it would be absolutely unwise at that critical time to entrust 
the conduet of Italy’s foreign relations to Sforza. Accordingly the latter 
was included in the Cabinet only as a Minister without portfclio. This 
arrangement of things continued for some years. In 1947, however, Sforza 
received the much desired portfolio and became again the Foreign Minister 
of his country. For four years he presided over the foreign office and 
added prestige to it even though Italy’s credit abroad was: not ver y great 
in post-war years. In 1951 because of age and illness he had to give up 
this portfolio but remained still asseciated with the Cabinet. He retired 
to a country residence and died in 1952 a highly honoured older statesman. 


The Labour Party and its Platform ; 


The Political Quarterly of the last January-March issue devotes its 
eolumns to a detailed study of the principles, policy and programme of 
the British Labour Party in respect of different problems before the 
country. Among those who have contributed papers on one or another 
subject in this regard are the former Chancellor of the Exchequer in athe 
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_ Labour Ministry, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Prof. G. D, H. oe Prof. William 
A. Robson, and Mr. R.H.S. Crossman. 

Mr. Crossman deals with the foreign relatjons of Britain and the 
policy which the Labour Party should pursue in, this ‘field. His attitude 
towards U.S.S.R. is very practical. He observes: s ‘‘the kind of relationship 
which we mean by co-operation is impossible betweeh a western democracy 
and the Soviet Union. By our standards the Kremlin combines*unscru- 
pulousness and legalistic pedgntry in a way which makes mutual con- 
fidence almost impossible. Thé only basis for co-existence is that each 
side should observe the letter. of any contract, while assuming that the 
other will violate the spiritif ever it pays him to do so.’’ In respect of 
the United States also he takes the-same realistic attitude. ‘‘Before 
Pearl Harbour, America was neutral because she ‘did not feel herself 
threatened. She had discarded neutrality only because she feels herself 
threatended. Her internationalism since 1947 hasebeen prompted neither 
by a crusading mission nor by internal economic pressures, but by fear 
of communist expansion. On the other hand, the containment policy 
and re-armament themselves’ engender a crusading spirit and create inter- 
nal ‘pressures for economie expansion,” He further believes that “ the 
conflict between the economie ifiterests of the U.S.A., Britain, Germany 
and Japan is far greater than that between American economic interests 
and those of the communist bloc. At present this fact is overlaid by the 
fear of communism. Should this fear be increased and the cold war 
intensified, then American ‘internationalism’ will be maintained, but the 
conflicts of economic interest will be further, intensified. Should the cold 
war be relaxed, the main motive for American overseas assistance wotlld 
be removed and the dangers of world depression increased. Thus, which- 
ever way the international situation develops, the relations between 
America and her allies will be subject to acute tensions’”’. 

Inspite of these, however, the Labour Government found it 
possible to co-operate with the American Administration because of many 
principles cherished by the two countries in common. In fact the right 
wing of the Labour Party has regarded close Anglo-American co-operation 
as absolutely necessary in the contex$ of the world situation. It has even 
aimed at the development of an Atlantic community and entered on this 
account with alacrity into the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. This 
Organisation has been in its eyes the first step towards a permanent 
Atlantic Union which it;visualises with confidence. . But the left wing of 
the party, represented by men like Crossman, has not accepted this point 
of view. It is of opinion that the policy of the right wing towards 
the United States is based rather on shaky foundations. The Atlantic 
Pact may be deterrent to inamediate Russian aggression in Europe but 
it is very unlikely that the "Pact would be transformed into an enduring 
political structure. In case the United States does not feel in the near 
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future as apprehensive. of Soviet attack upon America as now there will 
' be a retreat in that’ country from its present policy of internationalism, 
Ii view of this the left wing of the Labour Party does not feel happy about 
the present relations subgisting between Britain and the United States— 
relations hich practically amount to American domiaation in so many 
matters. Butat the same.time it must be stated that the left wing 
does no? know exactly what if should do in the present circumstances, 
Tts mind, ill at ease with the present Britiga policy towards America, is 
‘otherwise rather confused. It is only inclined to the view that the next 
Labour Government should evolve measures by which Britain may regain 


her independence of American aid which since the Second World War 


has 80 much shackled British freedom. 
$a another article g on Labour and Local Gasset Prof. W. A. 
Robson. has regretted. the present indifferent attitude of the Labour Party 


towards the Municipal aud other local institutions. He reminds us that. 


Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas and other leading Fabians 
had not only extensive practical experience of the working of loval bodies 
but expounded in innumerable books, pamphlets and lectures the advan- 
tages and opportunities of local government.: In this connection Shaw’s 
book, The Common Sense of Municipal "Trading. and A Constitution for 
the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain by the Webbs may be 
particularly referred to. It is, however, unfortunate that the Labour 
Government of which Mr. Attlee was the head persuaded Parliament a 
few years back to pass measures which advanced socialism but which res- 
tricted the powers of the local bodies. In this connection The Transport Act, 
1947, The Electricity Act, 1947, The Gas Act, 1948, The Nationai Assis- 
tance Act, 1948 and similar other measures may be cited. “They deprived 
the local bodies of much of their jurisdiction and. power. It is also to be 
regretted that local authorities are no longer autonomous as they were 
once expected to be. In fact they have become increasingly dependent 
on the Central Government. This is illustrated. by the fact that while 
in 1918-14 only 24 per cent of the expenditure of the local bodies was met 
by grants from the Central Government, in 1947-48 45 per cent of such 
expenditure had to be met by Central Governmeut grants. In 1950-51 
the situation still further worsened and Government grants répresented 
50 per cènt of local expenditure. ‘he Labour Party seems to have. pinned 
its faith to tke creation of a great number of public corporations as an 
instrument of socialism. But it has not reposed the same confidence in 
the local authorities and consequently it has not taken any step by which 
a fuller use of these bodies might be made. That the Labour Party has 
in this regard drifted far away from the old Fabian days in the late 19th 
century is illustrated by the publication of the New Fabian Essays. These’ 
Essays recognise the fact that the enemy of human freedom is the manas 
gorial səċiety and that the Central coercive power goes with it, They, 
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also regret the excessive concentration of power in the ai organs of 
the State. But strangely the Essays do not contain any. chapter on local 
government and far less do they advocate assignment af new respònsibilities 


and power to local bodies. 
6 
* F hg a 


Judicial Review: 


+ 


David Deener has described the development of Judicial Review in 
modern constitutional system in The American Political Science Review 
of December, 1952. The idea of putting a check upon making laws by 
a legislative body originated with the Athenians. They would indict a 
legislator on the ground that the law proposed by him was illegal or un- 
oe una In the declining days cf the Roman Republic also the 
Senate asserted the power to annul statutes if they ineluded any unconstitu- 
. tional provision. - But while it was true that in ancient systems a check 
was often’ put in one way or another upon legislation, modern Judicial 
Review as it developed in the United States of America must not’ be attri- 
buted to ancient inspiration. ẹ It may sound paradoxical that this Judicial 
Review was started in the 17th century in England. There it could not 
further develop and there today a law passed by the Jegislature is binding 
on the courts whether they.wouild like it or not. In 1610 Coke laid down 
the dictum in Dr. Bonham’s Case that “the common law will control 
Acts of Parliament, and sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void.’’ In 
other words if a judge would find that a statute passed by the Parliament 
was inconsistent with the common law of the country, he would declare 
the statute void to the extent of inconsistency. But as it has been pointed 
out already this doctrine of Judicial Review did uot find a permanent 
footing in England. Parliamentary supremacy and Judicial Review could 
not go together; If the British constitution were written and inflexible, 
things would have certainly taken a different turn. : 


In the colonies, however, conditions were different and more propitious 
for the growth of the doctrine of Judicial Review, There we notice not 
only written constitutions but also high regard for the theory of separation 
of powers. Besides, people were accustomed there to appeals being carried 
to the Privy Council in London regarding the validity of colonial laws. 
After the declaration of independence in 1776 further steps were taken 
towards the confirmation of the principle of Judicial Review of legislation. 
The states proceeded to draw up written constitutions for their governance 
and the law passed by the legislature was tio conform to the provisions of 
the constitution. It was for the courts to see that there was actually 
such conformity. ‘Those who attended the Federal Convention of 1787 
at- Philadelphia were certainly familiar with the principle of Judicial Review 
as*practised in their respective states. But so far as statutes to be passed 
by the Congress were concerned they did not specifically provide for 
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Juditial Review in the constitution which they drafted and which was 
adopted for the country. Ib was the Supreme Court which introduced it. `. 


' France was also a country governed by liberal traditions but French 
liberal theories could pot be reconciled to judicial control. It is true 
that thesidea of the separation of powers was adumbrated by a French 
scholar. But the French idea of separation differed in practice from what 
was entertained in the United States. In France the principle of separa- 
tion forbade the judiciary to interfere with $e legisiative process by ques- 
tioning the intrinsic validity of statutes. Rousseau’s theory of popular 
sovereignty also did notadmit of any judicial check. Inspite of these, 
during the revolutionary éra Judicial Review had, of course, an appeal to a 
certain section of French opinion. But ‘‘the French democratic tradition 
has «voided adopting Judicial Review asa check on the constitutionality 
of legislative enactments”. 


It is not necessary Tor us here to dilaée upon the good and bad effects 
of Judicial Review upon the administration of a country. It is, however, 
only pertinent to point out that though thes doctrine has found no foot- 
hold either in the Britain or in France, it has found support both in the 
British Dominions and in Asian couptries like India where British 
influence was at one time predominant. 


A Showdown in Egypt? 


After the recent failure in the talks between the British representatives 
and the Egyptian Government regarding the evacuation of the Canal Zone 
by the British troops posted there, it seemed a showdown might not be 
very distant. But the American Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, who was 
publicly declared so unwelcome a guest in Egypt seems to have succeeded 
in postponing the evil day. The Government of Egypt has agreed not 
to force the situation for about a month and meanwhile efforts will be 
made to explore all avenues of compromise, ~~ A 


The speech delivered by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons regard- 
ing British occupation of the Canal Zone was uncompromising in tone and 
rather bellicose in temper. He took his stand on the 1936 Treaty and 
gave it out that until its expiry the Britrish troops were lawfully stationed 
in the Canal area. Im other words he was unwilling to recognise the 
abrogation of the treaty as announced by the Government of Nahash 
Pasha. Mr. Churchill further takes his stand on the interests of the free- 
world. He believes that Britrish troops in the Canal Zone were a bulwark 
against Communist onslaughts on freedom enjoyed outside the Communist 
world, The Egyptians, however, rejoin that interests of freedom can 
never be subserved by British troops so long as their stay in the Zene 
is by itself an abrogation of Egyptian freedom and sovereignty. 
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When a few months back the army leaders made a coup d'etat 
in Egypt, King Farouk was ousted and General Neguib took up the reins 
of administration as Prime Minister, many thought that thee British 
Government might be behind the coup. That te British Government 
regarded the coup as creating a sense of political ugtvertainty in Egypt and 
as such helping the “British cause may be taken as fay, from wrong. But 
- it is also far from wrong that the British observers made a misgalcula- 
tion. They had not counted on this that General Neguib and his 
colleagues would overcome cal opposition and ensure a stable 
government, as nationalistic in outlook as that of the Wafdists and more 
strong and united. 


It is, of course, true that if the British Government so desires, it 
may maintain troops in the Canal area in the teeth of Egypt’s opposition. 
The Egyptian Government has not sufficient nfilitary resources to meet 
the British forces. But to stay there is one thing and to be useful 
there for the purpose it has in view is another. With Egypt positively 
hostile and bent upon harnessing the troops, whenever and wherever 
possible, the*British army in tle Suez area may constitute no safeguard 
against advancing Communist. It may only alienate a potential ally. 
That Mr. Churchill bred in otheg traditions and imbued with old big 
stick outiook will n/t appreciate this is understandable. But that other 
members of the House will cheer him is only regrettable. 


° Reviews and Notices of Books 


With no.Regrets : Krifna Hutheesingh, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Pp. i75. Price Rs. 6. ie 


This is the second (1952) edition of the Krisna Hutheesing’s autobio- 
graphy, first published in 1944. Actuallf it is a reprint of the first edition 
with practically no change. The one-page postscript which alone marks 


the second edition does not really add anything to.the book. In fact | 


one or two additional chapters bringing the events uptodate would not 
fit in with the rest of the book. They would have been incongruous. 


i "Written first i 1948 when all the loved ones were bebind the 


prison bars for an unknown and indefinite period, the-book has a tragic 
atmosphere about it. °It contains thee memories of a happily born and 
- luxuriously brought up girl who at the age of thirteen finds her family 
caught in the high tide of national movemegt and cut adrift from its old 
moorings. From this time onward the tragedy develops slowly but in- 
exorably. The father gives up practice at the bar and throws away as 
dust the princely income which he formerly happened to earn. ‘The 
brother who enjoyed so much. the love of the family and the esteem of 
‘the public became a disciple of the. naked fakir who moved the nation 


as no one else had moved it since the days of the Lord Buddha. The | 


grand style of living which characterised the family in former days now 
gav: way to plain living. ‘ : | 

More important than changes in the mode of living were the imprison- 
ments and bereavements which the family happened to suffer and which 
made. the house which was once the hub of the city a silent deserted place. 
At first the gilence was only temporary when the head of the house and 
the son who was the apple of his eye were put under arrest and clapped 
into prison by the fiat of the allen Government. Later the hand of death 
fell heavy on Anand Bhawan ‘and completed the work which the long 
hand of the British Government left unfinished. At first the father, that 
leonine figure which had dominated as much the Congress Councils as 
the Legislative Assembly at New Delhi, was called to rest with his dream 
of indepeadent’ India still unfulfilled. Thereafter -bereavements came 
thick und fast. Kamala who entered the family as a beloved daughter-in- 
law abt the age of seventeen fell ill of a fell disease which. required her 
removal to Switzerland. No scene is more poignant than the one depict- 
ed in this book of the parting of the husband and wife at Bhowali. The 
former had come on parole from his prison ab Almora to bid farewell to 
his wife now proceeding to Europe on a vain mission of regainmg heal¢h. 
Neither the prayers of the loving husband and the ailing mother-in-law 
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nor the skill of the doctors in Europe could save her from the jaws of 
death. Her death was followed by that of the mother of ‘the house which 
she somehow kept together even after sa many, mishaps. No sooner 
again had the fire of her funeral been extinguished than died all of a 
sudden her elder *widowed sister’ whose life wasViterally boungeup with 
hers. 

Krisna, the youngest of Pandit Matilal’s children, has jotted” down 
these memories as they geile Yas in her mind. The facts narrated are 
so pathetic, the sentiments expréssed are so natural, and the medium 
of this narration and expression so appropriate that the sympathy of the 
reader is at once enlisted. He- shares the thoughts of the author and 
identifies himself with the fortunes of the family. 

This autobiography of Krisna Hutheesingh is in a sense a supplement 
to Pandit Nehru’s Autobiography. There were many matters to which 
he asa man could not but be indifferent. Thera were otber matters 
again to which he could not pay*much attention because of his long so- 
journs in British jails. These matiers, either altogether omitted or dealt 
with only scantily in his mefnoir, have been given more minute 
attention in this book under review. So the two autobiographies 
should be read together if one shauld get full glimses of Anand Bhawan. 
If the present reviewer is to single out some chapters for special 
commendation to a reader they should be chapters 10 to 18. But 
the book is eminently readable from cover to cover. i 


ae 


Naresu CHANDRA Roy 
è. 


Calcutta Police Journal (First and Second Issues) — 


= We take this opportunity to congratulate the Calcutta Police on 
bringing cut a Quarterly Journal with effect from January last. The 
two issues which have so far been published and come to our hand 
are excellently produced. Not only the printing and get-up are up to 
the highest expectation but these issues contain articles which bave 
maintained a very high standard. Detection of crime and maintenance 
of law and order are among the elementary duties of every Government. 
But although these functions are elementary, they have never been . 
yery simple. Now they have become still more intricate because of 
the increasing complexities introduced into our civilization. It is 
necessary- on this account. that the custodians of Jaw and order should 
be far more intellectually and morally equipped for the performance of 
their duties than they had ever been before. A journal conducted 
by and on behalf of them is a mark of the excellent intellectual . 
standard they have already reached. It also shows the way along which 
they must progress further, 
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Mr. B. C. Ray of the Indian Police is the editor and Mr. Biren 
Mukerjs is the assistant editor. They are assisted by a strong Editorial 
Board. Each cepy i® sold at Rs. 2/- and the annual subscription 
is Rs. 8/-. °, | 
~ i 


' N.C. Roy. 


‘‘Nanalal—Poet Laureate of M@iern Gujrat”, by Balchandra 
Parikh with foreword by K. M. Munshi, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay 1953. Price Rs. 8/12/-. 


Nanalal (the son of the distinguished poet of Gujrat Dalpatram) 
ané his contribution to Gujrat literature has been the topic of the 
_volume under review. ‘He started with a lyrical romance Basantotsava, 
the product of aesthetic impulse which sought and found the ultimate 
meaning of existence in the creative’ expression of life. He followed 
it up with a poetic drama “Indukumar,—an attempt in romantic 
idealism spread over 3 acts and exl@nding over some two decades, 
viewing the problem of marriage as the dynamic centre of the universe. 
The specific style which he had adopted was followed up by a number 
of similar plays. He had also introduced through his poetry the emotion 
of rythmic style or ‘Dolanshaili’ with which Bengali literature has 
been familiar through Tagore’s works. Through poetry and drama the 
poet had found ample opportunities for exercising his powers of 
a.sthetic description. But his genius has been more on the lyric side. 
‘His Jahangir and Nurj@han and Usha are successful attempts to 


exemplify the triumph of beauty and lifé over death. Among the 


many poems which have been written in modern times over the 
resplendent beauty of Tajmahal, it might be confidently stated that 
Nanalal’s. Work on the theme will be one. Nanalal’s masterpiece 
Jay-jayntaz finds Jayanta in the end transformed from a romantic to an 
ascetic figure exemplifying the sublimation of ‘life, and this was 
followed by a fresh attempt to present to the readers the outpourings 
of a poetic soul on the greatness of India and its influénce on universal 
life—on Akbar’s attempt at a cultural synthesis of the component parts 
of Indian civilization. He. has a good grip on historical background 
and his tribute to Mahatmaj: was the spontaneous homage of the poetic 
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soul towards great personalities. He had paid the same kind of tribute | 


to the leading personalities which moulded Gujrati literature. In the case 
of his father, and in the case of Mahatmaji he voiced forth the sentiment 
of India. But his mood’ of epic grandeur is contained in his poem 
the Mahabharata of Kurukshetra, and he sought, as was but appropriate, 
to find in our ancient epic an answer to the problem of our m@derm 
times too—‘‘to what end ?”’ l 
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The poet writes with enthusiasm and there is no doubt that 
enthusiasm is necessary, but more restraint would have been welcome 
in imagination and there is a regrettable lack of xestraint i in the“language 
which probably called for Sri Munshi’s description * of the author’s 
estimate as ‘fulsome’, a very doubtful compliment gad hardly appropriate— 
ib seems—in a foreword. The adverse influence of «politics on n literature 
will be well illustrated in the case of Nanalal, and how painful is thé 
story to all who know about ¿t ! If Sree Parikhs book will serve to 
revive an interest in the poet*of modern Gujrat it will have scoped a 


SUCCESS., 
P. R. Sen 


‘There shall be Peace: an anthology, by N. Gangulee. Hind 
Kitabs, Bombay, 1953. Price Rs. 8-12-0. : s 


In the midst of whisperings of fear and rf&mblings of thunder, 
comes a welcome volume of anthology, from Dr- N. Gangulee. The 
world wants peace, and the gssurance of a peace, which the title of the 
book carries with it, should be an inducement to read. 

The antholegy is divided into four chapters, topically arranged, 
and intimately it leads to the principles on the basis of which alone world 
unity i is.to be bwilt up. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a precious document 
which we can never afford to neglect; it embodies the rich experience 
of thinkers who havé seen two world wars which had sought to pull 
down the fabric of human civilisation. The menace is not yet over, though 
many may‘take comfort, in the thought that we have turned round the 
corner. Yet judging by modern trends, silently, but surely, we are ranging 
on the side of a world Joy ornes and moving away from a devastating 
atomic war. 

The volume will serve very well as a book of reference, but the book 
has a greater promise: we must bring about new conditions; as Gandhiji 
says, ‘Peace must be just” and as Pandit Nehru says, beautiful language 
must not be the only homage paid to the Goddess of Peace. The obser- 
vations reqyire to be deeply engraven on our heart. 

P. R. Sen 
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. Ourselves 


The Passing Away of Dr. Sfamaprasad Mookerjee 


- Nothing is more difficult for us than to write anything 
at the present time about Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. He 


occupied so large a space in the governance of the University 


for a quarter of a century and his association with most of 
us was so intimate tbat only three days after his death it 
is impossible for us to collect ou» thoughts and give adequate 
expression to them in these columns. Particularly this is 
so because his death was so sudde®, so unexpected and such 
a terrible bolt out of a clear sky. Feelings well up in the 
mind of many of us, on which no expression should 
encroach, 


The second son of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, he 
was born in 1901 and had his education in this University. 
He took his Bachelor’s and Master’s degree in 1921 and 
1923 respectively, standing first in his subject in both the 


examinations. Immediately 'thereafter'he became a Fellow - 


of the University and sometime later a Member of the 
Syndicate. It should be borne in mind in this connection 
that during the previous one decade the University of 
Calcutta which had been like other Indian Universities 
merely an affiliating institution was transformed into a 
teaching and research body by his father, whose death in 
1924 was a severe loss to the University. People who had 
tried in vain to impede his steps while he was alive rallied 
after his untimely and sudden death in their attack upon 
the Post-Graduate Departments of Studies which he had 
created for the advancement of learning in this country. 
It was fortunate that at that hour of danger young Syama- 
prasad became a tower of strength to those who defended 
their master’s life-work. 
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Except for a year during which period he qualified for 
the Bar in England and studied British educatiénal institu- 
tions at first hand, be remained from this time onwgrd 
closely and powerfully associated with the adafinistration of 
University’s affairs until 1947 when he was called away t 
Delhi as a Member of they Cabinet of the Union Govern- 
ment. Hard work, mastery of details, lucid and tactful 
presentation of his point of view gradually mcreased bis 
influence and led hi step by step to the supreme command 
over University’s affairs. 


By 1934 he had become the acknowledged ieis of 
those who conducted the government of the University. It 
was, therefore, a very nafural and rather an ivevitable 
choice that he was appointed in that year the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. It has already been stated 
and may be repeated, that though he was at this time a 
youngman of thirty-three, he*had behind bim already ten 
years’ close association with the University as a teacher, 
Fellow, and Syndic. In fact he took to University adminis- 
tration as a duck takes to water. It has been said of 
Younger Pitt that when he entered the House of Commons 
in his early twenties he did not come to a strange place 
but really entered upon an inheritance. The same might 
be said of. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

Dr. Mookerjee was Vice-Chancellor for two terms from 
1934 to 1988. During this period he combined with the 
Vice-Chancellorship the Presidentship of the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. These were very fruitful 
years for the University, marking expansion in different 
directions and the widening of opportunities for “higher 
learning and research in different fields. He built carefully 
on the foundations which had been laid by his father. 
This is not the place where we may proceed to give details 
regarding this work of expansion. We may refer only in 
passing to the Central Library of the University, the 
Asutosh Museum, the Teachers’ Training Department and 

ethe Department of Geography-—which were set up by him. 
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After Ke laid down the Vice-Chancellorship in 1938, he 


continued his asapciation with the University as a Member 
of the Syndicate and President of Post-Graduate Councils. 
Hy single word is to express the character of his adminis- 
tration, that word is ‘balance’. A man so singularly 


' equable in temper, he would never be hustled into any step 


or persuaded to favour unduel§ one side and give cold 
shoulder to another. To his friends he was always kind 
but never partial. Tò his opponents he did not yield but 


‘was never uncharitable. He had the unique capacity of 


enlisting the sympathy, support and enthusiasm of diverse 
people in any catse which he held dear, and of working for 
it in close co- operation with even those who did not, as a 
rule, see eye to eye with him. 

After his return. from England he joined the Calcutta 
Bar as a Barrister-at-Law. But- educational and public 
work continued to be his main pre-occupation. He got 
elected to the Bengal Legislative Council from the Consti- 
tuency of University Graduates and very soon established 
his position there not only as a forceful speaker and effective 
debater but as the mouthpiece of nationalist opinion. During 
his period of Vice-Chancellorship he had not much time to 
devote to his legislative duties. But after he laid down this 


| high office he gave more time.and attention to political work. 


Many people forget the background against which he became 
associated with the organisation of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 had given an impetus 
to the domination of Bengal politics by the Muslim League. 
He thought that the only way to challenge this domination: 


and resist its policy was to revitalise the Hindu Mahasabba 


and make it an effective antidote to the Muslim League. 
We knew intimately the working of his mind. It was 
positively wrong to assume, as unfortunately many happened 
to assume, that he was anti-Muslim, both by temperament 
and policy. Nothing could be further from the truth. He 
was in fact a sincere friend and well-wisher of many 
Muslims. ‘Io° combat the Muslims was never a principle 
or policy with him. To give fight to the sectionalism of the 
Muslim League was his objective. 
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There are people, highly honourable, to whom office is 
an attraction for its own sake. He never looked upon office 
in this light. He was included in the Rengal Cabinet in 
December, “1941 as Finance Minister. Byt barely-¢feven 
months later he resigned and got out when he found that 
though a Minister he wgs not in a position to resist effective- 
ly the anti-Indian poi€y of the Government. After this 
resignation his stature asa leader gradually increased in 
proportion and when ay the following year the great famine 
broke out in this ubhappy province he was looked upon by 
hungry millions as a protector of their life. We watched 
him from day to day in his work of organising relief for the 
famine-stricken. It was not uncommone for him in those 
terrible days to work eighteen out of 24 hours. What was 
humanly possible for non-official leaders like himself and 
his coadjutors, was done. But still three million and a half 
of people were carried away by the famine which al! honest. 
men regarded as man-made. This hard and selfless work 
. during this ugly and helpless period of our national existence ‘ 
brought Dr. Mookerjee more prominently into public 
leadership. | 
It is not necessary for us to refer here to the details of 
recent history. They are too well kñown to require recapi- e- 
tulation. We shuld only .emphasise that India has been- 
made very much poorer by the cruel hand of death which 
fell upon him so untimely and so suddenly. “He was an in- 
veterate optimist by nature and was seldom discouraged 
by lack of support even in quarters where he had confidently 
looked forward to it. Now on the other side of the grave 
he may have the satisfaction to know that he was loved by 
more people than he might have suspected, 


Rest unperturbed spirit, rest in peace. 


of % * 
New University Act 


The Calcutta University Act, 1951 will come into operation in 
the near future and it is expected that the new bodies provided for 
in the Act namely the Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council, 
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the Faculties and the Boards of Studies will be constituted by the 
middle of September next. To thisend the first Statutes, the first 
Ordinances and the first Regulations have been framed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 52 of the Act. The elections to the 
Senate jhawg, been ordefed and at the time of wribifg nomination 
papers have been filed’ . 

The "New University Act is a long document consisting of XI 
Chapters and 55 sections. In this ommen it may. be pointed out 
that the Act of Incorporation under which the Calcutta University 
was first constituted in 1857 consisted only of 15 sections. The 


Indian- Universities Act 1904 which superseded the Act of Incorpora- | 


tion also consisted of only 29 clauses. The present Act, however, 
as pointed out already’ is nearly double the size of the Act of 1904 
and nearly four times. as large as the Act of 1857. This illustrates 
the growth of the University in differeti spheres since its first In- 
corporation about a century ago. 

The Act of 1857 referred by name to @rtain functionaries of the 
Government as well as a few non-officials who were, as first Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, to constitifte the Senate of the Univer- 
sity. The total number was 39. The only, two non-official Indians 
in the list were Prince Gholam Muhammud and Mr. Ram Gopal 


Ghose. In addition there were other Indians in. the same list of - 


Senators like Mr. Ramaprasad Ray, who was then Government 
Pleader in the Suddar Court of Bengal and was later the first Indian 
to be appointed to the High Court of Fort Williaw, Mr. Prosonno 
Coomar Tagore, Clerk-Assistant of the Legislative Council of India, 
Maulavi Muhammud* Wujeeh, Principal of the. Madrassa and 


Pt. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


The rest were all either Goverament servants like members of the 
Supreme Council of India and Secretaries to the Government or 
distinguished missionaries. 

Under the Indian Universities Act, 1904 the Senate was to 
consist of ex-officio Fellows whose number was not to exceed 10 and 
Ordinary Fellows whose number would not be less than 50 and not 
more than 100: Of the Ordinary Fellows 10 were to be elected by 
Registered: Graduates and 10 by the Faculties. The remaining 
members were to be nominated by the Chancellor. The Senate under 
the Act of 1951 will bea larger body consisting of more than 150 
members of whom more than 60 will be elected by different consti- 
tuencies and the rest will either be members by virtue of their officiab 
and: academic position or will’ be nominated by the Chancellor, 
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There is algo provision in the New Act for, certain distinguished 

academicians being nominated for life. 


The large membership of the Senate, as weehave seen above, 
is an important feature of the New University Act. The large elective 
element is another feature to be emphasised.. It shoul? of course, 
be pointed out in this connection that although the Senate in the 
new arrangement of things qil have power over the purse and will 
exercise authority in other“ important matters as well, it would not 
have the same position in the governance of the University as it had 
held both under the Act of Incorporation and under the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904. Much of its existing jurisdiction will be 
transferred to the Syndicate. | o 2 o 
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This latter body which at present consists of 17 members will be 
enlarged under the New Ach. Its strength “will be 23. This body 
is expected to be the most important factor in the administration of 
the University. There arẹ also other important features of the Act 
which require some amount of emphasis. The Vice-Chancellor under 
the Act of 1904 acted in am honorary capacity. He had not much 
of an independent authority. All the powers he had exercised he did 
so as Chairman of the Syndicate. The New Act has, however, 
provided for a salaried wholetime Vice-Chancellor with independent 
authority in certain matters. Another important feature of the New 
Act is the provision for the establishment of the Academic Council. 
The powers and responsibilities which have been assigned to this 
body under the Act were previously exercised by the other academic 
bodies namely the Faculties, the Senate and the Syndicate. 


It is not possible at this stage to make any reflections upon any 
of the different bodies which will make up the University in “the new 
dispensation. Institutions do not always behave as desired and 
contemplated by their authors. Some become more important and 
some less so than they have been desired to be. It will depend 
entirely dh the men who will lead the different bodies as to the kind 
of influence which they may exercise in the governance of this premier 
educational institution of India. It is not even unlikély that some 
of the bodies will appear redundant after a few years’ experience of 
the working of the New Act and-possibly then the question will 
arise as to whether the.Act should be amended accordingly. But as 
it has been stated already, it is too early yet to come to any conclu- 
gions in this regard. | | 
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- -. Calcutta. University: 
Notification No. R/9f53/ C: S. R. 


It is notified for aa information that the’ following 
syllabus for “Elements of Organic and Physical Chemistry” 
for the first Professional Examination ‘of the Degree of 

“Bachelor of Dental Surgery aa D.S.) has been approved by 
` the Syndicate :~ z 


3 ORGANIC, AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY ne | 
j Theoretical ” ye 


„ORGANIC CHEMISTRY S 


w 


Definition. and “recognition of Organics Compounds. Isolation- ‘and puri- 
fication of Organic Compounds, Critetia of Purity—Determination | of. melting 
and boiling points, 

Composition of Organic Compounds. Detection of the elements—Carbon, 
Hydrgen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, _ Arsenic and the Halogens in 
Organic Compounds.  - ce wae 

Quantitative - analysis. Determination of Molécular Wesabe Determina-, 
tion cf formulae, 

‘Isomerism, Metamerism, Polymerism, Tantomerism and Stereoisomerism, 


Optica] activity. ° 


Hydrocarbons—~Saturated (Ethane and Methane) and unsaturated (Bthy- 


lene and Acetylene). Halogen derivati ves—Chloroform, Carbon Tetrachloride 
and Iodoform. 
Aleohols—Saturated and unsaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, Glycerol and Allyl). 


“ Aleoholometry. 


Ethers—Htbyl Ether: 


Aldehydes— Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde and Chloral. : on 


Ketones—Acetone. 
Fatty -acids—Saturated (formic, acetic, butyrie, palmitic ana stearic) ana 


_ Wnsatarated (oleic). 


Lactic, Oxalic, Tartaric and Citric. Acids. : l 7 
Glyceronie Acid. ee eee 
Amino-acids— Glycine, Histidine, Leucine and Ryrdaine® ete 

Acetyl Chloride and Acetic Anhydride. 2 eae 
Esters—Ethy] Acetate and Amyl Nitrate, -" ss so on 7 


Amines and Amides—Athylamine, Histemine and. Acetamida; 

Fats, Oils and Waxes—Especially those relating to foodstuffs and medicine. 
Hydrogenation. Saponification. 

Carbohydrates—Glucose, Fructose, Canesugar, Lactose, Malicee, Starch, 
Dextrine, Glycogen, Inulin, and Cellulose. 

Cyanogen compounds-—-Hydrocyanic Acid and Cysnides. — 

Urea—Ureides (Barbituric Acid). i 

Purines— Their classification and general reactions. 


Aromatic Compounds. Preparation and properties of Benzene, Tolnene, 
Benzene-sulphonic Acid, Nitrobenzene, Aniline, Benzyl-aleohol, Benzyldehyde, 
Mandelic Acid, Benzoic Acid, Salicylic acid, Phenol, Resorcinol Pyrogallo] and 


Gallic acid. 


P 
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ice: S Š 
* Heterdeyelié—Pyridine, Quinéline and Pyrrole. 
_ uy -Alkeloids—Sources and: General _ properties of Quinine, eee and 
aM: eae 
“Glycosides —General ‘properties of Ane dalin, Salicin and the Tannins. 


-° N.B.—The whole ` “course -of Organic Chemistry will be treated in an 
. . elementary way and aa: far-as possible experimentallg*with special reference 
z: to thie i ‘of Dental students. A 


m ea * 
an: ae -- PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
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~ __A'short course which shall inglude stady of the following :— 


Theory of Solution, Ionie ‘Th@ry, Electrolites, Hydrogen ion concentration 
and pH Buffers, Colloids, Absorption, Osmosis, Surfaca tension, Catalysis, 
Mass action and reversible reactions, Radio-activiby, Taotopes. 
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Practical demonstrations, where feasible on crystallisation, vacuum and 


steam distillations, Determination cf melting and boiling points, Polarimetryæ 
+ kd 


and Determination of pH. l 
Individual work by the students on— 


1. Detection of C, H, N, S, P, As and the Halogens if organic gompounds. 

2. General reactions and tests for methyl alcobol, ethyl alcohol, glycerol, 

‘chloral, ethyl ether, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, chloroform, carbon 

tetrachloride; iodoform, eyanides, glucose, sucrose, lactose, maltose, starch, 

_ dextrin, — urea, urie acid and paenol ; formic, acetic, , ‘oxalic, ” lactic, tartaric, 
; ene, benzoic, salicylic, gallic and tannic nes e pear » - 


a maa Preparation of Osazonés. ~ A cele 
*  ..4, -Saponification of fats and oilsgaid Stearate ‘of fatty- ‘acids. alts 
5: ‘Quantitative estimation of glucose and cane sugar. z 
N.B,—In aasaying marks at the practical examination the examiners will 
g take into account the records of the puchen work of the candidate duly 
attested by the Professor. . ee ee ee 


ms - 


ses The Syllabuses for other: subjects fot the: B. D: o “course 
will be notified later. 


SENATE HOUSE: | ; ý S. TER 


H 


The 25th March, 1953. l . Registrar. 


Calcutta University 
"aT, Notification No. R-13-58-C.8.R. 


It is notified for ` ‘general information that Government 
have sanctioned the Regulations relating to B.Se. Agricul- 
ture Examination under anew Chapter, viz., XXXVI—B 
(as shown in the accompanying pamphlet) to be inserted 

` after Chapter XXXVI-A of the Regulations. 


These Regulations will take immediate effect. 
è Senate House: 5. DATTA 
The 14th May, 1953. _ Registrar. 
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REGULATIONS FOR B.Sc.Ag. EXAMINATION 
: Chapter XXXVI-B 
‘ } 
, BACHELOR OF AGRICULTURE 
p . 


. 6 : 
T™An examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Agriculture shall be held 
annually in Calcutta and such other places as shall fron time to time be 
appointed by the Syndicate and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate 
shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any under-graduate of the U T a be admitted to the examina- 
tion provided be has prosecuted a reguler course of study for not less than two 
academical years after passing the Intermediate Examination in Agriculture, in 
the University or in one or more colleges affiliated to the University, 


3. Every candidate sent up for the B.Sc. Ag. Examination shall produce a 
certificate—(a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (e) of having . 
satisfactorily passed the college periodical examinations and other tests ` 

œ and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every candidate shall 
send in his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate 
to the Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement 
of the examination. ẹ If he desires to be examined for Honours in any subject 
he shall name the subject in his applicatiow. 


4, A fea of Rs. 45 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his applica- 
tion, provided that a candidate who applies for admission to the Honours 
Examination shall pay an additional fee of R® 10. 


A candidate who fails to pags or to present himself for examination, shall 
not be entitled to claim'a refund of -the fée. A-candidate who fails to. pass. 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations for the Degree‘ of 
Bachelor of Agriculture on payment of a like fee of R3. 45 or Rs. 55 as the case 


may be on each occasion subject to the provisions of Section 4B. a 


4A. Ifa student, after completion of a regular course of study for the 
examination, does not register himself as a candidate for or present himself at- - 
the examination immediately succeeding such completion, he may appear at 
any of the two following examinations of the same standard, on payment of the 
pescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition tothe ordinary certificate 
. or certificates as required byethe Regulations, a certificate from the Head of the 
institution at which he last studied, or from a member of the Senate, 
testifying to his good character during the interveDing period, and provided 
further that he also produces a certificate from the Head of the institution - 
or from some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect” 
that he has taken a course of practical training in his laboratory and farm 
aurie. the year immediately preceding the examination at whicb he presents 
himself, ° t 


If such student does not register himself as a candidate for or appear 
at, any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the examination 
following the completion of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he may 
appear at any of the three subsequent examinations of the same standard, on 
payment of the prescribed fee, provided that be prodtces a certificate testifying 
to his good characte: during the intervening period as above, and provided 
further that he prosecutes a fresh course of study for at least one agademical: 
year immediately preceding the examination at which be presents himself, 


If such student desires to present himself at avy subsequent examination i 
he shall*be required to prosecute a fresh course of study for the fuil period in 
accordance with the Regulations. se 


. All studeuts appearing at the examination under the second paragraph of 
this Section will be deemed to be non-collegiate students. . 


If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study, registers 
himself as a candidate at the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete the examina- 
tion on account of illness or any other reason cunsidered sufficient by the 
Syndicate, the above rules may be applied to the cases of such students by the 
Syndicate. r i : 


These regulations may, for reasons considered sufficient by the Syndicate, 
be made applicable in the case of a student who having been allowed to appear 
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at the examination as a non-collegiate student on account of shortage of 
attendance af lectures does not register himself as a candidate for or present 
himself at the examination immediately succeeding the session or sessions in 
which he attended lectures. All such students appearing under the first and 
second paragraphs above will be treated as non-collegiat# students. 


6 
4B, Ifa séudent appears at the examination and fils, he may appear at 
any of the two following examinations of the same standard, on paymes@@f the 
prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to ordinary certificate or 
certificates as required by the Regulations, a certificate from the Head of the 
institution at which he last studied or, with the permission of the Syndicate, 


_ -from the Head of any other inst#tution recognised or affiliated to the University 


'. ‘that he has passed the test examMation held by such an institution immediately 


preceding the examination to which he sċeks admission and a certificate either 
from the Head of such an institution or from a member of the Senate testifying 
his good character during the intervening period. Provided further that he also 
produces a certificate from the Head of the said or any other ins(itution or from 
some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken 
a course of practical training during the year immediately pteceding the 


examination at which he presents himself, provided also that no student whow 


has been unsuccessful at the examination in an Honours subject will be allowed 
to take up Honcurs course vniess-he prosecutes a regular course of study for one 
academical year immediately preceding his admission to the examination in 
the Honours subject. A z 

Second, third and fourth paragraphs of Section 4A above should apply to 
students referred to in the above pata graph, 


5. Tbe examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Agriculture shall bé 
conducted by means of printed papers, the same, papers being used at every 
place at which the examination is hé@ld. . s o y 


"6. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate sball publish 
a list of the candidates who have passed in the Pass Course arranged in 
alphabetical order together with a list of those who have obtained Honours in 


“each branch arranged in two classes, both in order of merit. Each successful 


candidate shall receive with his degree of B.Sc.Ag. a certificate in the form 
entered in Appendix A. 


7. Every candidate shall be examined,in the following subjects :-- 
(1) Farm Techfology ; 


(2) Agricultural Sciences ; and 


(8) Agricultural Beonomics and Statistics. 


The papers shall be distributed as follows :— 





PAPERS 
Pass Course aeee atina amit 
l Theoretical Practical 
(1) Farm Technology seb oes 2 1 
Paper I~Crop Husbandry including Agronomy 
r and Horticulture and Agricultural 
Engineering. 
Paper II-—Anima] Husbandry and Fisheries 
ee and Dairying. ä 
{2) Agricultural Sciences nae „2 1 
Paper I~—Agriciltural Chemistry and Plant 
Nutrition. 
Paper IJ-—-Agricultural Botany and Agricultural 
' Zoology. 
8) Agricultural Economics and Statistics 2 i 


Paper I—Farm economics and Agricultural : 
Marketing. 


Paper I1—~Rural Sociology and Co-operation. 


. Honours Course > 


# candidate may take up the Pass Course in two subjects and the Honours 
Course in one subject ony. In the Honours Course there shall be four Theore- 
tical papers and two Prabtical papers. 


_ 8. All “Theoreticaleand Practical papers shall be treated,in two halves. 
Each Qgeoretical paper shall be of three hours and carry 100 marks. Each 
Practical paper shalł be of six hours taken in two halves on the same day or on 
two dayg, and carry a totalof 10U marks; and of these 100 marks 20 marks 
shafi be set apart for laboratory note-books and records of work. 


9. A candidate must obtain, in order to péss in any subject 15 marks in 
each half of the Theoronga! papers and 20 maÑœs in each half of the Practical 
papers. 


If a candidate takes up the Pass Course, he must, in order ia pass the 


. B.Ss.Ag. Examination, pass in each subject, theoretical and practical separately 


and obtain 824 marks in the aggregate. If he passes and obtains 450 marks 
in the aggregate he shall be declared to have passed with Distinction. 


Ifa candidate offers Honours in any of the subjects, he must, in order to 


“Pass the BSc.Ag. .ixamjnation, pass in each subject and obtain 432 marks 


in the aggregate. If he passes and also obtains 40 per cent. marks in the 
aggregate of the four Theoretical and two Practical papers in his Honours 
subject he shall be deolared to have obtained Second class Honours and if he 


‘passes and obtains 60 percent. marks in the&, papers in the aggregate he shall 


be declared to have obtained First class Honours in tbat subject, 


10 Any candidate who has failed in one subject only, by not more than 
5 per cent. of the full -marks in that aubject an@®has shown merit by gaining 50 
per cent. or more in the aggregate of the marks of the examination, shall be 
allowed to pass. If any such candidate has taken up the Pass Course in three 
subjects, he shall not be declared to haye passed with Distinction. But if 
the candidate. has taken up the Pass Course in two subjects and.the Honours 
Course in one subiect, and has attained the Honours staudard in such subject, 
he shall be allowed to retain his Honours and his place ion the Honours list, 


11. If the Eximination Board is of opinion that, in the case of any 
candidate not cove ed by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought to be 
allowed by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject, or in the 
aggregate, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite recom- 
mendation and the reasons for such recommendation. The Syndicate may 


accept the recommendation er may refer the matter back to the Board for 
reconsideration. 


. 12. The limits of the subjects mentioned in both Pass and Honours Course, 
for both Theoretical and Practical work, are defined below. The syllabus may 
be revised from time to time, and ‘books prescribed jointly by the Board of 
Studies and the Board of Higher Studies concerned. ` Special stress will be laid 
on the practical appa cf ja 


- Pass Guc 
FARM`TECHNOLOĠY 


Theoretical Course 


Paper I—Crop Husbandry including Agronomy and Horticulture agd 
gM 2 Agricultural Engineering 


p A 
Major crops of West Bengal and their cultural methods : Cereals, pulses, 
oil seed crops, fodder’ crops, forage crops, fibre crops, sugar-cane, potato and 


tobacco, fruits, vegetables and other horticultural crops. 


Cropping schemes for various types of farming and for various soil condi- 
tions in West Bengal. 


Soil Management: tillage, manuring, weeding, irrigation and drainage. 
= B 


Surveying and levelling. General principles of chain surveying, laying 


out survey lines, Entries in field book. Plotting surveying to scale, compu- 
tation of areas, contents of solids. Sub-division of land. Running levels for 
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drains and ditches, simple contour mapping and laying out irrigation and 
drainage systems on such maps; designing and calculating costs of irrigation 
and drainage systems, terraces and soil saving dams. ` 

Construction of farm building. General knowledge of the materiats and 
details of construction. Selection of site: Designy plang, sections and 
approximate costs, 

Farm machinery. Tuuplements and machines use in tillage and cultiva- 
tion, machinese other than cultivation euch as harvesting and feed paring 
-—their construction, working costs, wear and tear. Pomps and water lifting 
machinery, simple dairy machineries and machineries‘used in food processing. 

. Power-for farm work. Working principles of internal combustion engines, 
stationary and tractor; electric motors and water power applied to farm work; 
. -use, care and upkeep of farm engines. 


Paper JJ—Animal Husbandry end Fisheries and Dairying. 
A 

Classification of domgstic animals, 

Cattle—-Cows, bullocks, buffaloes, breeds, races found in the province, 
description, distribution, merits and defects. Breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment of cattle. ead 

Sheep and Goats—-Breedg and crosses, their rearing. 

Poultry—Breeds and crosses, general principles of poultry keeping. 

Veterinary Hygiene—Outlines of the comparative asatomy and physiology 
of farm animals. Sanitation of live-stock, diagnosis, causes, preventive 
measures, treatment of infectious and contagious diseases and common ailments, 
simple surgery, obstetrics, first-aid, external and internal parasites and methods 
of-control ; castration, dehorning shoeing of work animals, 

Fisheries—Common edible fishes of West Bengal, their rearing. 

Principles of Fishery Management. 


2 B 


Milk secretion—composition of milk properties. Factors influencing the 
quantity and quahty of milk. Production of clean milk and its handling. 
Market and domestic milk in India and their improvement. Standardisation, 
pasteurization, sterilisation, bottling and refrigeration of milk. Preservatives. 
Sample and testing. Detection of adulteration. Manufacture of Chhana, Khoa, 
Dadhi, Cream, Butter, Ghee, Cheese, 


Preparation for marketing—packing, marketing. Legal standerds. Manufac- 
‘ture of milk powder, casein, condensed milk, ice-@ream. 

Dairy Bacteriology—Sources of contamination of milk: Growth, activities 

and kinds of bacteria in milk. Biological milk tests. Milk borne diseases, 
normal and abnormal alterations of milk pasteurization. 

Bacterial content of butter—-influence of bacterial action on taste and flavour 
—use of starters. Part played by bacteria in manufacture and ripening of 
cheese—-means of regulating the activities of micro-organisins in cheese. 

Dairy Chemistry—the constituents of milk and their relative amounts. 
Composition of dairy by-products. Vegetable Ghee. Chemical changes in the 
. storage of Milk, Butter, Cream and Ghee. Preservatives and standards. Adul- 
terants and substitutes. 2° g 


Practical oe 


~ 


The scope of the practical work is indicated-by the syllabus. 


The practical courses will be divided into two halves dealing with subject . 


matters of Paper I and Paper JI and under each half, panel: stress will be given 
to subject matter under A and B in each paper. 


A 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Theoretical Course 
Paper I—Agricultural Chemistry and Plant Nutrition 
A 


Soils— Their origin and composition. Chemical and physical properties, The 
soil solution and drainage water. Soil analysis and its interpretation. The 
relation between bacteria! and chemical changes. The chemical and physical 
effects of various methods of soil amelioration. Soil classification. Soil erosion 
and conservation. 


' 276 


+ 


Manures—The origin, composition and properties of the chief manures and 
fertilizers. The, methods of analysis of these products. Schemes of manuring. 
Laboratory and field experiments. Residual values. 

General study of carbohydrates, proteins and their nitrogenous compounds, 
oils, fats and alkaloids Enzymes—their occurrence and function in nature. 
Vitamins and hormones;—general knowledge of occurrence and properties. 


Feeds and Feeding Stufts—Composition, analysis, metabolish of proteins, 
fate and-eathohy drayes in animal system. The nutrient requirements of live 
stoc , 


B 
d 

The proximate and ultimate constituents of $lants. Qualitative and quanti- 
tative determination of these. The plant requirements with regard to air, food, 
light, water and soil. Chemical changes‘during plant development. 

Nutrient elements—major and minor elements—their effects. Methods 
of pot and field experiments and determining soil fertility. Methods of water 
culture. Deficiency symptoms in plants. ° 

Plant metabolism : Respiration—aerobic and anaerobic. 


æ Photosynthesis—factors affecting it—the law of limiting factors. Nitrogen— 
sources and absorptiog- -the*nitrogen cycle—growth and factors influencing it. 


Paper IJ—Agricultural Botany and Agricultural Zoology 
š 9 


` À s 
The families that include the cultivated plants of India with special reference 
to West Bengal, with detailed knowledge of the@enera, species and varieties. 


Seed testing ; the impurities of commercial sample of farm seeds and their 
recognition. 


The biology of weeds and the principles oftheir control. 


The principles of genetics and plant breeding ; the improvement of crop 
plants with special reference to West Bengal. : 

The principles of plant pathology; diseases of crop plants with special 
reference to West Bengal. Diseases due to non-parasite agencies, fungi, 
bacteria and viruses and their control. 


The principles of soil microbiology ; soil micro-organisms in their relation to 
soil fertility and crop growth. 


. B 


«A general account of invertibrata and. vertibrata With special reference to 
those of agricultural importance. 

Protozoa with reference to soil and pathogenic forms. Tematode and cestode 
parasites of domestic animals. Nematodes in relation to soil and pathogenic 
forms and their control. Annulata with special reference to earthworms in 
West Bengal. 

Elementary study of Arthoropod pests of crops, disease carriers, noxious and 
poisonons forms (including insects). Mollusca with special reference to species 
injurious to crops. i 

Elementary account of lacal fishes, ampribians and reptiles. 


Elementary account of bird fauna of West Bengal with special reference to 


agricultural importance. Bird control and bird encouragement. 


Elementary study of Indian mammals, with special reference to forms in 
West Bengal. eS 


A general study_of the theories of evolution and the subjects of variation, 
heredity, adaptation, selection, isolation, sex, Principles of animal breeding. ` 


Elementary study of the origin, spread, biology and distribution of insect 
pests with special reference to West Bengal. Principles of the control of 
insect pests. 


A general account of lac insects and agriculture. 


Practical Courses 


The scope of the practical work is indicated by the Syllabus. 


The practical courses will be divided into two halves dealing with «subject 
matters of Paper I and Paper IT and under each half equal stress will be given 
to subject matter under A and B in each Paper, 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 
Theoretical Course 
Paper I—Farm Economics and Agricultural Mashoting. > 
F e 
A 


Factors of Production. Dind and the Law &@° Diminisking Returns. 
Capital and the*Problem of Credit. Labour, its supply and organisatige. 

The principle of Division of Labour. The principle abd interpretation of 
Farm Accounts and Management Records. 

Unit of Production. Various forms of business organisation. Systefns of 
farming, size of farms and integsity of production in relation to type. -~ 
~~~ The stocking of arable, gairy and mixed farms. Capita! and labour 
required. Income and expenditure. 


Agricultural Experiments. Selection of site for farms, laying out of land, 
shape and size of plots, methods of conducting experiments. pppeeian of 
statistical methods. 


Farm Costs—Cost . ‘Sf man and buliock labour. Economics of tractors— 
junior ploughs. Gost of farm operations, irrigation, drainage, ete. Cost of 
production of farm crops. Cost of preduction of meat and dairy, poultryeare 
fishery products. 

B coe 

The mechanism of Exchange : Money and Prices, e 

Marketing. The functions involved. The present state of agricultural 
marketing in India with special reference to West Bengal. Need for improve- 
ment. Recent developments in the marketing of agricultural products. 

Standard weights and measfr 

Preparation for marketing. Grading. Processing. Packing. Advertising. 

Transportation. Exports and Imports. 

Co-operative marketing, nationag agreements, etc, 

Organisation of supply of farm products with special reference to perishable 
commodities. Refrigeration. 


Paper II-—-Rural Sociology and Co-operation, 
A 


The rural Society with special reference to West Bengal—Composition, 
Races, Castes, Classes, Migrations, Mixtures, Accentuation. 


Employment, Income, Standard of Diving. Education, Houses, Roads, 
Sanitation, Medical Aid, Recreation. ° 


Natural resources gf West Bengal. Agricultural Geography. a 
logical possibilities of Agricultural Development. 


Land Economics. Land Tenure Law and the Cultivator. ‘Legislation. 


Rural Administration. Union Boards, -Panchayais, District Boards, 
Departments of Agriculture, Land Revenue, Health and Education. 
Social Legislation. Social work for villages. Rural reconstrucfion. 


B 


. Principles of Co-operation. Brief History of Co-operative Movement, Its 
application to Agriculture and rural Economy. 
Co- cree in India. Co-operative Laws with special reference to West 
Benga 
l Konal Indebtedness—Credit institution’ serving agriculture, Co-operative 
ređi» Societies and the taquavi system and other forms of agr‘cultural credit. 
Co-operative farming and collective farming—comparison. Possibilities 
af co-operative farming in India with special reference to West Bengal. 
Co-operative marketing of agricultural produces in India; its Possibilities 
of extension in West Bengal. 


Practical Course 


Agricultural Survey——village study, local markets, 

Preparation of agricultural projects—cost and value. 

Crop survey—-Crop fore-casting. 

Maintenance of farm records and preparation of balance sheet, 

Collection of data and interpretation of results of agricultural experiments. 


Honours Course - 

The syllabus of studies for the Honours Course is similar to that for the 
Pass Course but under the Hrnours Course each topic is treated more fully © 
and the subject-matter under each half of each paper in the Pass Course is dealt 
with in one full paper. 


& « 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
r Notification No. R/14/58/C8R 


” It is notified for ® genera? information that Government have sanctioned the insertion 
of a new para. after Section 8 gf Chapter II (p. 14, Edn. of 1951) of the Regulations : 
‘QA. The Senate may, however, in urgent cases, constitute a new Faculty whenever 
necessary, bul Buch a Faculty will hold office till the next Annual Meeting of the Senate.’ 


be 


Senate Moust, | . 2 TE S. DATTA, 


The 14th May, 1958, = ae l Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 0/1492/48/Aff, 


It is notified for general information that under Section 93, read with Section 21 of the 
Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect | 
rom t#® c3mmencement of the session 1951-52 the Midnapore College shall be affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in Economics to the B.A. (Hons) standard, with permission to 
present candidates for 4he examination in ths subject from 1953 and not earlier. 
e 


Senate House, | e S. DATTA, 
The 19th May, 1953. Registrar. 


- § i 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY `- 
Notification No. 0/1%90/93/Afū. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-Section 
(3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act«(VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to . 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-53.-the Vidyasagar College, 
Suri, shail be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English to the B.A. (Hons.) standard 
and in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard an] in Methe- 
matics to the B.A. (Pass) standard, with permission to present candidates for the exami 
nations in the subjects from 1954 and not earlier. j 


`“ 


. Sonate House, | : i S. DATTA, 


The 19ta May, 1953. Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R.12/53/0.S.R. 


. It is notified for general information that the undernoted changes in Chanter XXX VIL 
(M.8c.) of the Regulations (p. 457 of Edition, 1951) have been sanctioned by Gaveramant :-— 
Clause {F} of Section 8 (General) of the Chapter has been replaced by the following :— 

- In order to pass in Statistics a candidate must obtain 33% of the aggregate marks 
prescribed for theoretical papers and 40% of the marks set. apart for Practical Examinations. 
[fin any Theoretical, Paper a candidate obtains less than 25 marks these mats shall not 
be included in his aggregate. Candidates obtaining 360 marks shall be placed in the 
Second Class and those obtaining 480 marks in the First Class.’ 

The changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House, | : . S. DATTA, 


The 1st May, 1958, Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1429/87 AM. 


© 7 ® 
_ It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-Section 
(8), Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1994), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session (195253), the Women's! 


ean 
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College, Hooghly, shell be affiliated to the Calcutta University ‘in Sanskrit and Philosophy 
to the B.A. (Hons.} standard and in Mathematics to the I.A. standard, with the permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1954 and not eartier, 


ø ° * 
Senate Honse, | oe 8S. DATTA, 


The Ist May, 1058. Registrar, 


s” 


i o 


® 
No. F.. 12/19/%8-E (J SW/Jan-52/R, No. 1653) 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box Nog 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 8th April, 1953 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Dharam Pal Vaid from examinations and selections conducted 


by the Union Public Service Commission. 
p i 


Tam directed to forward herewith for information a copy of “the Commission’s letter of 


even number and date on the subject noted above. æ? 
d 
d 
. HARISH CHANDRA, 
` Under Secretary, 
r ; *. Union Public Service Gommission, 
) 
e 


` No. F. 12/19/52-E (JSW7Jan.-52/R. No. 1653) 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 8th April, 1953 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Dharam Pal Vaid from examinations and selections conducted 
by the Union Publis Service Commission. å 
d 
I am directed to inform yeu that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Dharam Pal Vaid from applying for al} examinations and selections to bé'conducted 
by them upto the end of February, 1956. The particulars of the candidate are given 
below :— 


1. Name of Candidate... . p Shri Dharam Pal Vaid. à 
9, Examination for which he was Joint Services Wing July, 1981 (R. No. 1449) & 
a candidate. ' January, 1952 (R. No. 1653). 
Place of birth `.. „e Rawalpindi. 
Date of birth see e 2-5-1934. 


5, Father’sgname & address i... Shri Rocha Ram Vaid, 12263/7-Opp. T2012. Ashok 
Nagar, Faiz Road, Delhi—6. 


6. Reasons for debarring «- For claiming a date of birth which he knew to be 
i wrong. : « 
7. Remarks iw ee Debarred upto the end of February, 1956, from 


applying for all examinations and selections 
conducted by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 


His candidature for Joint Services Wing, July, 1951 and January, 1952, examinations 
has been cancelled. 


è B. SHUKLA, 
; ; Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service ‘Commission, 
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. PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). f 
F . _ Notification 
‘ “Tt is hereby notified thats- r 
1. The rgsulis of the following candidates have been quashed :—-« ° 
(i) Raksha Saini, RAI No. 178, B.T. Examination, 1960. 
(iD Badhe Sham Sharma, Roll No. 27030, Matriculation Examination, 1952 
2. ‘The following persons have been declared as begng not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University Examination in future:—, - ' 


(i) Ram Gopal 8/0 Shri Dhana Ram, who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matri.. 
culation certificate on making a false statement of having passed the said Exa- 
mination in 1946 under Roll No. 12526 from the Panjab University, Lahore. 


(ii) Parma Nand Teacher. Government Primary School, Mandhela Kalan, Delhi, 
who impersonated for Radhe Sham Sharma, Roll Ne. 27080, Matriculation. Ex» 

: amination, 1952. . < . 

eq 


Solan: (Simla Hills). ° `°. es BHUPAL SINGH. 
Dated: April 7, 1958. Say s ~ © Registrär, 


+ 
e 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UN IVERSITY OF- BOMBAY 
No, Ex/8108 of 1988 
It is hereby notified that Mr. Dattatraya Ghandrakent Sindhkar, who fraudulently 


: claimed to have kept terms for the First LL.E. and the Second LL.B. Examinations of this 


*University at the Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, and who was declared to 

have passed the First, and the Second LL.B. Examinations held by this University in 
October, 1949, and October, 1951, respectively, is declared to have failed at both the said 
First LL.B., and the Second LL.B. Examinations and his results, declared previously, are 
amended accordingly. Further, he has been debarred for all time from appearing at any 
University Examination. l o . 


sW ¢ < S. Re DONGERKERY, 
¢ Bombay, 25th March, 1958. Registrar, 


. 4 
Ta 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


~ 


Notification No. He./141; Dated Cuttack, the 2nd May, 1953, 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate who 
took recourse to unfair means at the First M.B.B.S. Examination held in the month of 
April, 1953 is penalised as noted against his name, l 


- 


First M.B.B.S. Examination of April, 1953. 


Roll No. Name, Institution. Penalties Imposed. 


1 p 2 a 8 °° e 4 4 | 

14 Sri Harihar Das, S/o $.C.B. Medical- Result for the First M.B.B.S 
Sri Kamal Lochan Das,- College, Cuttack Bxamination held in the ` 
7 Village Aduan, P.O. month of April, 1953, is 


Bram, Dt. Balasore. cancelled and he is debarred 

i from appearing at any of the 

examinations prior to the 

. First Examination of the - 

-First M.B.B.S8. Examinatjon 
of 1954, 


University Office, Cuttack. P. SAW, 
The 2nd May, 1953. Assistant Registrar, 


~ 


f 
1953] | NOTIFICATIONS . / -2l 
\ UTKAL UNIVERSITY ~ 
Notification No. HC./148, Dated Cuttack, thegnd May, 1958. ` 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndidife the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Matriculation Examinaggen of nae are 
penalised as noted against each :~ l 

$ 


Roll No. |. Name. 8 Institution. Penalties imposed. 
ae - Q è 3 grg 


4493 Sri Kahnu Charan Badajena, Gopabandhu High Result: for 1953 Annual Bx 
S/O Sri Laxman Badajena, School. Begunia amination is cancelled and 


Village—Kadab, P. O; Begu- (Peinat): he is debarred from appear- 
nia, Dt, Pans ing at any of the examina- 
l j tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of ie 
e 


~ 4587 Sri Tambodar `] “Rath. S/ O Sri Boxi J.B. High Result forel953 Annual Rr- 
Maddu Sudan. Rath, At—° School Centre, ` gaia ion is cancelled and he 
Ghatikia, P.O, Bhubaneswar, Khurda (Private). is debarred from appearing 
Dt. Pari. » at any of the examinations 
i prior to the Supplementary 
~ 


Examination of 1954. 
University Office, Cuttack, Illegible - 
The 2nd May, 1953. ) Assistant Registrar. 
2 ’ ` 


Lad 


- THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR. 
_ Notification. 


lulah Mohamad Ganai son of Haji Mohamad Ismail Ganai, Registered No. 1664-8-51, 
Roll No. 416 of the Intermediate Examination, 1952; who appeared from the Amar Singh 
College, Siar has been disqualified from passing any examination for a period of two 
years (1952 & 1953) under Statute 14(a) Chapter XXXII, Section C—Condast ob D xami- 


nations. 
G. A, ASHAT, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 
Notifigation i 


The following rere of the University have been ruationtel for a period of five years 
on account of gross misconduct :— 


fe. Name. _ Name of Father Class _ Residence 


1, Ambika Prasid Late Sri Balbhadra Prasid. B.A. Ist-year I.S. Post, Jalalpur, Faizabad. 
Sharma ` Sharma 


Pad 


2. Ram Asre Late Sri Chaube Kushwaha B.Com. Pt I 14, Allengunj, Allahabad. 


Kushwaha 
Senate House, Allahabad, - i I. D. CALEB, 
April 17, 1953. Assistant Registrar. 


{Admin.) 
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PANJ AB UNIVERBITY. / 


be ane anne G. Solan, April 23, 1953 
© d ` 
I am to inform you inate sho e Principal, Govt. Agricultural College Ludhiana vide hii 
letter No. 2735 dated 28th March, 1983, bas informed this office thet the following studen! 
of the first ye class of hig college has been rusticated for using unfair means in the ls 


year annual examination held on 26th March, 1953 and misconduct for a period of two year 
with eneak ron 26th March, 1958. 


: e f : 
8. No. Regd. No. Name of student ẹ Father's name, 


1 51. agr. 44 Surinderpab Singh ~ S. Gurbachan Singh, 


 TRILOCHAN SİNGH. 
eAssistant Registrar (Cedn.), ` 
for Registrar. 


ai . s a | 
~ se puivensrry OF a PUTANA. fo # 


mo Notifieationy - 
: The’ ‘Syndicate of this University. at its meeting held on the 15th March, 1953, rusti- 
cated Krishna Chandra Mathur S/o Mr. Shadi LajeMathur, a student of the First year 
M.B. B.S. class for two years, that is to say, de arred him from appearing af any exami 
nation of the University before 1957, as he secugsd his admission to the 8. M. Medica 
College; Jaipur.gby submitting a false list of rks obtained by him at the Intermediate 


“Examination in Science, 1951. Tf he joins a one-year course, he is debarred to appear at 
. any examination before 1956. 


M. N. TOLANI, 
Registrar, 
Kd 


